





$75,000 IN CASH 
| FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


E want one hundred thousand new subscribers for OUTDOORS and 
fifty thousand for FIELD AND STREAM, for which we are ready to 


pay the above amount in cash commissions of fijty cents on each new sub- 


scription. OUTDOORS 


is our new beautifully iliustrated monthly magazine of travel, adventure, naturé 
study and all those regenerative pastimes which take people into the open air. 
The pages of OUTDOORS are as Refreshing as a Breath of Air from the Moun- 
tains—the contents as Exhilarating as Ozone from the Ocean. We have made 
the subscription price only one dollar a year so as to bring it within the reach 
of every American Home. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


is of course too well known as America’s representative Magazine for Sports 
men to require further mention here. The subscription price is $1.50 per year 


Our Offer This $75,000 is to be divided among all those of our 

friends and readers, Young or old, who ] roceed 
immediately to secure for us the new subscribers we want as mentioned 
abo. eC 

If those who read this offer have not the time or inclination, we hope 
they will bring it to the attention of others who may be glad to take advan- 
tage ot it. 

Instead of offering premiums, prizes, or other contingent rewards, which 
so often prove misleading or disappointing, we give the CASH. 

No subscriptions are to be taken at less than the regular rates given above, 
nor for a lesser or greater period than one year. We absolutely do not 
permit a cut price to be made, nor do we enter into ‘‘clubbing offers’’ with 
other periodicals. 

Our offer is intended to reward workers who secure at least three new 
subscribers (which, however, may inciude their own subscription). 

What does this offer mean? It means that each person who secures for 
us three or more new, paid-in-adyance, yearly subscribers to either OUT- 
DOORS or FIELD AND STREAM, gets $1.50 for his or her effort. If ten 
are obtained, which in many localities can be gotten by afew hours’ effort, 
it means a cash in hand profit of $5.00. .We expect many of our enterprising 
friends to make hundreds of dollars while this offer remains in force. 

If you have not yet seen OUTDOORS, get a copy at once of your news- 
dealer. You will then realize how easv it will- be to get new subscribers 
for it. Everybody is interested in OU1DOORS,. Go to work at once ! 


/ ddress all correspondence and make remittances payable to 


| FIELD AND STREAM, Inc., 35 West 21st Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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It Is a Powerful 


Business Magnet 


for the advertiser who wishes 
to draw business from the class 
of mea who have the means 
to buy whatever their pleasures 
and needs require. Field and 
Stream has a net-man circulation 
among that very class—a circu- 
lation absolutely without waste 
for the Advertiser-to-men. If 
YOU are such an adver- 
tiser it will be well werth 
your while to write us before 


making up y. ur Fall list. 
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Publication Office: 35 West Twenty-first Street, New York 
Chicago: W. A. Ullrich, 87 Washington St. 
Boston: Starr McG. Pierce, 10 Post Office Square 

















The September 


Field ax Stream 


Will contain a timely article on “SQUIRREL HUNTING,” 
written by B. W. Mitchell in his ever-pleasing style. 


In “My Friend Jones” Alvah D. James tells one of his best 
stories. 7 


Roger W. Rhodes will contribute “An Afternoon in 
Grouseland” with Beverley and two dogs. 


Buck A. Corbin will spin a yarn of the Mountain Feuds of 
Tennessee and Hunting Deer in Colorado—“The Two Ends 
of a Story.” 


Harry H. Dunn will please readers with his latest tale, 
“The Princess Fishes,” just a jaunt zlong a California Moun- 
tain stream. 

Roy E. Douglass will tell, in “A Duck Hunt in the Klon- 
dike,” how difficult it is to reach the wild fowl haunts in the 
Yukon gold fields. 

Josef Brunner’s contribution is on Cougars and other Cats, 
a continuation of his “Tracks and Trailing” series. 


F. L. Harding’s “The Oceanic Game Fishes of the United 
States,” in this number, will be confined to Amberfish, White 
Sea Bass and Tuna fishing. 


Walter R. Welch will describe the methods and tackle used 
in Steelhead Trout fishing on the Pacific Coast. 

Jay Smith’s “Bear Hunting in the Olympics,” concluding 
paper, is full of interest. 

Norman H. Crowell will describe Prairie Chicken Shoot- 
ing, and Unkel David, recently turned skipper of a shantyboat, 
will tell his experiences in floating down Western Rivers. 

These are a few of the good things. 


The number will be fully illustrated and the departments 
replete with informational matter. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


MAINE. 





A rare estate, located in the best section, near 
Bridgeport. Sixty-five miles from New York City, 

H. & H. R. R.; electric trolley to 
within one- -eighth mile of property. Grounds 
twenty acres in extent; water frontage of 1,200 feet 
on the beautiful Housatonic River. Improvements 
consist of the house, containing fourteen rooms 
and built at a cost of $6,000; barn, stable, carriage- 
house and other buildings. Pear, apple and other 
fruit trees in abundance; excellent water; churches 
and schools near by. Good shooting for ducks, rail 
and ruffed grouse, good fishing for striped bass 
bluefish, etc. The river affords splendid facilities 
for boating. Price, $12,000. Address G. R., care of 
Field and Stream. 


_ FLORIDA. 





Fine pro ap on Lake Monroe, at head of navi- 
tion on St. Johns River. Good hunting and fish- 
ng Club house containing 50 or 60 rooms. 

a other Florida properties in the mountain 
and lake section of the State when the hunting 
and fishing is at its best and the winter climate 
qupetr to Southern California. Address Florida 
Club House, care of Field and Stream. 


LONG ISLAND. 





67 acres of land forming a point and connected 
with the mainland by a narrow causeway sufficient 
for road purposes, known as Duck Island, and 
wooded almost to the water edge. All spots that 
are encroached upon by salt water are protected by 

ite walls. Elegant protected harbor with 15 
eet of water at low tide. Elevations up to 100 
feet command -_—s views of Long Island Sound 
and Huntington Excellent fishing and fine 
duck shooting in season. Fine b: bathing beach. This 
property can be purchased for $75,000, and within 
two years it would probably be worth double the 
money, as shore front properties are becoming very 
scarce and there is nothing exactly like this on the 
north shore of Long Island. Address E. A. D., care 
of Field and Stream. 


150 acres of Lloyd’s Neck, good high land, 1 1-2 
miles of beach front, half the land cleared, balance 
in timber, rights in large fresh water lake. This 
piece would make a fine country estate for anyone 
demanding a fine farm, good shooting and fishing, 
and the advantages of a first-class water front, and 
it can be bought for $175,000. Address E. H. B., 
care of Field and Stream. 


Fisherman's 


aradise, 80 acres. Sightly situated. 
Can see Lon 


sland Sound and Connecticut shore 
for miles. enty of shade, fruit, and ornamental 
trees. There is a large, well- -preserved, old-fash- 
nag house, built in 1814, good barns and outbuild- 
nee. There are five well-stocked trout ponds and 

arge hatchery. No hook has been dropped in 
these ponds in two years. Ponds and hatchery are 
fed by an artesian well, which flows 62 gals. per 
minute of purest water, unvarying in temperature. 
There is a deep canal which gives water communi- 
— = the Sound. Estate is convenient to 

rE 00 ame is piso =. in season. Price, 
$30,000. ,: a J. , care of Field and Stream. 


Contuney 8 place at Oyster Bay, where President 
Roosevelt has his summer home, consists of 35 
acres, desirable, well located, improved property; 
within short drive of the station; modern 18-room 
house; every improvement, acious parlor and hall, 
stately dinin a. artistic Rezers. detatched half- 
acre on har Price, $20,000. nee ene 
ress 


cost more than price asked for whole 
T. R. D., care of Field and Stream. 


Modern cottage, 11 rooms. Hot and cold water 
on both floors; three open fireplaces; stable; ice- 
house filled; 10 acres of land at ndover, Maine, the 
healthiest and most beautiful village in the State. 


| Fifteen fine trout brooks well! stocked; good wood- 








cock and partridge shooting. Twelve miles only 
from Rangeley Lakes. Public libr. ». 7,000 vol- 
umes; two mails a day; long —— elephone—in 


short, one of the loveliest homes in the world—al 
“ half cost. Address P. F. D., care of Field = 
ream, 





_ VIRGINIA. 


4,500 acres in Surry County, between Norfolk and 
Western and Southern Railways. Nearly all kinds 
of game on the land—deer, quail, turkey, partridge 
squirr etc.; very fertile soil; ten million feet ot 
pine, oak, poplar and gum, which alone will bring 
what the property costs. Good fishing, also rail- 
bird shooting. Several bold rpring streams inter- 
sect the property, and it is partly bounded by 
Blackwater River. Price, $30,000, including the old 
homestead two-story building. Address C. O. S., 
care of Field and Stream. 





NEW V JERSEY. 





About. 700 acres mountain land near Tuxedo Park; 
splendid natural haunt for quail, partridges an 
woodcock; trout stream. Price, ,000. 

Eight miles from Port Jervis, N. Y., 400 acres; 
one mile of good trout brook; ‘splendid quail and 
partridge shooting, also other game. Price on ap- 
pases. Address P. J. N. Y., care of Field and 

ream. 





VIRGINIA. 


“Three Islands in Currituck Sound on and close to 
the bounda line between Virginia and North 
Carolina. T largest island has 300 acres, and 
would form on admirable property for a sporting 
club, the smaller islands having less than ten acres 
each. Currituck Sound is the winter rendezvous of 
myriads of ducks, geese, swans, and all kinds of 
waterfowl. This region is famous for its growth of 
wild celery, on which the ducks feed, and this 
year’s crop is phenomenally abundant. Price on 
ee. Address F. K. Y., care of Field and 
Stream. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


“In Lycoming County, Pa. A magnificent location 
for game and trout preserve. age | 5,000 acres 
fairly well stocked with deer, bear, easants and 
rabbits. Streams give fairly good Creat fishing. 
With a little protection this would soon become the 
finest game and trout preserve in the State. These 
larids adjoin the famous “O 3 Lodge,”’ formerly 
owned by the late Jay Coo Eight miles from 
station of-N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Price, $4.00 
per acre. Guide will show interested parties over 
the tract. Address W. E., care of Field and Stream. 


WISCONSIN. 


Eighty pores peer villa . of JKnepe. partly im- 




















proved. No buildings. ice site for trout pond, 
poultry farm or summer residence. $1,600. Ad- 
dress C. C. F., care of Field and Stream. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
On the coast, ae acres aforain fishin, 
Price $1 0. A x. 


shooting in great va wv... 
N. 8. P., care of Field an 
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FLORIDA 














next winter, pay your fare down and back 
and your living expenses while there, have 
a good time, keep well, and live cheaper than you 
can at home, where along with the grippe, rheu- 
matism and pneumonia, you have to buy coal, 
heavy flannels, pay doctors’ bills and be miserable? 


D*-: you know that you can go to Florida 


FIELD AND STREAM has made arrangements 
with C. H. Stokes, Postmaster at Mohawk, Florida, 
with whom we are personally acquainted, to supply 
the wants of the FieELD AND STREAM family along 
this line. Mr. Stokes lives in the beautiful hill 
and lake region—the mountains of Florida—the 
orange belt of the State—where the fishing and 
hunting are best. 


The State is settling up fast, and now is the 
time to buy a little home, while land is cheap. 


He can supply you with wild land, a nice lake 
front, small cottage, farm, orange grove or village 
property. 


He can have a house built for you, set out an 
orange grove or do anything you like! Just now 
there is a good opening for a doctor, dentist, 
carpenter, mason, blacksmith and wagon worker 
and butcher. Better write at once, tell him your 











needs and ask for information. 

















Address with stamp 


C. H. STOKES, P. M. 

















MOHAWK, FLORIDA 























Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 














Sale, Want and Exchange 


Advertisements will be inserted under this head for three cents a word for each insertion, ne strictly in advance. 








umbers and initials count as words. No advertisement accepted for less than y cents. Display 
advertisements will be inserted at rate of $3.75 an inch, $2.00 one-half inch. wers 
to advertisements may be sent in care of FIELD AND STREAM if so desired. 
FOR SALE — Fox, Coon, Rabbit and Skunk Hounds, | FOR SALE—Some choice English, Llewellin, Gordon 


Setter, Pointer and Hound Pups. Hillside Kennels, Enos- 


burg Falls, Vt. 


WINCHESTER 38-55 REPEATER, fitted with Sidle 

telescope sight, side mountings. Also Nelson double 
barrel hammerless, new this spring, used but twice and in 
perfect condition. Will sell either gun for $15.00 cash or 
exchange for Savage rifle in A-1 condition. R. W. Rhodes, 
Lancaster, N. H 


HIGH-CLASS IRISH WATER 
and for sale, dogs of the highest breeding. 


SPANIELS At stud 
My dogs have 


never been defeated at New York or any other show. Apply 

to Rev. T. Moore Smith, Scotch Plains, N. J. 

MY SIL V ER PE NC IL E D WwW ¥ ANDOT’ rE BREEDING 
COCK FOR SALE — Rose-Comb—Choice Bird—First 


check or money order for four dollars gets him. Address 


H. Brevoort, care of FIELD AND STREAM, 
WwW -ANTED Copies of May, 1903, issue of Frenp AND 

Srream. Must be in good condition. Will extend any- 
one’s subscription two months upon receipt of copy. 














Five thousand foxes and minks trapped with the Be ntly fox 





and mink methods last year. You will want it. Price 
and testimonials for a stamp. Fortune for trappers. Jesse 
Bently, Arlington, Vermont. 
° ° 
Choice Fancy Rabbits. 
Best of pets. Bred with especial care and skull tor 


scientific and literary purposes Write for particulars. 


Nature and Science Laboratories 


Edward F. Bigelow - ~ Stamford, Conn. 





High Class Pointer for Sale 


COUNT CYRANO, 1775—4 years s old i, lots of experience 
on quail; color, black and white: n { and stylish worker; 
in every resnect a sat ng ) show in any 








company —fiel4d or hen Pell brother of ¢ s Ke nt, 
who won first in Illinois Derby > tir A 
rare opportunity to nurc — ase a thoroughly broken pointer 


of roval blood Pric nd pedigree on application to 


KENNEL EDITOR, pms AND STREAM 














ROACH’S EUREKA DOG SOAP 20c. 


Kills fleas, cures mange, scurf, and makes the coat thick, s<it and glossy. 
EUREKA poc Remenies in tablet form, 35c. Worms, Distemper, Blood 


-ooling, Condition, etc. Dealers and druggists or by mai 
ROACH MFC, CO. ?.0. Box 211. Brooklyn, nw. Y. 














WORM EXPELLER 


Warranted to remove any kind of 





Worms or money refunded 
If you own a dog cat, read Dr. 
Daniels’ Book on Diseases, Symptoms 





and Treatment Mailed free if you 
mention Field and Streaia. 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 








174 Milk <t., Boston 
Dr. Daniels’ Famous Veterinary Rem- 
edies for home treatment of horses, 


cattle, dows, cats, sheep and swine are 
sold by all drugyists and dealers. 
fasist on having DANIELS’, the best. 


Dr Daniels’ Wo:m Expeller, 














setter pups, also English pointer pups, trained dogs, spaniels 
and retrievers, prices low. Inclose stamps for descriptive 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—My Pointer Max, one of the handsomest and 

best bred young dogs in the east. Broken on partridge, 
quail and woodeock. Guaranteed all right in every way. 
Price, $75.00. For full particulars and photo, address C. H. 
Keeney, P. O. Box 1284, Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE-—-37 
dogs and pointers. All 
Square, Penna. 


thoroughbred foxhounds, beagles, coon 
ages. Thos. C. Milhous, Kennett 


WANTED—Second hand non-ejector, hammerless, in good 
condition (Parker preferred). State specifications and 

price. Alvey Horine, Myersville, Md. 

—English bulldog puppies. Bred i in the purple 

George B. MacLean, Box No. 1323, 


FOR SALE 
from ineported stock. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


SHOT GUN WANTED—Will trade new 38-Colt Automatic 
Pistol, Army model, and 30-30 Winchester Carbine, per- 








fect condition, for first-class shot gun. E. W. Austen, Os- 
wego, N. 
FOR S SALE a Trained Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, extra 


Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Fox hound | pape. eligible to registration. Bred 
direct from stayers; Walker and Williams strain; fine spec- 

mens. Elk Mountain Kennels, Livingston Manor, N. Y. 


good. 








CAMP COOK wants engagements. Experience and refer- 
ence. Go anywhere. Terms moderate. For particulars, 
address Ne? William) Arthur Pitkin, 6 South Russell Street, 
Plymouth, Mass. 
COUNT CYR ANO 1775—Four | years old, lots of e experience 
on quail: color, black and white; grand and stylish worker; 
in every respect a gentleman’s dog; fit to show in any com- 
panv— ‘field or bench. Full brother of Cyrano’s Kent who 
won first in Illinois Derby. Only time started. A rare 
opportunity to purchase a thoroughly broken pointer of 
roy al blood. Price, $300. Address, XX, Care of Fretp anv 
STREAM. 
WANTED—Man and wife to spend the winter in Florida. 
Man must know something about carpentering and general 
work. Woman to cook. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


FOR SALE—A remarkably beautiful specimen of white 

ewan, mounted in flying position, with arched neck—extra- 
ordinary specimen of taxidermist work. Price, $50. Address 
Fierp anp Stream, 35 Weat 21st Street, New York. 


OLD FLINT-LOCK GUNS AND PISTOLS, Colonial pewter 

and china dishes. war and Indian relics. Many other 
Antique Articles of rare interest. Prices reasonable. Price 
ist for stamp. Davis Brothers, Rox 1086, Kent, Ohio. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS wanted to train. Game plen- 
a Ma, Good dogs for sale, cheap. H. H. Smith, Mary- 
e c 





FOR LIVE—Hungarian Partridge, Grouse, Quail, eaten, 
Ducks, eese, Swans, Pea ‘owl. Wanted live birds, 

C. Denley, New City, N. Y. 

WHITE TOY FRENCH POODLES, Pups and Grown Dogs. 
Mrs. J. McCullough, Lake Beulah, Wis. Rural Route, No. 1. 

TO EXCHANGE—A fine Ithaca gun, new, for bicycle, 
=_—"" or lens of superior make. J. Alden Loring, Owego, 











pos AND HOGS FOR SAI E—All kinds—Pigeons, Fer- 
at. and Rabbits. Send 8 cents for catalogue. Charlies 
H. Landis, 510 Moss St., Reading, Pa. Dept. 0. 


I WISH you would let me write and tell you about a won- 

derful root that I discovered on one o my hunting trips 
that cured my indi - + 1 oceniy years’ standing. lso 
cure for{tobacco habit. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fila. 











FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 


Spratt’s Patent Dog Cakes | | <f, Best Food 
a ae gou PUPPIES! 
: Se See 








prepared foods for 
Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, 
Game, Birds, Fish. 
Send for Catalogue ‘*Dog Cul- 
ture’ which contains practical 
chapters on the feeding, ken- 
neling and general manage- 
ment of dogs, also chapters 
on cats. 





> SPRATT’S PATENT (AM.), LTD. 
; NEWARK, N. J. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. MONTREAL, CANADA 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Smooth on. oo“ 


Our Record for 1905 
We exhibited at sixteen (16) shows during the year, winning 














ss ss ee 
26... . . Seconds 
Tosca. 2 oe 
25... . . Championships QrtVENre ; 
42... .. . Specials WorRM? For SALE BY ALL 
Also, Prod Stakes for S ths, and T Pri 
wi ren otered, nes fOr Smooths, and ‘team Prize | BE SPORTING GOODS DEALERS, ORUGGISTS¢GROCERS 
. During the you 1005 Soap ant Doushtere of - fs | Manufactured at the 
n more Firsts and Champions an the Pro- 
id y te of all other Sires of Smocte ta Ranesien combined. OLD GRIST MILL, Charlestown,Mass. 





Usually have young stock for sale. 
THE SABINE KENNELS, Orange. Texas. t 


‘11 GORDON SETTERS 


PE | he) se wee yong Awe Re FOR SALE.—Mason A., 84202, and Jean A., 91825. 
’ J 


A Also several fine puppies eligible for registration; males 
tens, Gold Fish. Aquariums and sup- $25, females $20 


plies. Guinea Pigs and Rabbits. Send for catalogue. At stud, Ch. Teddy A., 60875, $20. 
J. HOPE, 35 N. 9th Street, Phitadetphia. Mason A., 84202, $15. 


bate —~- MRS. B. W. ANDREWS, se 8 


SIRIUS KENNELS 
3S B O O K 


























(Registered with American Kennel Club.) 
High bred, registered and pedigreed 
BOSTON TERRIERS 
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Young stock and h breken @ for sale, 
at outta *s Christie, No. 856. Fee, $10. Dog Diseases 
Address, ARTHUR C. TYLER, New Britain, Conn. AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to eny address by the auther. 
HM. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.S., = 1278 Grenduay, H. ¥. | 
BATS, &. Y Satisfaction or Money Back. 
Offers some choice high-bred English Setters and Pointers The HABE R L, El N 
thoroughly trained and untrai Bitches in whel and 
uppies. Place orders now for your next season's shoot- Dog Rem edies 
ng dog and companion or for puppy for self-education : 
during the long summer days of. your vacation. No Experiments. Triedeadapproved! Forty Years’ Experience. 
Address CHAS. A. HALEY, Bath, N. Y. DISTEMPER CURE (Comb),........ $1.00 
eee 4 ee = 
Bs ; 7 
CANKER CURE... 50 - "the Fes 
WoRM EXTERMINATOR... $8 Sreciection will oy 
Breedere of Cooker Spaniels FLEA REPELLBR ‘AND DISINE.... “50 
English Setters and Peinters RE AND INTENSIF.: | 150 $3. 50 
> Do@s BOARDED AmB CONDITIONED For Bewcn Sxows $5.00 - 
h 
a ee Diseotigond stamp for FREE voskict on dog diseases. 
LOWELL MICHIGAN ED. F. HABERLEIN - McPherson, Kan. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 
and the gems of America’s mountain scenery are found in Northern Washington 
and Southem British Columbia in the famous 
KOOTENAI COUNTRY | 
This region is a tangled mass of mountains and living glaciers with glistening lakes 
and leaping streams, all combining to make it the grandeé in America for the 
sportsman and the touritt. 


GAME, LARGE AND SMALL 


is plentiful, including bear, deer, mountain goat, grouse, partridge, prairie chicken, 
pheasant and waterfowl of manv varieties. The streams and lakes abound in 
trout, salmon and sturgeon. @ Every day until September 15 very low round 
trip rates will be in effect via the 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Liberal stopover privileges and final return limit October 31. Two magnificent trains— 
the Oriental Limted and the Fast Mail from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Seattle and 
Puget Sound points daily. @ Send for full information and illustrated literature. 








W. M. LOWRIE, Gen'l Eastern Agent S.J. ELLISON, Gen'l Agent 
379 Broadway Fy So Clark Se 
New York Chicago, Ill. 
A. L. CRAIG, Traffic Pass’r Mgr. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
aint 
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OSCAR D. THEES 


Few men take so lively an interest in all outdoor sports as Mr. Thees 
He is very fond of gun and dogs. of water sports, of tramping in the woods 
with a camera, and his papers on Newfoundland show his love for fishing. 
Whatever he does is done heartily 


























Drawn by Roy Martell Mason 


A NECESSARY PRELIMINARY TO THE DAY’S SPORT 
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THE WATER HARVESTERS 


rice) the Mississauga said as he 

pointed his big brown hand 
toward the waving green fields in mid- 
lake. We were seated beside the Indian’s 
tent on Paudash-an Island in Rice Lake; 
the nronth was August and the tribe were 
gathering in their canvas homes on the 
islands of the lake, awaiting the next 
week, the week of September, when all 
the wind-tossed tops of the rice would be 
heavy with the black grain. 

The scene was one of unusual beauty. 
Picture to yourself a winding island- 
studded lake, twenty-five miles long by 
two to three wide, with high rolling 
shores, waving green with their rich firs 
and pines, maples, birches and oaks, all 
ro the underscrub a luxuriant tangle of red 
willow, elder, sumach, brier, red cedar 
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and young white silver birch. Down 
the center of the lake a chain of wooded 
islands stretched, emerald green with 
their uncut trees. In May the entire sur- 
face of the lake heaves and tosses to the 
wind without disclosing the wild rice 
shoots that are pointing even then toward 
the surface. June -hows the ribbons of 
the rice floating on the surface, pointing 
ahead of every vagrant breeze, turning 
the lake to a waving mass of yellow-green 
July is the blossoming time. 
Then the garnet and yellow seed flowers 
on the standing stalks haze all the rice 
beds in a purplish bloom. August 
strengthens the straw and fills up the 
seed and colors all a rich, ripe yellow. 
Then the green islands stand out like 
emeralds in a plain of gold. 

This wild rice riots in changing colors 


grasses. 








HALF-BREED AND SQUAW 


and shades, its golden fields rippling be- 
fore the wind with the blue lake channels 
intermingling. Once seen it is never for- 
gotten. Add to this the darting whit 
sails and flashing paddles of the Missis- 
saugas, and you have a faint pen picture 
of Rice Lake, Canada. 

A century and a half ago the ances- 
tors of these peaceful red men fought 
hard to retain these wild game-filled 
waters. The Mohawks descended like a 
dusky cloud, drove the timid Hurons be- 
fore them like deer, annihilated the 
scattered bands of the Ojibways and built 
their village on the heights above where 
we sat. From the shores of the Silver 
Water, our Lake Superior, the warriors 
of the Mississaugas, a mighty branch of 
the powerful Ojibways, came, past the 
Soo, across the Georgian Bay, as we now 
call it, down the many rivers and lakes 
to where the busy city of Peterboro 
now stands. A portage of the Otonabee’s 
rapids floated them in the main river and 
they sped on to their revenge, reaping 
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THE HARVEST 


clean as a harvester the Mohawk-crowded 
battlefields of Campbelltown, Spook Is- 
land, and the Serpent Mounds—just 
above us the sinuous earthwork of the 
blacksnake and the turtles rose upright 
against the skyline—what a sinister re- 
venge, burying them in trenches formed 
after the shape of the totems of the 
slaughtered enemy, to tell to coming gen- 
erations of their victory. 

Now their peaceable descendants were 
gathered to discuss another Indian in- 
vasion. A band of red men, mainly of 
Mississauga extraction, had lived for 
years several miles back of the southern 
shore line of the lake. Year after year 
they had gathered the wild rice in com- 
pany with its rightful owners, the men 
of Hiawatha. These great water farms 
were theirs by treaty, not even the whites 
daring to gather it, but this band from 
Roseneath, taking custom for license, in- 
sisted they also had rights. They pointed 
with pride to Sugar Maple Island, lying 
amid the rice, purchased for them by the 
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Dominion Government. “Yo’s! Ah— 
tuhyah’s!” and other exclamations burst 
from the dusky throng, a petition to the 
premier was prepared and presented, and 
presently the green and golden rice fields 
blossomed forth with little notice boards 
that forbade the rival band touching the 
ripe grain. White men, friends of the 
Hiawathas, counseled moderation, for, 
as we pointed out, in unity there is 
strength, let the red men divide among 
themselves and some white wire puller 
would get a claim on the reservation, a 
bill passed, and the red men would be 
moved a degree or so toward the North. 
Our words fell on deaf ears. 

As we stood on the Serpent Mounds 
and looked over the far-reaching rice 
beds we felt there was grain enough and 
to spare for all. Bays a mile deep and 
two miles wide were crowded by this 
aquatic plant, all the shores were edged 
with it, the islands wreathed by the 
swaying rice, long beds of it stretched 
away in midlake, fully five thousand 
acres of it stood ready for the beating 
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sticks, fifty thousand bushels waiting to 
ye gathered and the owners quibbling 
over a point of law. For once let the 
winds of September into it and it would 
all blow off and sink as seed for another 
year or food for the diving ducks. 

The channels that hold their position 
year after year puzzled us. This mighty 
water farm has been growing untilled 
and unattended for centuries. Each 
year’s straw, sinking, has decomposed 
into rich black liquid mud as fertilizer 
for the next crop. Each fall the heavy 
winds have beaten it, each winter the 
thick ice has covered it, and each spring 
the mighty force of the ice-shove has 
passed over it, but still the long, even line 
of the beds stands up, piles of liquid mud 
in a lake fifteen feet deep, and never 
lose their place or form. We know the 
muskrats help to keep these paths open. 
The trolling canoe of the Indian also 
makes for open water, but why the entire 
bed does not wash away out into the deep 
water is our wonder and delight. 

This last week of August the beds were 
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fairly alive with blackducks, woodducks, 
teal, mallards and a few hooded mer- 
gansers. All the whites were handling 
their guns anxiously, tenderly, awaiting 
the first. In many an old shack or flap- 
ping tent the ancient musket of the red 
man was lying ready and the shot and 
powder pouches bulging with their con- 
tents. Not a rice gatherer’s canoe had 
passed along the channels yet, the rival 
camp on Sugar Island was still unten- 
anted—and the shore rice was ripe and 
falling. 


OUR CANOE LODGED 


The first passed away in a glorious rat- 
tle of guns, the tack-tack of the smokeless 
and the rip-bang-bung of the fearful old 
weapons tore red streaks in the dawn of 
morning and filled the wooded shores 
with booming echoes. The day passed. 
The big night shoot sent the alarmed 
birds winnowing away in silky, rustling 
masses overhead, or dropped them splash- 
ing and quacking into the rice. The next 
day a half-hearted attempt to gather was 
made. Everybody seemed waiting for a 


fight. The Roseneath band began to ar- 
rive at the camping places. A white law- 
yer had said to go ahead and he would 
protect them—for al! he could get. 

Day after day as our canoe passed the 
Indians on our way to the “Hide,” we 
saw they were still busy duck shooting, 
fishing, anything but gathering the great 
fall crop. Here were five thousand bush- 
els of ripe grain, worth a dollar and a 
half a bushel, standing at the mercy of 
the first heavy gale. It was the fifth of 
September and the harvest time was half 





IN THE HEAVY GRAIN 


over. Day after day we urged them to 
reap the now uncertain harvest. Then 
we found out that the Roseneath men 
were gathering in the far eastern end of 
the beds. Almost simultaneously the Hi- 
awathas started at the west and both 
tribes worked might and main. ‘The 
equinoctials were approaching and only 
a few days left. Insensibly the bands 
neared one another. Every path forced 
through the thick beds brought them 
closer. Day by day we pictured them in 
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the various interesting operations of tak- 
ing in the water harvest. 

From our camp on the bank the flash- 
ing wet paddles of the bucks could be 
seen in waving golden grain and the 
course of the canoes could be traced by 
the ducks and rail, erakes and bittern, 
herons and coot jumping ahead. Occa- 
sionally a puff of smoke and a distant 
report would tell where a webfooted one 
had jumped too late. Nearly every canoe 
had a musket or old muzzle-loader in the 
bow. If these decadent red men had any 
of the fierce determination of their an- 
cestors the day the rival rice gatherers 
met would be a bloody one; but we 
gauged by past experience that Lo had 
hecome tamed. 





YOUNG MISSISSAUGAS IN WELL-MADE 
DUGOUT 


We were among them as the villages 
neared one another. Sundry grunts and 
low mutterings had been heard. Distant 
calls of “Shaguhum” (get out), “Kee- 
moode-wenene” (thief), swept over the 
beds. but we noticed the women were in 
the sterns now. At first all the harvest- 
ers were bucks, while the squaws wove 
baskets and chattered anxiously on the 
island banks. Along came the canoes, 
the bucks plunging the paddles deep into 
the tall, tangled rice and fairly lifting the 
canoe over the thickest places, the squaws 
in the sterns rapping in a steady stream 
of black seeds from the stalks that bent 
in over the eraft behind the struggling 
bowman. ‘To the north of where we sat 
photographing the Roseneath men passed, 
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CANOE LADEN WITH WILD RICE, BEATING 
STICKS ON TOP 


quiet, silent men eyeing the other Missis- 
saugas apprehensively. Our friends the 
Hiawathas swept rustling through the 
beds just south of us, muttering and 
frowning. We were between the rivals 
and passed friendly “boozhoos” (good- 
day) to each and all. I hope our pres- 
ence helped to ward off trouble at this 
vital point. The entire fleet passed with- 
out a collision and we got several good 
pictures—all Hiawathas. 

It was as innocent as the ways of chil- 
dren to hear these rival red men scoff and 
hurl back Ojibway insults when they 
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IN CAMP 
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were widely separated. Then, away to 
the east the Roseneath flotilla paddled, 
singing a song calculated to make the 
enemy feel very small. Later we followed 
them and visited their camps. The rice 
gatherers were afloat again, so we took 
some of ye young of ye Mississaugas, 
wild and shy and fleet as deer if not actu- 
ally cornered. One iittle chap, innocent 
of clothes as Raphael’s cherubs, sped up 
from the lake at our approach. A ca- 
noe drawn up on the shore, laden with 
the wild rice that lay like a great green 
cushion in the bottom, with the cedar 
sticks the squaw had used all morning 
on top, gives you a fair idea of four 
hours’ work; some three bushels of rice 
worth in this condition a dollar a bushe!. 
Cleansing it—that is, parching it ia 
great pots and stirring hard to remove 
the husk. then throwing it in the air to 
let the wind blow the chaff out, a squaw’s 


work accompanied with much gutteral 
singing—added a half dollar to its value. 
For four days the paddles flashed in the 
sun. The rivals scowled in passing, 
and many streams of ripe black rice fell 
into the canoes. Shots boomed out, but 
always at game birds. “The tempest in 
a teapot passed, one seemed afraid and 
the other dare not.” Each night the 
fires of the rival camps gleamed forth 
beneath the dark trees and the winds 
carried many a fierce song and taunting 
message. 

One dark September morning our tent 
swayed ominously in the heavy gale and 
we rushed out to see the great rice beds 
bent flat,before the roaring equinox and 
all the grain, save a paltry few hundred 
bushels, sunk beneath the water. seed for 
another harvest time and an abundance 
of food for the myriads of diving wild 
duck. 
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THE WILD RICE BEDS 
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PART II—WHIPPING THE LITTLE CODROY—BIG SALMON FROM THE NORTH 
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HE run back to the farm did not 
Ty take long and a general swapping 

of experiences was in order when 
we got there. Col. N. had caught a 6- 
pound sea trout and an 11-pound salmon 
in the Little Codroy. A drizzling rain set 
in which lasted till after dinner. We 
loafed about until evening, when the 
Madam and | got ready for a row down 
the river; but before leaving I asked Mr. 
Struggles where Col. N. had caught his 
salmon. He only smiled and said he 
had promised not to tell; and when | 
told him I had not supposed it a secret, 
and that I thought we would row down 
to.Campbell’s Brook, he grabbed me by 
the arm and asked me if | was a Mason, 
and when I satisfied him that I was, he 
confided to me that it was at Campbell’s 
3rook that the Colonel had hooked his 
salmon. Now who will say it is not good 
to be a Mason? So we proceeded to the 
brook with the secret carefully tucked 
away, but failed to duplicate the Colo- 
nel’s stunt. Instead we enjoyed a most 
beautiful sunset. The mountains over 
which the fog was coming from the south 
here and there showed patches of snow 
on their dark green sides, and the whole 
scene reflected in the river was grandly 
illuminated. At such times I want to 
take off my hat and say nothing. 

The next morning James and I walked 
up the road as far as Skinner’s Pool on 
the Little Codroy and fished down to 
the Home Pool, one sea trout of a pound 
being the extent of our catch. The after- 
noon was spent in a drive in company 
with Mr. and Mrs. H. Willard, of New- 
ark, N. J., over to Doyle’s on the Grand 
Codroy, down to its mouth and back to 
Little River village and home. 


The following morning at 1 o’clock 
Mr. Barker, his son and I, with James 
and Mike as guides, boarded the up 
freight for a short ride to the North 
Branch of the Grand Codroy and went 
into camp as soon as it was light enough 
to see—which is very early there—beside 
a beautiful salmon pool that had a lot 
of nice fish in it and flies galore about it. 
While Mike and James were getting the 
tent up and a fire going Mr. Barker, Sr., 
and I got out our rods and tried the fish, 
Mr. Barker taking the head of the pool 
while I tried the middle. Mr. Barker soon 
had a nice grilse going that after a good 
fight gave him the slip. A little later | 
had a similar experience. On the next 
strike Mr. Barker made a nice kill and I 
landed one right after him to even things 
up. After breakfast Mr. Barker and 
Mike went down stream and James and 
I, taking a lunch, worked up stream, 
stopping on the way at Six Birches Pool, 
where I had several strikes but could not 
hook a fish. Then we continued to the 
pool by the siding, and there landed a 
grilse and a trout, and, after disposing 
of our lunch, returned to Six Birches, 
where the fish were still in a sportive 
mood ; but beyond a few rises we accom- 
plished nothing. At camp we found Mr. 
Barker busy making a fish chowder, into 
which he had cut up a grilse and a beau- 
tiful brook trout. It seemed a shame to 
treat such noble fish that way, but we 
enjoyed that chowder, which was eaten 
under conditions that would drive most 
tenderfeet home by the next train. The 
air was still and warm. That’s fly time, 
and they were with us by millions, but 
we had our heads and hands protected 
with nets and gloves until the meal was 











** but he was fighting against a rod 


ready, then it was off with the nets, and 
on went the fly dope on face, neck, ears 
and hands; next, quick to the meal, and 
while James was serving same Mike kept 
a smudge fire going in the bow! of an 
old shovel, held under our camp table, 
so that the black smoke would come up 
through the open seams and keep the 
flies and mosquitoes from the victuals, 
and to some extent from us, too. In 
this way we enjoyed—yes, I mean it !— 
we enjoyed the meal, and soon after were 
ready to turn in for a much needed rest. 
Here again Mike and his smudge were in 
evidence. After the tent had been thor- 
oughly pegged down and the bough bed 
made, Mike built a thick smudge fire in- 
side and closed the tent for a quarter of 
an hour, and at the word we all got ready 
and dove into our blankets as the flaps 
were quickly raised and closed again, and 
we had no trouble to sleep long and well. 

The next morning early we tried the 
Home Pool for a while, without success, 
and then struck out for the pools fished 
the day before. When James and I got 
to Six Birches I put on a double-pointed 
No. 6 Jock Scott and had whipped about 
half the pool very carefully when there 
was a swirl and a tug, and a good one 





that fought him from tip to butt 


came clear out of the water and shook 
himself. Zr-r-r-r, and away he went 
down stream. 

“Go with him!” yelled James. 

Now across the pool and up in the air, 
now a series of vicious shakes under 
water, and a run up the pool, with me 
after him. Then as he came around | 
got back a few feet of line, and up he 
came and churned the water to foam, 
then dashed away again; but he was 
fighting against a rod even if it was in 
the hands of a “raw one” that fought 
him from tip to butt for every inch of 
the line, and after another jump and a 
couple of thrashes he rolled over on his 
back and James got ready to gaff him. 
He still had a spurt or two left, and it 
was not until the third attempt to bring 
him alongside that James could fasten 
the steel in his silvery side and run with 
him, kicking, to the shore, while I was 
about all in, for the nervous strain was 
at high tension, and that over, and the 
fish lying gasping on the shore, I am 
afraid I acted something like a loon be- 
fore I stood James up with the fish so 
the camera could get them. We then 
wrapped the salmon up in some fresh 
green weeds and tucked him away in a 
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shady nook until our return from tlie 
pools further up. These were drawn 


blank and we returned to the camp, very 
much pleased with the day’s sport, to 
find Mr. Barker had been even more suc- 
cessful, getting a 10-pound salmon as 
against nine for mine. After an early 
supper we gathered our traps together 
and took them to the railroad, beside 
which we built a fire and waited an hour 
until the train came along and carried 
us back to the farm. 

The following morning the Madam 
and I wandered down to the river to see 
if we could not hook a few trout, and, 
meeting a boy about nine years old, 
asked him where he kept all his trout. 

“Oh, sir,” said he, “the trouts are not 
in the river; they are in the brook over 
there in the mountain. If you wish I 
will show you where to find them.” 

We told Peter—his name is Peter 
Chaisson—that perhaps we would be 
down after dinner, and he promised to 
wait for us at the bridge. A shower kept 
us in for a while after lunch, and it was 
not until 4 o’clock that we started out to 
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meet Peter. He took us through several 
meadows and a bit of wood to the brook, 
and here the Madam got into my hip 
boots, which, being a bit large at one end 
and not enough so at the other, made 
rather awkward going for her, as she 
stepped on the slippery rocks in the swift 
running water; but she stuck to it, and 
soon had a couple of nice pan fish, and 
seeing that she was going to be able to 
work the game all right, | handed a bait- 
box and the creel to Peter, telling him 
to take good care of her while I struck 
out to see if the falls which Peter told 
me were a short distance ahead were near 
and easy enough for her to get to. On 
the way I gathered in a nice lot of 
speckled trout, but the falls always 
seemed to be just ahead, and before | 
realized it I had gone further than | 
knew the Madam would go, so I started 
back, and on the way met Peter, who in- 
formed me that the Madam had enough, 
so we hurried on and found her with a 
nice mess of fish, which, with those on 
my string, just filled the creel. On the 
way back to the farm she told me how 
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solicitous of her Peter had been. Once 
he had forgotten the bait-box and she 
had to promise him she would not stir 
from where she was while he went back 
after it. Then, when she slipped and sat 
down in the brook, little Peter did his 
best to help her up, although she is cred- 
ited with weighing close to 200, and all 
the while poor Peter’s face, neck, legs 
and feet were easy meat for the raven- 
ous flies and “skeeters.” Finally Peter’s 
stomach began to talk, and he told her 
she must be very hungry, and it was too 
bad he had not thought to bring some 
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At Spruce Brook on St. George’s Pond, 
out of which flows Harry’s Brook, we 
stopped off and put up at the Log Cabin, 
which is gotten up in true rustic style, 
most everything in and about it having 
been built on the premises. 

We had a surprise when we sat down 
to lunch to find ourselves face to face 
with Dr. and Mrs. B., of Boston, for the 
doctor was my wife’: family’s physician 
during her girlhood. It did not take us 
long to get together, and in the after- 
noon we engaged a guide, rowed across the 
lake and followed a trail about a mile 





* * proceeded to whip every riffle and eddy 


bread and butter, for it was getting well 
past supper time, so she sent him after 
me as much for his sake as hers. Peter 
is a manly little fellow, and I hope some 
day to have him take us all the way to 
the falls and beyond. 

The next day we gathered our duffle 
together and boarded the up train for a 
look at the country before leaving for 
home. The train tock us by and along 
the Grand Codroy, Bay St. George, into 
which flow Crabb’s, Barachoé’s, Robin- 
son’s and Fishell’s Brooks, St. George’s 
River and Harry’s Brook, all good sal- 
mon streams under favorable conditions. 


through the woods to a beaver pond, 
where all hands got aboard a log raft 
and the guide and I, with a couple of 
saplings, paddled the clumsy affair over 
to the summer and 
watched for them to swim the 
pond on their way to feed in the woods. 
It was some time before the beaver would 
favor us with a sight of them, and then 
only one made the trip. 

That evening Dr. B. and I made ar- 
rangements to have the hand-car crew 
take us ten miles down Harry’s Brook to 
Meyers’ Pool, where Mr. G., an English 
sportsman (the genuine article—we met 


beaver’s house 


across 
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the other kind, too—), had caught a nice 
salmon a day or two before. The follow- 
ing morning Joe, with the three section 
men to work the levers, made the old 
hand-car hum down the road at about as 
good a gait as the train would have gone. 

[ dropped off at the first pool, Dr. B., 
with Joe, going about a quarter of a mile 
further to the third. With my gaff slung 
over my shoulder I gct down to business 
and had not made half the pool when 
my fly got caught on a rock in the mid- 
dle of the pool, and, after trying to work 
it loose, was preparing to wade out to it 
when it let go, and on reeling in I found 
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Murray told me, “When they miss, give 
them a rest,” I went up stream twenty- 
five yards, then slowly worked down to 
the fish again, carefully sending the fly 
lightly across the pool and letting the 
current carry it down and to my side 
again. The last cast was just a bit above 
the desired spot, but zipp! and away he 
went up stream and across the pool, 
bringing my heart to my throat several 
times as he circled some big rocks, but 
I brought him around to my side as up 
and down we fought it out. Into the air 
once and then again, but he was more for 
short dashes and bulldog shakes under 





** just in time to see him fight it out with a nice grilse 


my fly had caught in the knot of some 
former unfortunate’s leader, to which 
was looped a silver doctor in good condi- 
tion. Gathering it in to keep as a me- 
mento, I proceeded to whip every riffle 
and eddv. About half way down the 
second pool, on a back cast, I fastened 
my fly about twenty feet up in the limbs 
of acedar. It was some time since I had 
had to climb a tree, but I could not spare 
that fly, so up I went, and with the aid 
of the gaff I recovered the fly. 

Almost at the end of the pool I saw a 
fish rise, but felt no touch, and knew he 
missed the fly. Remembering what Mr. 


water. I called for Joe, hoping he might 
hear me and come in time to handle the 
gaff, but I had no such luck. Gradually 
my game tired in his efforts against the 
well-tapered muscles of the greenheart, 
and he turned over on his back twice be- 
fore I made up my mind to try the trick 
myself. Carefully I held my rod shore- 
ward and slowly, as it almost bent 
double with the weight, the current 
swung the fish to me. Nervously I 
pushed the gaff under him, yanked up- 
ward and made for the shore with the 
fish floundering on the hook by my side, 
then a sharp crack across his neck with 























VIEW FROM PETRIE’S, BAY OF ISLANDS 


a club and the noble game lay quivering 
on the rocks with me gloating over it, 
talking to it and acting foolish generally. 
Finally he was tucked away in a shady 
spot, and I ran down to tell the Doctor 
of my good luck, and got there just in 
time to see him fight it out with a nice 
grilse, which Joe cleverly gaffed. 

Going back to my rod, I noticed another 
fish break at the lucky spot, so I changed 
from the silver doctor to a Jock Scott 
and anxiously came down to that ripple 
again. I was not kept in doubt long, for 
no sooner was the fly over the desired 
spot than it was taken, and my fight of 
an hour ago was almost duplicated, and 
I had him tucked away beside his mate. 
They weighed ten and one-half and nine 
and a quarter pounds respectively. 

After lunch the Doctor tried the upper 
pools, while I went four miles down the 
river to some pools which Joe told me 
how to find. I did not get a fish until 
my return to the lower end of the pool 
fished by the Doctor in the morning, and 
then it was a three-pound grilse that 
favored me. 

At the appointed time the hand-car 


came to take us back to the Log Cabin, 
where, upon our arrival, we received the 
hearty congratulations of all hands on 
our good showing, and Mr. Dodd, the 
proprietor, told me mine was the record 
for a day’s catch for the season. Several 
parties had also brought in nice strings 
of grilse and trout. The next morning 
when the train came along, we got 
aboard, expecting a short run would 
take us to Birchy Cove, Bay of Islands. 
The run was short enough, but the time 
consumed was considerable, owing to the 
drivers of our locomotive leaving the 
rails, and it was not until another loco- 
motive could be brought from a distance 
that we could proceed. Consequently, it 
was late in the afternoon before we 
landed at Birchy Cove station, and as 
the only conveyance in the place was 
used to haul the luggage, all hands going 
to Petrie’s had to walk the mile or more 
to his place, which is beautifully situated 
on a point in the bay. The day being 
very clear, the view of the mountain 
ranges on either side set in the deep blue 
water of the bay, made a grand picture. 

Next morning we started homeward, 
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being hurried in that direction by the 
fact that we had not had a line from the 
children since leaving them. This, we 
found later, was due to their not putting 
on sufficient postage, which necessitated 
the letters being sent clear across the 
island to St. Johns to be weighed and 
have the extra charge for deficiency and 
trouble determined; then they were 
started back across the island to hunt us 
up. In this case we found the three 
first letters the children had written us 
en the train we were going home on; 
others were returned to us in New York 
with a great string of due stamps on 
them. 

When our train reached Log Cabin, 
Mr. Dodd was on hand with my two 
salmon, which he had kindly had salted 
and smoked just enough so we could 
reach home with them in good condition. 
At Tompkins we were joined by a num- 
ber of those who had been there during 
our stay, and it made quite a jolly partr 

At Port Aux Basque the customs of- 
ficers returned to us the amounts de- 
posited on our tackle, etc., and then we 
hoarded the Bruce once more and were 
soon pitching and rolling through a con- 
siderable storm on our way to North 
Sydney. We were very glad to stick to 
our bunks, as my wife was quite sick, 
and T not far from it. We landed at 
North Sydney in a drizzling rain, which 
decided us to continue right on as far 
as Truro with a very congenial couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Willard, who were 
going to finish their vacation in Maine. 
By doing this, we found out later, we 
missed the chance of meeting Lieut. 
Peary and inspecting his ship, which left 
the next day for his long stay in the 
frozen North. 

We got to Halifax that afternoon, and 
left there again the following morning 
on the Blue Nose Flyer for the ride 
through the Land of Evangeline to Yar 
mouth. The trip is through a pretty 
farming country, interesting mostly on 
account of its history and the good class 
of people met en route and through its 
usual connection with a nice sea trip. 
That evening we took the steamer from 
Yarmouth for Boston, and after a verv 
pleasant sail landed there safe and sound 
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on the morning of July 27, glad to find 
all hands had weathered the awful heat 
in good shape during our absence. 

And now, in bringing this yarn to a 
close, I want to say to those who have 
read it for the sake of reading some- 
thing, that I hope they found it inter- 
esting enough to keep them awake. To 
those who have been there before and 
are old at the game, I hope they found 
something in it to awaken slumbering 
memories of incidents in their own ex- 
periences to set them dreaming them 
over again. And to those who are green 
at the game, as I was, and want to try 
it, I hope the facts here put forth will 
prove instructive in giving an idea of 
what may be expected on such a trip. 
For that purpose it is principally writ- 
ten, and for their benefit I will add that 
the trip can be made most enjoyable by 
going properly prepared. The prepara- 
tion consists mainly in getting suitable 
headnets, clothing and tackle. The head- 
net should be of fine black silk veiling 
with a weighted lower edge to keep it 
close to the shoulders and under the coat, 
which is buttoned over it. The white 
or green cotton variety obstructs the 
evesight, and the little midges have no 
trouble in getting through them. I pre- 
fer the canvas shooting coat, which can 
be buttoned close about the neck and 
wrists to keep the flies from crawling 
up the arms, and over a sweater in rainy 
or cold weather, or over a flannel shirt 
on warm days. It works well, especially 
as it has big pockets for fly books, cam- 
era, lunch, ete. For leg-gear I want full 
length trousers, as the more swagger 
knee-breeches and stockings are pie for 
the mosquitoes. The hat should have a 
fairly wide and stiff brim, to hold the 
headnet away from the face, and the lat- 
ter should be worn over the hat and held 
in place by a light and not tight rubber 
band placed over it around the hat band. 
Dogskin gloves, coming well up over the 
wrists, so the coat sleeves will button 
over them, keep out the flies. 

When fishing close to camp, waders 
with heavy felt-soled wading shoes or 
rubber hip boots are good, but if much 
walking is necessary, I prefer to take 
mine in heavy wool trousers tucked into 
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stiff soled shoes not too heavily studded 
with hobnails. 

Many of the rods, both low and high 
priced, which I had a chance to handle 
on this trip, were either too light or too 
heavy, or not well proportioned, and | 
came to the conclusion that while most 
makers can turn out a good trout fly or 
bait rod, the salmon rod is best bought of 
those who know the game. Good, service- 
able rods can be had in Halifax and 
Newfoundland at from nine to fifteen 
dollars, but if you want a really high 
class rod, an English greenheart at 
twenty dollars, which I believe can only 
be bought in Halifax, has the first call 
with me, even if the same maker turns 
out a double cane with steel center rod 
that costs over twice that sum. The silk 
headnets, too, I believe, can only be 
bought in Halifax. Fifty yards of good 
enamel line costs from two to four dol- 


lars. Nine-foot casts or leaders of heavy 


gut cost one-fifty to three dollars, accord- 
ing to the quality. Ordinarily the lighter 
leader will do, but you are likely to want 
the heaviest after any cast and then, 
like the Texan’s gun, want it “very bad.” 

Good single-action salmon reels sell 
at from six to fourteen dollars and more. 


The flies should be of the best and for 
Newfoundland on No. 6 and 8 double 
hooks. Forrest flies sell at about fifty 
cents each, and you want about eight 
each of the Jock Scott and silver doctor 
and a few black dose, fairy and Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

The Little Codroy is not at its best 
until August, and then salmon are taken 
from it as large as thirty-four pounds, 
the average nearer eight. The Grand 
Codroy and the streams running into 
Bay St. George are earlier, according to 
the condition of the water; being goo:| 
from June 15 to the end of July. Board 
can be had at from eight dollars per 
week to three dollars per day, and good, 
painstaking guides at from one-fifty to 
three dollars per day. 

Almost without exception the people 
met on the trip are of the better class 
and uniformly courteous and agreeable, 
many of them being highly educated 
and of wide experience in travel and 
sports. Some were there to enjoy the 
scenery and climb the mountains; others 
to hunt insects, ete., but most of us were 
after fish, and if ever there was a coun- 
try laid out for the purpose it is New- 
foundland. 
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TROUT FISHING IN FAIRYLAND 


A DAY AMONG THE WILD THINGS 


OF 


THE BROOK AND WOODS A DOZEN 


MILES FROM HOME 


By B. W. MITCHELL 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


RULY, now, would you expect to 
find Fairyland within a dozen 
miles of a city numbering within 

its borders a million and a half rushing, 
grinding, hustling mortals, all in sordid, 
pitiless rivalry of competition for daily 
hbread—and as much more as they can 
get? Yet there it really lies, in the ex- 
quisite beauty of a primeval swamp. 
Trout, too, in a low lying swamp of bot- 
tomless mud and marsh, seem a bit of an 
anomaly. Yet there they really are; 
for the stream that with many branches 
drains this tangle. flows clear and iey, 
brawling and dashing over a bed of whit- 
est sand and pearly pebbles: while twenty 
vards to either side many a stray cow 
has mired helplessly. How a swamp can 
endure undrained and undried, with suf- 
ficient slope to enable its central stream 
to rush along with mimic waterfall and 
sweet ripple music, is a mystery. But 
mysteries are many in this big round 
world, and when one is on the right side 
of a mystery, enjoying it, reveling in it, 
all interrogation marks are a profana- 
tion. I, for one, am ready to accept at 
face value all the pleasurable mysteries 
that come my way, and bow a thankful 
and unquestioning knee to Fortuna. 

For ages this Fairyland has lain at our 
gates, and its stream, teeming with the 
beaxties of the pink polka dot. has been 
open anc unforbidden. Come. this fair 
summer morning, let us go to this Fairv- 
land. Perhaps our eves may be opened, 
and ere we leave the charmed spot we 
mav have the privilege vonchsafed us to 


Ourselves behold three Spirits mad with joy 
Come dashing down on a tall wayside flower” 


Or, coloring the present with visions of 
the lofty past when beauty and art 
reigned in Greece and men of keener 
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sight than we saw ideal beings of perfect 
form divine, we may by stealth surprise 
some pool with sporting naiads_ while 
fauns and satyrs flee at our approach. 

Leaving the awakening city at the de- 
licious hour between snore and yawn, 
when milk wagons are rattling on their 
rounds and crates and barrels of green 
goods for the day’s hunger are moving 
from wharf and depot, we are soon 
landed at the quiet little village, where a 
gay yellow—no, on second thought, yal- 
ler—stage takes us on for a four or 
five-mile drive up country. A merry 
ride it is in the soft morning air, and all 
too soon over. The driver wishes us luck 
and will wait for us at the bridge for the 
evening train, bringing our suit cases 
with fresh clothing. A quarter mile of 
plodding follows over fresh plowed sandy 
soil; no easy task in hip rubbers. A line 
of wood draws nearer, and as we pull the 
last heavy foot from a field of tomato 
plants, we stand upon a little hillock. 
the threshold of Fairyland. 

It is a field of sapphire. this tiny bluff; 
for the beautiful lupines fairly match in 
their profusion the azure sky above them. 
Below us lies the swamp. We plunge 
down the broken path in eagerness: “Fa- 
cilis descensus averno.” The foot sinks 
deep in the mire. sharp contrast to the 
drv. loose sand of a moment ago. A 
broken leaf of the skunk cabbage spreads 
mephitie odors, and we tear through a 
clump of tall blackberries in full and 
snowy blossom. ‘Trees, tall and spindle. 
shade the damp mosses, from which 
countless purple violets nod a coy wel- 
come. A tangle of fallen timber bars the 
way. What is this? A pace-wide stream- 
let gliding under the bare network of 
boughs and branches. 
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“Where’s your trout stream ?” calls my 
dubious companion. 

“Cast a hook in there and find out; 
you’ve plenty room.” 

“Room!” with a contemptuous snort. 
“T see a hole six inches square between 
the twigs.” 

“Well, that’s plenty.” 

Just here be it said that in Fairyland 
the fly is an impossibility—I mean, of 
course, the artificial fly ; of the thousands 


lead about his leader, just the right 
weight, just the right distance from the 
hook. He must know to the inch how far 
his hook will sink in a given number of 
vards, in order to clear this sunken log, 
to escape that maze of submerged brush- 
wood, to dip deep into yonder moss-bor- 
dered hole by the tree root. He must 
strike just “so,” with accurate touch. He 
must reel in with well judged speed, or a 
eaught hook and broken leader is the 
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that buzz and bite I observe a discreet 
silence. No being of the earth earthy 
could cast a feather in this labyrinth. 
"Tis the day and deed of the humble 
earthworm; and vaunt not thyself over- 
much, O fly fisherman, for the element of 
skill here lacketh not wholly. To atone 
for the impossibility of practicing the 
more aristocratic method, full many a 
snare is set for the “dubber” and his 
hook. He must wrap a wee bit of sheet 
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penalty. To fish five miles of this water 
and bring out the hook one starts with 
is no mean feat of angling skill. But 
now the wriggling worm is looped artisti- 
cally and lowered gently, plummet-wise, 
through that six-inch opening among the 
branches into the little pool below. 

The angler is on the sun side of the 
brook; so, with the utmost care to pre- 
vent her shadow falling athwart the wa- 
ter, she pays out the line gently, as the 
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current sweeps the hook beneath the 
branches. Tug! A sharp strike and some 
skillful play to keep the fish from looping 
a twig, and a ten-inch trout gasps in 
the creel. Those olive vermiculations, 
mazy and graceful; those pink and gold 
spots; those deep orange bordered fins! 
Was ever a fish more lovely? On down 
the stream we move. Feathery water 
grasses are growing in this bend. Stop 
and half fill the creels. “Twill keep the 
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a few belated dogwoods flaunt their gor- 
geous blossoms. Here a great log, fallen 
many years gone, lies aslant the current, 
water-soaked and moss-grown. The 
stream, as if angered at the intrusion, 
swirls around its ends and down the side. 
The sand and pebbles are undermined 
from its base. Kneel here, ten yards 
above, and cast your worm upon the 
waters. Down it floats, steered clear of 
obstacles by gentle movements of the tip 














“THE OCTOPUS” 


trout fresh and moist. The wood now 
grows a trifle less dense. Did you ever 
see such beautiful deep, cushiony mosses ? 
Here is a botanist’s prize, if you can 
spare a moment from fish for flower. A 
great bed of delicate maianthemum, the 
false lily of the valley, white and fra- 
grant. There rise a few tall racemes of 
swamp pink; while the blue, white and 
yellow violets are everywhere. Off there 
to the right, under those tall chestnuts, 


of the rod. Some, to save trouble, would 
go below and trail the bait up against the 
flow. Useless; your big trout well knows 
that worms and bugs and appetizing tid- 
bits never float up stream. Save that 
trick for some eddy. As the hook drifts 
past that deep mined hole by the butt of 
the log, there is a swirl of the water. Ah, 
missed him. Try again. Sit down and 
wait five minutes, 

A shadow moves noiselessly across 
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your vision, a great shadow and a slow. 
The crow has not spied you. He alights 
close by a bunch of sticks on the big tree 
over your head. See him adjust his 
wings. He can not get the tips of them 
fixed right. Fussy fellow. He half 
opens his wings and closes them again 
a dozen times. You have seen a woman 
take her hat off in a theatre and give her 
hair a dozen nervous little pats? Well, 
the principle is the same. You move a 
hand. He glimpses you and is off in 
flapping panic, showering down upon 
vou a torrent of caws and causeless curs- 
ings. 


Sit quiet yet a while. That  gold- 
brown shadow is a wood thrush. Were it 
nearer evening his clear. sweet song 


would be a delight. A ecatbird scolds in 
angry miaulings because we have pre- 
sumed to sit at her door. The breeze 
brings a heavy, delicious fragrance. 
Whence? A glance up wind suffices; 
among the dark waxen leaves of a swamp 
magnolia gleam the great creamy blooms 
in profuse magnificence. Fairyland is 
casting its spell. But now it is time to 
try that fellow again. 

Away floats the worm with enticing lit- 
tle kinks and wiggles. That strike fas- 
tened him. Take your time. Play him 
carefully; he’s a good one. Watch his 
skilled battle. But he battles with fate, 
for the barb is set. Well played! He’s 
the grandfather of them all: sixteen 
inches, by the piper that plaved before 
Moses! His conqueror sits down to gloat 
over him and to pity him. 

As we work our way down the brook, 
we fee] the special charm of trout fish- 
ing. It is different from any other fish- 
ing under the sun. There is constant 
change, constant variety, constant mo- 
tion. And in addition to all the beauty 
and to all the action, one is kept on the 
qui vive every instant by the complexity 
of the problem, the quarry is so highly 
individualized. No two trout ever behave 
quite alike, either in their choice of a 
home, their actions when lured from it, 
or the kind of temptation to which thev 
are prone to vield—their besetting sin I 
imagine it would be called in men by the 
fishers of men. And it is yours to know 


all these things, to enter into the life of 
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vour vivid rushing game, to tell when he 
lurks in pool and when he roves the 
rapid, to divine his besetting sin and to 
eater to it, to match your wit to his wis- 
dom, to learn his haunt, his habit and 
his hold—for the last is often light. 
Crawl now on hands and knees through 
the snow drifts of the laurel bloom or 
the provoking prod of the greenbrier to 
test some likely pool; and how the heart 
hounds when after some such labored 
passage the lure is skillfully drifted down 
a bubbling rapid or gently dropped at the 
very edge of the froth dammed back by 
a fallen log, and the judgment is vindi- 
cated and toil rewarded by the vicious 
strike ef a “pounder.” Climb anon 
along a moss-grown trunk to reach a fa- 
vored spot, and as the hook sinks slowly 
to the depths, to be swept into the myste- 
rious dark recesses beneath the water- 
worn bank, the breath is held till the 
frenzied fish is plaved clear of root and 
gnarl. 

On, on into Fairyland, the unexpected 
happening ever. A grouse, startled and 
startling. bounds to whirring flight like a 
great projectile: or the soft whistling 
disappearance of a brown phantom be- 
travs the brooding woodeock. On, on 
into Fairvland, further and vet further. 
Here indeed is the scene of their revels. 
The stream, now swollen by spring and 
tributary, divides in many branches: the 
Thousand Tslands in miniature greet the 
eve. Perfect bridges of old decaving logs 
are here, green with mosses, even as the 
mossy brink we tread ; true fairy bridges 
these, bordered with nodding grasses and 
waving ferns growing out from the moss 
that clothes and paves them and gemmed 
with the frail white stars of the trien- 
talis. Surely were the scales of clogging 
mortality to fall from the eye, some 
lovely nvmph would he revealed seated 
there in blest seclusion. Deiopeia, fairest 
of form, bathing her silvery feet in the 
limpid pool. A rush in the thicket sur- 
prises us hack to realitv. A flash of 
white vanishes on the instant. There 
are the tracks: it is a splendid buck. Pic- 
ture him dashing from imagined peril 
through the swamp growth, shielding as 
only he knows how his tender velvet 
horns. Wild deer a dozen miles from the 
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great city? A lit- 
eral fact. 

The hours wear on. The stream at 
every turn yields new beauties. Fanciful 
resemblances are traced in the gnarlings 
of trunk and root, serving as landmarks 
of beauty for trip after trip. One of 
these is startling in its realism; a group 
of trees, undermined by the stream and 
shaken by the storm, has fallen in mass, 
and the great roots are shaped into a 
mighty octopus with swollen body and 
twisted arms. The illusion is perfect ; 
and as one and another’ swift-darting 
trout are creeled from the pool at the 
monster’s arm-tip, overhung with masses 
of button bush abloom with its pale pipes, 
the temptation is strong to an apprehen- 
sive glance at the octopus, grim guard- 
ian of the greenwood. But he moves not, 
nor stirs a coiled arm to writhing. We 


A literary lie! No. 
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may pass on unharmed to many another 
pool and ripple, many a choice fish and 
charming scene. 

The bridge at last; and we reach it 
with the tinkle of the stage bells in our 
ears. The trophies are counted, and the 
story of each glistening victim recounted. 
Now we enjoy at least the suspicion of a 
bath in the clear, cold brook, and fresh 
clothing donned in the thicket’s friendly 
cover, 

Delicious memories haunt us as we are 
whirled back to the city’s dust and jar 
and turmoil; and as we step from the 
train, Nip (who is subject to vagaries of 
the imagination) turns to me: “I hope 
there’ll be trout fishing in Heaven.” But 
the eternal truths of theology take no 
cognizance of Happy Hunting Grounds. 
Trout in Heaven? Alas, no. They'll all 


he goldfish. 
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CLASS C 


S we advance into the third division 
of fishes of established gameness, 


averaging between ten and thirty 
pounds, we pass into a company of for- 
inidable proportions and strength, whose 
conquest is not to be lightly considered 
and brands the conquerer as having at- 
tained a considerable degree of profi- 
ciency in the handling of rod and reel. 

The California yellowtail is a “hail fel- 
low, well met,” extending a hearty and 
vigorous welcome to all comers with the 
utmost impartiality. They are caught 
from the Mexican border to Monterey, 
from March to October, and travel in 
regiments and battalions in July and 
August. As they average eighteen pounds, 
while attaining a weight of sixty, they 
have been dubbed “three salmon rolled 
into one,” and play wild havoe with rods 
and lines. Their eager pursuit by rod 
anglers is not surprising. 

I have caught them under all condi- 
tions, trolling sardines, anchovies, mack- 
erel, smelti—dead and salted; drifting 
with the same fish freshly “snagged” and 
still living; anchored with crawfish, aba- 
lone entrails and kelp fish as bait. The 
trolling is to be preferred, as the fish 
strike on the run, having a flying start 
that robs the reel of fifty feet or more 
before the startled angler grasps the 
situation. 

There are no “between rounds,” no 
breathing spells, with the vellowtail. He 
is fighting for his life, desperately, no 
quarter given nor asked, with an amazing 
staying power akin to that marvelous 


faculty of the leaping tuna. The angler 
is far more likely to-be the first one ex- 
hausted, the inches of line grudgingly 
granted to the “pumping” rod are earned 
by the sweat of his brow and the semi- 
paralysis of his biceps. 

“Have I got a fish or a devil?” ex- 
claimed a weary Englishman, after a 
half hour’s work with Sir Yellowtail 
still gamboling lightly about at the end 
of two hundred feet of line. And many 
have shared his astonishment while 
“catching” these animated galvanic bat- 
teries. 

That man has lived and lived intensely. 
to whose bending rod a half dozen lusty 
vellowtail have capitulated in a bright 
forenoon. May his remaining history be 
ever so hum-drum or prosaic, that crisp 
encounter will illuminate the dullest 
moments. 

A word as to the tackle. A twelve- 
ounce rod, seven feet long, a hundred 
vards of 18-strand line, a good reel, at 
the line’s end four feet of piano wire 
tipped with a_ regulation yellowtail 
hook, is the best equipment. <A_ pipe 
sinker about ten feet above the hook is 
often advisable, as the sardine tends to 
troll too high at times. These small five- 
inch bait-fish must troll naturally and 
not spin nor twirl. This is accomplished 
by thrusting the hock into the mouth, 
out at the gills, then gently pushing the 
point through the side about three inches 
from the tail. The leader is then pulled 
taut, the mouth secured immovably to 
the hook-shank by tight wiring, keeping 
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SURF CASTING FOR STRIPED BASS AND DRUM 


SCENE AT BARNEGAT 


the body straight and avoiding any 
“buckle” at the neck. This is given in 
detail as its importance cannot be over- 
estimated. ‘Troll with seventy feet out, 
not too fast, quietly skirting the sea- 
weed banks. 

Should fortune so highly favor you as 
to give both rods a simultaneous strike, 
a half bucket of sardines should go 
over at once and a circle of a hundred 
feet diameter should be executed about 
the locality to hold the school. 

At Catalina the yellowtail is ubiqui- 
tous, but certain localities have proved 
themselves favorite haunts. Among oth- 
ers may be mentioned Ship Rock, Italian 
Gardens, (oat Harbor, off Torqua 
Spring and about Seal Rocks, but in sea- 
son the bay of Avalon cannot be excelled. 
High carnival is held there when a school 
sweeps in, a mass of rowboats, a maze of 
rods and lines, laughter, shouts and— 
abuse, too, as the looked fish entangle 
a dozen lines into a veritable Gordian 
knot. To the onlooker, these glittering 
amenities are most amusing. Within a 
stone’s throw of the Metropole Hotel, a 
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Yankee friend and | had a glorious but 
somewhat “‘messy” two hours late one 
afternoon. ‘The yellowtail were waging 
a pitched battle with a vast army of sar- 
dines in the bay, each second sounding 
the death knell of hundreds with the 
casualties all on one side. Snagging, 
usually so difficult, now became farcically 
easy, the sardines nearly leaping into the 
narrow skiff that we had hurriedly taken 
upon seeing the tremendous commotion 
in the harbor. The glittering fry, like 
myriads of glimmering strips of polished 
metal, raced wildly hither and thither, in 
waves, rising like a bright cloud through 
the clear water, up, up, hard pressed 
from below, till they frothed right into 
the air all about us, falling back with 
the noise of furious rainfall. Clear 
across the harbor, the waters were torn 
‘in a tempest of frenzy. (To more clear- 
ly convey an impression of the numbers 
of the sardines, it may be stated that a 
seine haul of eleven tons was made that 
evening in the bay without apparent 
diminution of the school.) The yellow- 
tail were “grown-ups,” twenty-five and 
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thirty pounds apiece, breaking water with 
a furor, and accompanied by a suds and 
spray as of a violent surf, making a blue- 
fish mélée appear a very tame affair. 

In a trice, two fish were executing a 
tug-of-war upon our lines, each striving 
to pull the boat against the other. We 
were both standing and our position was 
decidedly unenviable, almost untenable. 
Apparently one of us must cut loose his 
tormentor or jump overboard, alterna- 
tives equally unpleasant. But, be it re- 
corded, after many mishaps. we landed 
both these fish, and that without a gaff, 
too. In our haste, we had overlooked this 
handy instrument ; there was nothing for 
it but to risk a dislocated wrist and 
grasp the lively fish by the handle be- 
hind the broad tail. As there seemed to 
he “standing room only” aboard, our 
prizes were strung on the painter and 
dangled at the bow like so many perch. 

A swarm of boats were avenging the 
persecuted sardines by thinning out their 
assailants. The fun was hilarious, the 
confusion chaotic. We sculled in at sun- 
set. with five splendid vellowtail, aggre- 


gating in weight above a total of 130 
pounds. 

A rough sea adds materially to the 
labor of “pumping,” the unforeseen 
pitches of the boat upsetting all efforts 
at delicate gauging of opportunities. I 
recollect a 28-pound fish that proved 
most exhausting in a choppy sea off 
Sphynx Rock, where we were exposed to 
the full sweep of the Pacific gale, nearly 
forty minutes being required to lead him 
to the gaff. 

The yellowtail is most shapely and 
nicely proportioned, the arch of the back, 
the firm jaws, the powerful caudal lobes 
all speak strength and speed. The domi- 
nant color is a pale yellow, the sides 
white, the back bluish-lemon. In_ the 
water, the forked tail is a vivid gold, 
quite distinct at a depth of fifty feet or 
more in these transparent seas. The larg- 
est specimen the writer has seen was H. 
W. Meyst’s champion 44-pounder, first 
prize, 1904, in the Tuna Club’s five 
months’ tournament. The second prize 
(a gaff from Ed. vom Hofe) fell to my 


39-pound fish, which gave me the “time 
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of my life” at Johnson’s Harbor one 
fine May morning. The greatest number 
taken in a day by two rods, I believe, is 
forty-three, and two ladies, Mrs. Frank 
V. Rider and Mrs. P. O. Kendall, have 
acquitted themselves most gallantly with 
a score of twenty-eight fish. The gold 
medal presented to the club for perpetual 
contest, by John F. Francis, bears upon 
the attached bars this terse record of 
famous first prize yellowtail: 1898, E. 
V. Rider, 41 pounds; 1899, F. S. Ger- 
rish, 37 pounds; 1900, R. F. Stocking, 
48 pounds; 1901, T. S. Manning, 33 
pounds; 1902, Dr. Trowbridge, 471% 
pounds ; 1903, F.P. Newport, 46 pounds ; 
1904, H. W. Meyst, 44 pounds; 1905, J. 
E. Plueger, 43 pounds. 

We may leave the yellowtail, with the 
unchallenged tribute that he is a superb 
game fish, deservedly famous the world 
over. 

Ugly tempered, tough and vicious, the 
albacore is a cut-and-thrust, reckless bue- 
caneer of the high seas. Possessed of an 
astounding vitality and virility, raging 
when hooked like an infuriated bull, he 
sounds straight downward to apparently 
“take root,” so immovable does he be- 


come. One might as well essay to con- 
trol the Whitehead torpedo with rod and 
reel as to stay the albacore in its first 
irresistible plunge. 

After a half hour’s fruitless tugging 
has convinced the augler that the fish is 
foul in some submarine wreck, the strain 
tells and the albacore is slowly and labori- 
ously lugged up “by the heels,” rising 
head downward the entire trip. The 
journey is varied by lightning surges, 
particularly as the boat is neared and he 
realizes his impending doom. In this he 
shows his near relationship to the tuna, 
whom he so closely resembles that once 
his long sabre-like pectorals are trimmed, 
inexperienced tourists readily “recog- 
nize” him as a baby specimen of the 
famous fish. 

Their range is a very indefinable prop- 
osition, they being essentially a pelagic 
fish, frequently mid-ccean, and shunning 
coastal waters as a rule. Yachts off the 
Californian mainland take them now and 
then, but the steep shores of the islands, 
over twenty miles at sea, provide a natu- 
ral and congenial shelter for their 
schools. They are rather more plentiful 
in fall and winter, a conspicuous excep- 
tion to the other large game fish; from 
a sporting viewpoint, the sole redeeming 
feature of the colder season. 

Trolling with the ever useful sardine 
(preyed upon ceaselessly by fish, gulls, 
seals, pelicans and the canning sloop 
Alpha), about two miles out in the chan- 
nel, the albacore may usually be foun! 
“at home” and ten or twenty taken in a 
half-day. Like other mackerel, they are 
gregarious and the schools may be at- 
tracted by chumming. The Tuna Club 
indorses the policy of cutting loose alba- 
core brought to gaff, as they are not 
eaten and therefore their excessive killing 
is in no way justifiable. A flagrant vio- 
lation of the laws of common decency, 
to sav nothing of the first conceptions of 
sportsmanship, is connected with this ex- 
cellent fish. 

An abnormally large school appeared 
off Santa Catalina Island one summer, 
twenty hoats or more joined in the at- 
tack, and five tons were taken in a few 
hours on rods. Was the blood-thirsty 
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crew ashamed of the affair, endeavoring 
to hush it up? By no means. The en- 
tire catch, upon great racks, and piled 
in weltering heaps, with all who partici- 
pated, in a group, was photographed (a 
needless advertisement of these unique 
fishing grounds), and it makes to-day 
a very popular postcard in the island 
shops. A few boatmen, warm friends of 
the writer, were in this affair, men whom 
one would never have thought capable 
of such wantonness. Of course, they all 
had lost their heads and several have ad- 
mitted since that they are heartily 
ashamed of having figured in it. This 
immense weight of fish was towed out 
to sea and dumped cover, a sorry finale to 
an abominable business. 

Yellowtail tackle is employed for al- 
bacore, although a stout rod is a sine 
qua non, as the fish must be lifted. As 
they bleed copiously, they should be held 
at the boat side a moment before being 
taken in. The largest specimen I have 
seen was caught in Lover’s Cove by a 
Colorado millionaire. It was a magnifi- 
cent sight, forcing the needle upon the 
dial to the 48-pound mark. They aver- 
age, perhaps, 20 pounds, although a 35- 
pounder creates no comment. The rec- 
ord fish last summer weighed 48 pounds 
also, and was the prize of J. C. Pillster, 
of Denver. 

A peculiar characteristic is their in- 
variable stuffed appearance. One half 
expects their skins to split, so plump are 
they; indeed, their hides seem several 
sizes too small, their extreme girth giv- 
ing the impression of a short, fat Indian 
club. In color and shape they are a 
counterpart, to the unscientific eye of the 
average pleasure-angler, of the leaping 
tuna, excepting the faleate, sevthe-blade 
fins extending two-thirds of the total 
length of the fish, along its gun-metal 
blue flanks. 

A hint may well be dropped about 
watching one’s fingers while fighting the 
albacore; he is no respecter of persons, 
but will maim the digits of high and low, 
of expert and novice, by the speed at 
which he sets the reel handle spinning. 
He will often be found dashing wildly 
about in a feeding school of tuna, driving 
the flying fish fiercely. I have a very 
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A FORMIDABLE FOE 


warm regard for the albacore. There 
seems a perennial zest about its play that 
never surfeits. The rod record stands 
at 65 pounds, taken in 1895 by J. Neal 
Plumb, of New York City, and was se- 
cured only after so severe a resistance 
that all aboard the boat were convinced 
that a large tuna was being played. 

Salmon and salt water may seem a 
singular combination to anglers accus- 
tomed to associating this illustrious fish 
with mountain streams amid Scottish 
highlands, English rivers and the tribu- 
taries of the Saint Lawrence. The ex- 
cellent gentlemen, whose feats in the 
singing shallows and deep, cool pools of 
the Restigouche were recounted to me 
while moose hunting in the Gaspe coun- 
try, would scarce recognize the Pacific 
salmon or chinooh as a clansman of 
their worshiped idol. 

The salmon votary, the absolute disci- 
ple whose recreation days are consecrated 
to winning the terminal laurels of the 
fresh water angler, would surely deride 
the fish that-takes no fly. Notwithstand- 
ing this probable scornful approach, he 
scon would find the chinook the equal 
if not the superior of }:is inland friends 
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and the spoon or fish bait as serviceable 
i means of effecting the necessary junc- 
tion of fish mouth ané@ hook as tie most 
enticing silver doctor. The entire situ- 
ation seems quite unlike the rivulet meth- 
ods, the tackle would be considered 
shameful, the practical absence of the 
leaping when hooked a great depreciation 
and the bustling mélée in a salmon- 
rushed anchovy school a_ discordant 
clamor compared to the sweet, silent, 
symphony of woodland Nature. 

But the oceanic salmon fishing is not 
unattended by beautiful scenic setting, 
for the turquoise disk of Monterey Bay. 
the shimmering hazy whiteness of the 
Sierra range, the quaint fisher cottages, 
all bathed in the inimitable radiance of 
a erisp June morning, thril! and ex- 
hilarate unconsciously ss one sits, rod 





HAULING SALMON UP TO THE PIER 
IN MONTEREY BAY 


in hand, in the midst of this splendie 
natural display. 

The fish itself is unquestionably a 
beauty, swelling witli intense vital force. 
Were it caught at a depth of five instead 
of thirty-five feet, the air would proba- 
bly be sought oftener in graceful bounds. 

The yellowtail tackle usually em- 


ployed at Monterey. Santa Cruz, Port 
Harford and near the old Carmel Mis- 
sion, is made necessary by this sounding 
to considerable depths. Any lighter 
tackle would scarcely bear the strain of 
lifting a 30-pound fish the distance. The 
depth at which the slow trolling is best 
varies according to individual opinion. 
but it seems that excellent sport has been 
found at thirty to forty feet with pipe 
sinker, at lesser depths and a slight dis- 
tance beneath the surface. The sinker 
mentioned is tied weakly with thread, 
dropping off at the first jerk upon the 
line, thus leaving the fish unencumbered. 
The movements of the food fish, the 
abundance, and the appetite of the sal- 
mon, the weather, the experience of the 
angler himself—a variety of factors may 
influence the choice of mode. 

The strike, though not always, is often 
a gentle running off, which accelerates in 
speed extremely as the rod pressure is 
felt. The play at once becomes exceed- 
ingly brisk, the salmon’s peculiar knack 
of standing on his head and thumping 
the line with his massive tail is most 
disconcerting until one becomes accus- 
tome to it. The struggle may last a 
half hour, everv moment an undiluted 
iov. replete with exciting incident. the 
regret that it must be ended by the gaff, 
lost in the eagerness to take on a fresh 
antagonist. 

The chinook salmon which T saw at 
Del Monte were, on the whole. fish of 
ahout 22 pounds’ weight, it not being un- 
usual to take a 30-pounder. According 
to H. A. Vachell.* the rod record is a 
monstrous fish of seventy pounds, caught 
at the mouth of the Campbell River by 
Sir Richard Musgrave. <A east of this 
specimen is in the Museum at Victoria. 
Vancouver Island. 

The chinook is found from Santa Bar- 
bara to Alaska. beine the staple canning 
salmon of the Columbia River and Puget 
Sound. Tt is not eustomarily taken with 
a hook in Oregon or Washington, though 
several persons stated to me when at the 
Dalles, at Portland and at Seattle, that 
they had sueceeded in overcoming the 
chinook’s local aversion to the haited 

*“Life and Sport on the Pacific Slope.” 
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hook. ‘The yarn of the British Admiral 
may be retold here, though it is tolerably 
familiar to all Westerners. It seems that 
his country was considering the desira- 
bility of Alaska, when his curt declara- 
tion, “Let the Yankees have it; the sal- 
mon won’t take a fly,” satisfied that 
nation of sportsmen that the country was 
not so valuable after all. 

A heap of freshly caught salmon re- 
sembles so many bars of molten silver— 
rather of solidified mereury—so immacu- 
late, so unsullied is their luster. Rec- 
tangular, with small head and heavy tail, 
they seem devoid of the long, graceful 
curves of many fishes, the upper and 
lower lines of the body running parallel 
for the greater part of their length. 

The best months at Monterey seem to 
be May, June and July. The schools 
forsake the open sea and range about the 
bays and coves. It has been only for the 
past fifteen years that rod angling for 
salmon has been known in the West. 
The following extract is from the experi- 
ence of J. Parker Whitney, the pioneer 
in this field, who has done most to ac- 
quaint the fishing world with the taking 
of the Sacramento River salmon at Mon- 
tery :* 

“The game commences when the sal- 
mon is brought to the surface. Then the 
salmon will frequently strike off on the 
surface in a straight line several hundred 
feet. In two instances I have trembled 
for my line, being compelled, with all the 
strain I dared to put on, to allow the fish 
to take out within 50 or 100 feet of all 
I had, although the boat was being pro- 
pelled as rapidly as two men could row 
toward the fish. But it has been rarely 
that I have paid out over 400 feet. Not 
so often as in fresh water does the sal- 
mon leap out of the water, and seldom 
over two or three times. 

“My daily catch has averaged nearly 
eight fish, and given most exciting sport. 
The careful weight of 69 salmon caught 
I find to be 1,133 pounds, or about 16 
pounds each. The smallest was a grilse 
of 5 pounds and the largest of 30 pounds. 
All my catches have been in the early 
morning, starting out at 4 o’clock and 


*“Forest and Stream,” July 29, 1893. 


getting back to the hotel in each instance 
but one for lunch. The exception was 
an all-day fishing, when I secured 18 
salmon, weighing 286 pounds.” 

Rod angling for salmon in the Yukon, 
Fraser and Sacramento Rivers in the 
West, the Penobscot and Kennebec in 
Maine is omitted, as the watery element 





THIRTY-POUND CHINOOK SALMON 
TAKEN AT MONTEREY 


from which the fish are taken is fresh, 
and we are considering game fishing 
strictly oceanic. 

Now may the Eastern reader relight 
his pipe and settle back afresh in his 
chair with contented anticipation of re- 
treading familiar grcund as the striped 
bass comes before us for consideration. 
Few, indeed, are the salt water anglers 
to whom his tastes and habits, his size 
and shape are not as a well-thumbed 
book. Each has a favorite weight of rod, 
a pet brand of line, a peculiar arrange- 
ment of swivels, sinkers, snoods and 
hook; it is, perhaps, most diplomatic to 
spare him the opinion of an individual 
under these conditicns. To offer it will 
seem almost equivalent to advising him 
that the shape of his hat or the color of 
his tie is not quite all it might be. How- 
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ever, I believe in a much longer and 
lighter rod for surf fishing to place man 
and fish upon more equal terms than the 
“billiard cue” one so often sees. 

Can you not hear the call of the 
pounding surf, office man courting 





CHANNEL BASS CAUGHT AT OCEAN GROVE BY 
E. B. FRANKLIN—WEIGHT 27 1-2 POUNDS 


writer’s cramp, down there where the salt, 
crisp breeze blows free and clear, where 
stocks are not, the click of the telegraph 
yielding to the click uf the stricken reel ? 
Far better at your feet a lunch basket 
than a scrap basket! The gulls are even 
now whistling and wheeling, the spray 
flies and the bass are still lurking out 
behind the fourth incoming wave. 

There is scarcely a point between our 
Northern boundary and Key West at 
which the striped bass or rockfish has not 
been taken, but from Savannah to Cape 
Cod, especially at inlets, estuaries and at 
the point of influx of fresh water streams, 
they seem more frequent. At the best of 


fishing localities they are never consist- 
ently plentiful, the angler who lands one 
30-pounder every day in the week being 
in unusually good fortune. 

It may be noted in passing that bass 
angling under congenial conditions at a 
point accessible from both New York 
and Philadelphia is found at Asbury 
Park, N. J. An excellent fishing club* 
presides over the ceremonies; surf cast- 
ing, togged in thigh boots or pier work, 
taken comfortably from benches, are the 
favorite methods. Fish scaling 25 
pounds are not uncommon, prizes are 
offered for the season’s best catches and 
a general atmosphere of angling good- 
fellowshipsis radiated from the snug lit- 
tle clubhouse. The presence of bass in 
the locality is perhaps due to the several 
small lakes which have outlets into the 
sea. 

The manner of taking the bass by wad- 
ing into the sea, casting to the uttermost 
length of one’s skill, retreating to the 
shallows to await the fatal tug—all as- 
sumes a magnetic fascination to the 
nature lover. The sense of personal con- 
tact with Old Ocean, the caresses, none 
too gentle, of his outpost waves; sentries 
saluting trespassers upon his domain, 
wrings forth an acclaim of thanksgiving 
for life which, though it finds no utter- 
ance, thrills the foam-encompassed an- 
gler with a sterling exhilaration! 

What a joy, too, to finally draw from 
the surf’s reluctant yielding a superb 
fish as long as one’s arm, a silver blaze, 
hard won after a plucky fight, and to 
return to discomfit the less fortunate 
anglers by the sight of such prodigal 
good fortune! 

The striped bass respond best to soft 
shell or shedder crabs or blood worms. 
They average about 20 pounds, attaining 
a weight of 80 or 100, and seem more 
plentiful upon the Middle Atlantic 


*Statistics have purposely been eliminated 
from these notes as a rule, but a club that 
has the requisite ambition to inaugurate and 
maintain an all-summer tournament with de- 
sirable prizes should receive, perhaps, more 
than passing mention. The prizes for 1905 
were awarded as follows: Bamboo rod to 
Chas. A. Toland for largest striped bass—37 
pounds; Stratton silver cup and reel to Dr. 
J. F. Marshali, fish of 20 pounds 15 ounces; the 
Wilson silver cup for the largest kingfish to 
Hoffman Allan, Baltimore. Six other prizes 
were distributed. 
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coast in June and September. They are 
models of symmetry, with color a clear 
white shading to gray upon the back, 
streaked horizontally in dusky ribbons, 
as from a hurried toasting in a gridiron. 
As well as a favorite market sea food, 
they are probably the finest game fish 
north of St. Augustine. 

Some stupendous net hauls are re- 
ported from North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia.* “At one time about 30,000 
pounds were taken at a haul. Many of 
these weighed 75 to 85 pounds each. At 
another haul 820 fish, weighing 37,000 
pounds, were taken, many of 85 and a 
few of 95 pounds. Dr. Henshall saw one 
in Baltimore which tipped the beam at 
more than 100 pounds; one taken at Cut- 
tyhunk weighed 104, and Dr. Goode 
records an example caught at Orleans 
( Mass.) in the town cove, which weighed 
112 pounds.” 

The fish has the unique distinction of 
being the only game fish caught upon 
both shores of the continent. (‘The 
bonito is also found upon East and West 
coasts, but not taken by hook upon the 
Kast.) ‘The striped bass were introduced 
by the fish commission into Pacific 
waters and have thrived miraculously. 

The Western anglers have not been 
slow to pursue these noble fish with the 
rod, and a large and active body, the 
Striped Bass Club of San Francisco, is 
endeavoring to protect them, while judi- 
ciously encouraging light tackle and 
lengthy battles as opposed to “‘yank-em- 
in” tactics and consequent devastating 
slaughter. They are rapidly taking place 
in the first ranks of Pacific game fishes. 

The black drum is a seafaring indi- 
vidual, visiting many ports along our en- 
tire Eastern shores, but with a soft spot 
for Floridan bays as “snug harbors.” ‘To 
the metropolitan sportsman in search of 
lig game fish the drum is the only solu- 
tion of the problem. Here we have a 
ponderous chap, averaging about 30 
pounds, who, though a bit inclined to 
sluggishness and inaction, may yet be re- 
lied upon to wage a sturdy, stubborn 
combat. Above all, they are fairly abun- 
dant when once located and the bait cast 


*“American Food and Game Fishes,’”’ Jordan 
and Evermann, p. 374. 


in the surf for striped bass will often 
lure the drum. 

Dr. Pinkham, of Philadelphia, in 
July, 1904, had the rare good fortune 
to take a 62-pound black drum from the 
pier of the Asbury Park Fishing Club. 
This fish is probably the Middle States 
record. 

They are very destructive to oyster 
beds, a dental armament like a steel press 
enabling them to crunch the oyster shells 
like tea biscuits ; they are responsible for 
a serious financial loss annually. The 
favorite baits are the staple shedder crab, 
shrimps, and small fish. They present a 
pleasing appearance when freshly caught, 
bathed in the flooding sunlight, their 





STRIPED BASS CAUGHT AT ASBURY PARK BY 
WILLIAM BRUMMAKER—23 1-2 AND 
34 1-4 POUNDS 


backs glance ruddy-black, gray-black 
and iron-gray, the odd humped shoulders 
rising high above the head and tail. The 
tackle and rigging for striped bass are 
suitable for these fish. 

The weird booming that mysteriously 
arises from the depths, in colonial days 
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a frequent cause of panic among sailor 
fulk, is still the basis of many tales of 
ghosts and haunted localities. ‘The very 
material drumtish ‘s the origin of these 
visionary legends, the drumming being 
a vocal phenomenon accomplished by a 
peculiar manipulation of the gill covers 
and the laryngeal cords, not fully under- 
stood, but believed to be a call at the 
mating season. ‘The female utters a 
more dulcet, harmonious intonation than 
the male. 

The Southern channel bass, known 
also as red drum and redfish, is often 
confused with the black drum. It is most 
abundant in ‘Texas, and in Florida as 
well, seldom above Sandy Hook, and 
boasts a gameness far superior to its 
dusky brother. ‘They make no pretense 
of touching the 100-pound mark, 20 be- 
ing a liberal average, and a 50-pounder 
ranking in that mythical class known as 
“sockdolagers.” 

An excellent spirit animates these 
shapely fish, no passive submission to the 
straining rod is their modus operandi; 
but a tremendous burst of strength, speed 
and determination, bearing heavily upon 
the line, to right, to left, taking vigorous 
punishment from the angler above in a 
callous manner, often prolonging the 
struggle to a seemingly interminable 
length. When at last the gaff strikes 
home there appears a fine fellow, indeed, 
with a complexion of polished copper, 
brightly glistening as the brine-drops 
drip, fresh from its well-loved breakers. 
The bronze tone fades to paleness upon 
the sides and underneath, giving place 
to a ruddy tinted silver as of white coral 
that owns a faint pink blush. At the 
base of the tail a black circular dot, com- 
monly termed the “eye,” distinguishes 
the fish at a glance. 

Their light maroon color at times tints 
the water as a school advances just be- 
neath the surface. This striking sight 
was encountered by our party one after- 
noon when a mile off shore trolling for 
bluefish. We ran through the closely 
formed ranks of the little regiment, 
which dropped under our keel to reap- 
pear at once upon the opposite side, and 
plainly identified them as red drum of 
about 20 pounds average weight. ‘They 





ignored our bluefish squids and we were 
minus bait of any character. 1 judged 
the school to comprise about 200 individ- 
uals, apparently in good condition, and 
the concentrated strength of their florid 

ue shone through the intervening inches 
vf green sea water like a pale red rose 
beneath a stained glass. 

A single-jointed, well-balanced rod of 
about twelve ounces, 30U feet of fifteen- 
strand line and a knowledge of local tides 
and geographical peculiarities, to say 
nothing of a steady cye and supple wrist, 
these all are essentials to success and 
comfort in capturing channel bass. 

At Barnegat Inlet, N. J., casting into 
the powerful, swirling current is pro- 
ductive of some of the finest heavy- 
weight catches on the coasts of the North 
Atlantic States, with the inclusion of 
Buzzard’s and Narragansett Bays. ‘The 
September fishing is the best. The As- 
bury Park Fishing Club and a retinue 
of associated congenial spirits annually 
make a pilgrimage en masse at that time 
to Barnegat. Some of the records made 
are so remarkable that they command the 
attention of every angler of great or 
small experience. 

In 1904, in two weeks’ stay, 22 rods 
took 3,245 pounds of channel bass, 71 
pounds of striped bass. Largest indi- 
vidual total, 393 pounds, by Capt. G. W. 
Fenimore, including a 45-pound drum; 
Robt. A. Inch beached twelve fish, aver- 
aging 2642 pounds. 

In 1905 a total of 111 red drum were 
taken by the party, Chas. T. Schucraft, 
of New York City, taking thirteen fish 
averaging 28 pounds (a truly enviable 
achievement), Mr. Kinbacher, of Brook- 
lyn, following with twelve, including a 
49-pound beauty. Winfield Scott, sec- 
retary of the club, led the Jerseymen 
with eight splendid channel bass. Alto- 
gether, the fall fishing there is a distinct 
and extremely attractive treat. Strange 
to say, the black drum are practically un- 
known in this region. 

The characteristic drumming is noted 
to a lesser degree, at rather infrequent 
intervals, in the channel bass. 

With the striped bass it forms the 
premier class of salt water angling in 
North Atlantic waters and has won a 
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legion of stanch admirers by its high- 
spirited play. 

Let us return to the keys and corals 
of Florida coasts and briefly view the 
sportive kingfish, or cero. It is extreme- 
ly abundant, good eating, and conse- 
quently hotly pursued for the general 
market. While the average weight barely 
admits of its classification with the fore- 
going fish, yet the impressive proportions 
to which it often attains render it an 
excellent and superior game fish. Its 
temper is akin to that of the dashing 
bluefish, its habits in many respects simi- 
lar, and the usual method of catching 
by a trolling hand line and bone squid is 
identical. 

Strangely enough, the larger fish fre- 
quent the shallows, the smaller schools 
standing off shore, rather a reversal of 
the usual arrangement. Like the great 
Californian albacore, its presence in the 
winter months adds materially to its 
popularity and its extraordinary swift- 
ness, rather than powers of endurance, 
place it high in the ranks of mettlesome 
fishes. When leaping the cero leaves the 
water with an initial force that carries it 
a full boat’s length, a most spectacular 


performance, witnessed by many vessels 
in West Indian waters. 

The rod does not seem to displace the 
handline as it should in taking these fish. 
Just as the general trend of the times 
is enlightened, supplanting of the obso- 
lete old by the superior new, so should 
the primitive handline be relegated to 
the professional fisherman, and no ama- 
teur be guilty of its use. It is true that 
the kingfish are customarily taken from 
a sailboat, often in rough water, where 
the manipulation of rod and reel upon a 
shifting deck, advancing at a considera- 
ble speed in a choppy sea with perhaps a 
30-pound bundle of wildfire at the line’s 
end, becomes a rather awkward proposi- 
tion. But could the vessel be brought 
to a halt, the trick could be turned hand- 
ily. However, this would reduce the 
number of fish caught, and “there’s the 
rub,” unfortunately, to many thoughtless 
anglers. 

The kingfish is not unlike a Spanish 
mackerel in shape and appearance, and 
is a dusky, sooty gray, a common sight 
in the markets of the South, notably at 
Key West. Hundreds of pounds are 
often brought in by small boats, after a 
day’s work. 











THE ANGLER’S MUSIC 


By J. H. ROHRBACH 


I love to hear the robin, at the first streak of 
gray, 

Announce in wildest rapture the coming of 
the day. 

Again in deep’ning twilight the song floats on 
the breeze, 

Inspiring happy lovers, 
A-trysting ’neath the trets. 


I love to hear Bob’s whistle resound o’er hill 
and dale, 

Declaring “all is well” in the household of 
the quail. 

And, oh! the mimic thunder that fear and 
wonder brings, 

Produced by Father Pheasant 
A-drumming with his wings. 


I love the fussy squirrel, his bark and graceful 


poise ; 

Enjoying life in leafland, secure from naughty 
boys. 

The turtle’s mellow lyric bemoaning cruel 
fate 


Is heard in orchards cooing, 
A-ealling for his mate. 


I love to hear the veery with voice of bril- 
liant pow’rs ; 

And often as I hear him I wish such gift were 
ours. 

The weird and ghostly tapping that sounds 
the forest through, 

Proclaims that the woodpecker’s 
A-beating his tattoo. 


The world is full of music, if we knew how to 


hear ; 
And it is but a token of things that shall 
appear. 


But ne’er a sound can gladden, nor stir 
the heart to feel, 

As can a lusty bass 
A-flopping in the creel. 


THE WILD THINGS OF THE SWAMP 


HUNTING WITHOUT A GUN BUT 
DAY IN 


WITH AN 


INTELLIGENT SPANIEL ON A SUMMER 


ONTARIO 


By REGINALD GOURLAY 


ILERE is no more healthful and 
T instructive recreation for the in- 
telligent boy (or man either, for 
that matter) than that which is easily 
obtainable by studying the ways of the 
wild things that inhabit the swamps, 
woods, and forests in the vicinity of the 
town in which he lives. It is good for 
brain, nerves, eyes, and muscles. It is 
good for the disposition, too, for the more 
you know of any living creatures (except 
beasts of prey, rattlesnakes and such) 
the less inclined to do them an injury. 
Ignorance is the parent of cruelty. 

One need not seek the great forests of 
the North or West to study wild things 
and their ways. The habits of many in- 
teresting birds and smaller wild snimals 
may be studied at the expense of a not 
very long walk by the dwellers in most 
country towns all over the United States 
and Canada. 

In proof whereof, let the reader accom- 
pany me on a walk not more than three 
or four miles away from the small coun- 
try town in Canada, where I reside, 
through swamp and upland forest, and 
let us see what lessons we can learn of 
the wild creatures that we shall encountcr 
on our travels. 

Off I go, some bright morning, with 
my black spaniel Rex bounding wildly 
about me after the effervescent manner 
of spaniels. He would much prefer that 
I carried a gun instead of a hickory 
stick, but still he considers a walk in the 
woods, on any terms, is a long way bet- 
ter than staying at home, with nothing 
to do but catch flies on the’ veranda, or 
turn an occasional cow out of the shrub- 
bery. We live in a country town, and 
the cows in a Canadian country town 
wander through the environs at their own 
sweet wills. A town cow can open any 


gate not absolutely locked and bolted— 
and likes to do it. Ifa gate is open, they 
often pass on; if it is shut, they almost 
always open it and come in. But these 
are private troubles, and not interesting 
to the reader, who probably expects me 
to stick to natural history. 

A short walk through a pretty country 
road brings us to a trail leading up 
a sort of gorge, fringed with maple, 
beech and hickory trees, passing over the 
rolling downs and hills that encircle our 
little town, and on to the great cedar 
swamp we mean to explore. 

Not twenty yards up the gorge, seated 
close to his burrow in an old lime-kiln, 
we see our first wild thing. It is a large 
ground hog, or woodchuck (Arctomys 
monox), sitting up on his hind legs and 
surveying us with the air of stolid in- 
solence peculiar to this animal when he 
knows he is close to home. The change 
from languid indifference to scuttling ac- 
tivity on his part, and the Jack-in-the- 
box way with which he vanishes into his 
hole when he sees Rex coming at him 
ventre ad terre, is most amusing. The 
groundhog is of the marmot family, and 
is very common in the States and Can- 
ada. He lives on clover, grasses, and I 
fear sometimes vegetables and roots, such 
as turnips, beets, etc. His burrow is 
an elaborate one, having two or more 
entrances, and having a “citadel” where 
the young ones are born, and where pro- 
visions are stored, fifty feet or more from 
the principal entrance. He is generally 
a cautious beast, but if once cornered will 
fight to the last gasp. The oil obtained 
from his fat is the very best thing that I 
know of for keeping a gun from rusting. 
It is also said to be very good for sprains. 

Leaving him, and going up the path— 
the trees about us alive with swamp or 
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crow blackbirds, robins, and red-winged 
starlings, erroneously called blackbirds in 
most localities, all gathering for their 
winter migration—we reach the crest of 
the downs, and pause to look for a mo- 
ment on the beautiful valley below. At 
our feet is the pretty little town we have 
left, covered with a thin, blue veil of 
mist. Far beyond, the great valley, corn- 
land, pasture and woodland, with here 
and there a wreath of smoky mist show- 
ing the site of a village, and with two 
beautiful lakes set like gems in its vast 
expanse, stretches off to a dark line of 
hills, full thirty miles away to the north 
and west. To the south, some twelve 
miles off, the steel-blue line of Ontario 
. glittering in the morning sun like a great 
silver shield, bounds the horizon. A fair 
sight, and one could gaze on it long; but 
we turn from it at last toward the great 
cedar swamps we are bound for. 

Long arms of it, each one a dense tan- 
gle of cedar, white birch, black ash, wild 
vines, and poplar, with here and there a 
mighty pine tree soaring far above the 
lesser growth, are stretching into the cul- 
tivated land close to us. We press for- 
ward, cross a little hollow, thick with 
alder and willow, haunt of the marsh 
wren, and the beautiful painted tit 
mouse, smallest and prettiest of Ameri- 
can song birds, and are soon treading a 
path that winds through one of the arms 
of the swamp. Suddenly the old dog, 
trained to perfection for many a year on 
ruffed grouse and woodcock, halts, sniffs, 
and looks back at me as much as to say: 
“Why didn’t you bring your gun instead 
of that good-for-nothing stick?” Then 
begins slowly to quarter the ground in 
the direction of a dense thicket of cedar 
and sumach. At its edge he stops, and 
becomes rigid as stone, his eyes intensely 
glaring at something in the corner. Rex, 
like a few other well trained Irish span- 
iels, will point, or set, game birds even 
better than a pointer, as his smaller size 
and quieter approach enable him to get 
much nearer his quarry. 

I walk up to him slowly, trying to see 
the bird in front of him before it takes 
flight. No one but an old sportsman, 
who has often tried it, knows how diffi- 
cult a matter this is. And now, before I 


can locate him, with a mighty roar of 
wings and setting the dead leaves danc- 
ing and whirling in the air, a splendid 
ruffed grouse (Bonasa wmbellus) rises 
not twenty feet in front of me, and 
whizzes off through the swamp. Another, 
and another, and another—six, seven, 
eight—a fine covey. They go whir-r-ring 
off like feather cannon balls, and are out 
of sight before the dry leaves they have 
set spinning can come to the ground 
again. Rex gives one or two short bounds 
and then comes sadly to heel. He griev- 
ously misses the familiar “Bang, Bang!” 
of the gun and the swift, rapturous dash 
forward to “seek dead.” 

The ruffed grouse—commonly called 
“partridge” in the Northern, and “pheas- 
ant” in the Southern States—is the most 
widely distributed bird of his family in 
North America, his range extending 
from Mexico to the Arctic Circle, almost 
wherever cover can be found. He is 
harder to hit than any of the dozen va- 
rieties of his family found in America, 
and in my opinion is the best table bird 
of them all, being better even than the 
pinnated grouse or “prairie hen.” He 
is essentially a wild bird, being quite 
untamable, even when hatched out under 
a domestic fowl, as I know by experience. 
He is a beautiful bird, and on account of 
his cleverness and habit of frequenting 
the densest thickets, as well as his amaz- 
ing swiftness of flight, is likely to orna- 
ment our woodlands for many a year to 
come. 

We now leave the thick cedar cover 
and merge on a more open and wetter por- 
tion of the swamp. Willow and alder 
bushes, dwarf poplar, and here and there 
a clump of stunted pine or cedar trees, 
cover the ground. I stop to examine cer- 
tain telltale bores or drills which honey- 
comb the ground and tell of the near 
presence of another fine game bird, sec- 
ond only to the grouse in a sportsman’s 
estimation. Next moment, from a clump 
of low bushes in front of the dog, the 
bird I had expected to see—a fine wood- 
cock (Philohela minor), rises with the 
strange whirr-whirring sound of the 
wings peculiar to him, and zig-zags off 
through the cedars “like an uncertain 
ghost.” Ten steps further and off goes 
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another. Our woodecock is much 
smaller than the European bird, but his 
habits are precisely the same, and he is 
as highly valued for the table as the lat- 
ter. He is decidedly th * eccentric among 
game birds—turns niguat into day, like 
an owl or a fast young man, doing all his 
roaming and feeding during the hours of 
darkness. He is also said to carry his 
young on his back to their feeding 
ground, instead of bringing them their 
food as other birds do, sinks queer little 
shafts, or bores as they are called, in the 
ground with his long bill in search of 
his dinner, and is altogether an original 
character. He is not at all an easy bird 
to hit, especially in the tangled cover he 
generally frequents, having a well defined 
idea of self-preservation. I have, on one 
or two occasions, seen a woodcock on the 
ground before the dog. He was always 
iying flat, with his wings half spread— 
the only sign of life about him being in 
his large, gleaming eyes. Almost before 
one had fairly made him out he was off 
like a dream. This beautiful game bird 
has a comparatively contracted range, 
being seldom found west of the Missis- 
sippi. For this reason he will probably— 
after the wild turkey—be the earliest of 
our American game birds to become ex- 
tinct. 

As I turn away after watching the 
woodcock disappear, I observe a neat lit- 
tle pathway through the tangled willows 
and alders to my left. I recognize it as 
one of the runways of the American 
hare (Lepus americanus) at once. I 
take up a position on a knoll command- 
ing a view of the runway for some dis- 
tance, and dispatch Rex to beat the 
bushes round about. I wait five minutes 
or more. The blue jays—most intelli- 
gent of all our wild birds—fly from tree 
to tree, call other blue jays to come and 
look at me, and are evidently making dis- 
paraging remarks on my personal appear- 
ance. Blackbirds and starlings rise in 
clouds from the more open places, and 
far above in the sky a great hen hawk 
wheels in slow circles over the swamp. 
He is soon perceived by some crows, who 
make a combined attack on him, after 
the frequent custom of crows, and finally 
succeed in driving him away. 
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Just at this crisis I hear a rustle in 
the bushes, and next moment the hare I 
had been expecting comes cantering up 
the runway. He was not hurrying him- 
self in the least, till he caught sight of 
me, when the change in his mode of 
progress was remarkable. He crossed 
the open in front of me like a brown 
streak of fur, and vanished into the pine 
woods opposite like a drift of smoke. 
That hare had been shot at before, and 
the sight of a man recalled painful recol- 
lections. When my dog came up, which 
he soon did, we pushed on toward a large 
open space in the centre of the swamp, 
surrounded on all sides by its dense, tan- 
gled wilderness, and having a peculiar 
wild desolation about it difficult to de- 
scribe. It was one of those fastnesses of 
the wilderness, sacred still to the wild 
savage nature that reigned supreme be- 
fore civilized man came to disturb her; 
when man, if existing at all, was a wild 
thing himself, and merely—as he is to 
some extent now—the fiercest and most 
cunning of the beasts of prey. 

On the edge of this we flushed a fine 
wisp of the English, or Wilson’s snipe, 
which rose with their harsh cry of 
“sciipe-sciipe” and went darting over the 
waste with their swift zigzag flight. The 
Wilson’s snipe is the most widely dis- 
tributed game bird on the face of the 
earth, being found in every quarter of 
the globe, and in Australia, besides hav- 
ing a range North and South equal to 
that of the wild goose. Like Words- 
worth, he “loves the wind and open sky,” 
and his pursuit is particularly healthy 
and fascinating. Soon after, we start a 
flock of the greater telltale, commonly 
called “yellow leg” plover (T'otanus mel- 
anoleucus). While watching these de- 
part, we are sensible of a commotion in 
the more open part of the marsh. Two 
herons and one of the smaller species of 
bittern flap up from the rushes, and 
escape over the trees with slow, laborious 
flight. Red-winged starlings rise in 
clouds, and various smaller bands of 
plover fly about in every direction. Look- 
ing to the right, we see the cause of this 
commotion. A great hawk—the red 
marsh barrier—flying swift and low, 
after the manner of hawks when hunt- 
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ing, has dashed into a flock of kildeer 
plover and picked up one of them, which 
he bears off to the great forest that skirts 
one side of the cedar swamp we have just 
traversed. The surviving plover dash 
about in every direction, uttering their 
shrill ery of “Kildeer! Kildeer!” One 
of the tragedies of the swamp, temple of 
unsparing nature, has happened. I may 
as well remark here that the true hawks 
(as distinct from the falcons) invariably 
catch their prey in this fashion. When 
you see a hawk wheeling in slow circles 
high in the air, he is not, as is commonly 
supposed, looking for his prey. He is 
merely playing, or amusing himself. 
When he really means business he glides 
on swift, noiseless wing through woods 
and over fields, seldom more than eight 
or ten feet from the ground, and thus is 
upon his prey before it has time to avoid 
him—or even see him. At times, too, 
perched on the bough of some tree, well 
concealed by the leaves, he watches with 
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fierce intentness for whatever may pass 
by, and rushes out at any bird he can 
master like a feathered thunderbolt. The 
falcons, however, generally stoop from a 
height on their prey, or kill it in full 
flight by getting above it and darting 
down on it at full speed. 

But it is time that Rex and I should 
turn our steps homeward. We leave the 
marsh and take a well known path across 
the dryer part of the swamp to a road 
that will conduct us by a shorter cut to 
town. 

On our way we see several grouse, 
more hares, and once a weasel—savage 
little enemy of the hare. We see, too, the 
littleepile of corn cobs and husks which 
mark the place where that thief—the 
raccoon—has stopped to strip and enjoy 
his booty. We traverse the swamp at last, 
climb an old rail fence, and find ourselves 
on the road that leads to town, none the 
worse in health or spirits for our visit 
to the wild things of the swamp. 


WHEN THE WHIP-POOR-WILL CALLS 


By FRANK MONROE BEVERLY 


Soft comes the glow from the purple-hued 


west, 


Dark rise the shadows of night. 

Drowsy and silent, the hills are at rest, 
While from the east fades the light. 

High o’er the world rest the cloud-tints of 


gold— 


Fast turns the gold into gray; 
For low sinks the sun, and the day’s growing 


old, 


While all the tints fade away. 


Dusky the shadows of evening have grown, 
More indistinct grow the trees; 

Night is now claiming the world as her own, 
Dead is the day by degrees. 

Night opes her thousands of eyes in the sky, 
Kindly they look down on all— 

List! from the heather a shrill, startling ery— 
Oh! *Tis the whip-poor-will’s call! 


CABIN BOATING ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


HINTS ON THE PURCHASE OR BUILDING OF A SHANTY BOAT, ITS 
MANAGEMENT, AND THE PLEASURES OF THE JOURNEY 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


NE can always buy cabin boats at 
St. Louis, Cairo, Cincinnati, 


Pittsburg, Evansville, Memphis, 
Vicksburg and New Orleans. The fur- 
ther down the river the cheaper the 
prices become. The maximum price is 
found on the upper river when the an- 
nual migration of the shanty boaters 
starts southward before the snow and 
ice. Then a good boat of the sort called 
“home” by river dwellers will cost, in 
the upper river, anywhere from $20 to 
$900, depending on the condition of the 
craft, and on its size. The twenty-dollar 
boat is likely to be either very old, or 
very small. The $900 craft is usually 
from 90 to 100 feet long, and fit for a 
huge store boat, showboat, stationary 
clubhouse or to carry cargoes in a river 
tow. 

It is sometimes possible to buy a 
houseboat on the Ohio or Mississippi for 
ten dollars. Doubtless the bottom would 
be rotten, the sides full of rat holes and 
the roof full of “starlight shining 
through.” There is many a boat on the 

. Mississippi which did not cost one cent 
to build—and they are used in making 
journeys of a thousand miles. With 
boards of all descriptions gathered from 
drift piles, nails drawn from wrecked 
houses, using an abandoned saw and the 
head of an ax, river tramps have repeat- 
edly constructed boats dry and comfort- 
able, strong and durable. A man I met 
at Modoc Landing, Ark., once built a 
cabin boat from dry-goods boxes that a 
storekeeper in a Black River swamp town 
gave him, “and I wasn’t a_ carpenter, 
either,” the man said. This boat, ten 
feet long and five feet wide, served its 
purpose all winter long, the only acci- 
dent to it happening one night when the 
frightful sleet storm of the spring of 


1902 weighted the boat down so that it 
capsized. Any man can build a boat on 
the bank of the Allegheny that will take 
him to New Orleans in safety. 

There are not many men on the river 
who can be classed as sportsmen. A few 
only of the sportsmen and traveler class 
have discovered the joy of a shanty boat 
trip down the river. One such, a leading 
ice manufacturer of Paducah, Ky., how- 
ever, goes down the river every fall when 
the ice-making season grows slack, and 
hunts deer, bear and ’coons in_ the 


swamps, and ducks, wild turkeys and 
geese along the river sandbars. He has 


a fine cabin boat, with kennel for his 
dogs and a room for his cook and her 
husband. The latter helps keep the boat 
in the current and guards it in the own- 
er’s absence, a guard being necessary, for 
thieves will occasionally sneak boat fur- 
nishings into a skiff, or even steal the 
boat, if occasion offers. A St. Louis 
brewer has a conventional “pleasure 
cabin boat” fitted with a gasoline engine, 
a launch tender, and which needs a pilot 
and competent boat crew to navigate. 
These two men are, however, exceptions. 
Most of the sportsmen who know the 
river, hunt from gasoline launches so 
small that none of the comforts of home 
are to be had in the week or so of sport 
which they enjoy. 

It was a painter living at Dixon, IIl., 
on the Rock River, who showed what a 
man of very limited means could do if 
he wished to enjoy a season on the river. 
His name was Fine, and he had the no- 
tion, shared by his wife, that he would 
like to go somewhere. Neither one had 
ever been thirty miles from home, except 
on their wedding journey of a hundred 
miles. The painter bought $30 worth of 
pine lumber. With this he constructed a 
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scow with a box on it. At each end he 
built overhangs three and four feet long, 
respectively, for decks. The overhangs 
had handles on them, by which the outfit 
could be carried by two or four men. 
The cabin was 5x9 feet, inside measure. 
A tiny stove, a bed that folded up against 
the wall, a folding shelf table, some camp 
chairs, a cleated box to hold dishes, and 
a piece of carpet to please the wife, com- 
prised the furniture. At a cost of less 
than $50 he had a floating home. When 
I met him he was at Greenville, Miss., 
2,000 miles from Dixon. 

He had started with less than $30 cash 
in his pocket. But he had found work 
here and there on the way down, and 
lived easily for six days on the money 
received for a day of work. He killed 
ducks, geese, and squirrels for meat. Am- 
munition was the heaviest expense. 
Bushels of hickory nuts and _ pecans, 
which he and his wife found in abun- 
dance a few miles below Cairo, furnished 
a large proportion of their food. Wild 
grapes, persimmons, etc., made good 
sauce. Wild honey was a luxury of which 
they had plenty. They were living 
cheaply, and what was best in their eyes 
they were “going somewhere—seeing the 
world” of which they had dreamed for 
years. 

No one knows without a trial what at- 
tractions cabin boat life holds. The 
cabin boat on a river in motion has an 
allurement which still water houseboat- 
ing does not possess. One tires of the 
dead water, but there are men who 
couldn’t be hired to leave the Mississippi, 
and women on the river who would re- 
fuse to follow their husbands to a com- 
fortable home on the banks—not that 
they love their husbands less, but they 
love the river more. A large proportion 
of the river dwellers are shantyboaters 
because they find it the least laborious 
and most comfortable life they have ever 
tried. When they are inclined to move, 
they have merely to cast off, and the cur- 
rent carries them down to a new berth. 
Getting a living is simply a matter of 
picking up old junk, trading for bottles, 
and shooting and fishing. 

A good trapper on one of the numer- 
ous “old rivers” can get ten or fifteen 
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dollars worth of fur in two weeks, and 
ten dollars is enough to keep a man and 
his family a month. There are men in 
the bottoms who trap for the fun of it, 
one of whom I met in 1902 on an Ohio 
River steamer. In twenty-three days 
that winter he had captured thirty-eight 
’eoons, seventeen mink, and one wildcat 
in thirteen traps. This was in Louisiana. 
The trapper also shot wild turkeys, squir- 
rels, rabbits, ete., while making his 
rounds. Uncle Charlie Robertson, a 
lumberman, whom I met at the mouth of 
the St. Francis, comes down the Missouri 
a thousand miles or more every three 
or four years for the fun of it. On such 
journeys, his skill as a trapper brings in 
several hundred dollars clear, besides his 
fun. 

Professional fishermen make more 
money than most of the other cabin boat- 
ers. One man under the Chickasaw 
bluffs, on the old site of Fort Pillow, 
showed me the bills of fish he had sold 
for the previous ten or fifteen winter 
weeks. In spite of the “off” season of 
the year, he was receiving from nine dol- 
lars to twenty dollars a week. “TI should 
count the year I didn’t make a thousand 
dollars with my hoop (fvke) nets a bad 
one,” he said. The Mississippi River 
fisherman gets rich if he takes care of 
himself. Ritter, of Marked Tree, Ark., 
is worth a good deal more than $100,000, 
and he got his start netting fish. In the 
spring runs, when the fish come up 
to spawn, a twenty-dollar haul is of daily 
occurrence among the catches brought te 
any of the markets. 

“Tt isn’t easy living,” the fishermen 
say, “but it’s sure.” 

It is not so sure as it was once, how- 
ever, for the fish supply in the Mississippi 
is becoming depleted so rapidly that it 
will soon be necessary to establish hatch- 
eries along the stream. The fault is with 
the Reelfoot Lake, St. Francis Lake, and 
other spawning bed fishermen. Nets a 
thousand feet long are run by cabin boat- 
ers through the overflow to lead the carp, 
cat and game fish into the pounds. 

Market hunting is a main occupation 
of the cabin boaters, for an expert hunter 
gets from twenty dollars to thirty dollars 
a week, and bags worth twenty-five dol- 
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lars a day are not unknown during the 
flight of migration. Cold-blooded pot 
hunters from Illinois, Iowa, and other 
northern states, find it profitable to pay 
the twenty-five-dollar license fee and give 
two hundred dollars bonds in Tennessee 
for the privilege of hunting. One hunter 
that I met, and others I heard of, use 
gasoline launches to tow their sneak boats 
to the favorite bars. 

The expense to a party of, say, four 
sportsmen would be less for three months 
on the Mississippi in a cabin boat than 
in a camp in the Adirondacks. A hun- 
dred dollars or less would buy a first- 
class boat, twenty-five dollars would fit it 
up, and the living expenses, if care were 
exercised in buying supplies at producing 
points, would not exceed thirty cents a 
day per man. The boat would drift with 
the current, and there would be little to 
do but cook, eat, enjoy life and make 
landings. 

On a falling river, the boat keeps to 
midstream, usually, and one lands at the 
foot of sand bars with slight exertion at 
the sweeps. On rising water, the boat 
follows the eddied waters close to the 
edge, and care must sometimes be taken 
to keep off snags along caving banks. 
The wise river man always lies on the 
“west side,” in shelter from the cyclones 
that rage out of the west and south. I 
was swamped by failure to observe this 
rule one afternoon, and on another occa- 
sion, when we thought the boat was shel- 
tered, our compass disclosed the fact that 
we were ten points off in our estimate of 
the true west. This was after half our 
cabin boat roof was lifted by the wind. 

The Mississippi River Commission 
(St. Louis) has maps that show the river 
channels and the bank for a mile back 
from the water, including the levees. 
They cost five cents a sheet, and are on a 
scale of an inch to the mile. A complete 
set from Pittsburg to the Passes can be 
purchased for less than six dollars. They 
are indispensable to the tourist going it 
alone. 

If care is taken in purchasing a boat 
to see that the bottom is sound, the sides 
strong and the roof tight, little trouble 
need be feared from leaks or disasters. 
For a thirty-foot boat, eleven feet beam, 


inch ropes are large enough. Plenty of 
line should be provided. The boats are 
moored bow to the bank, with two lines 
from each side—bow and stern. Four 
stakes are driven—green ash, three inches 
in diameter, and sunk two feet or more 
are best—and the lines are run to them. 
The bow of the boat is kept off the bank 
in falling water by running out a stage- 
plank, which is made fast to a cleat in 
the center of the bow by a rope. If the 
eddy is not too deep, the anchor is 
dropped over the stern forty or fifty feet 
astern, and this answers the purpose of 
the two stern bank lines. The anchor 
should have a hundred feet of line. The 
most provident of river men carry 500 
feet of half-inch line, as well as the moor- 
ing ropes. This is handy in making a 
quick landing, for one has only to row 
ashore in the skiff, make one end of the 
handy line fast on the bank, and the 
boat swings in “in no time.” The handy 
line is also most useful if one wishes to 
cordell, or tow, the boat upstream by 
man power. 

Experience soon teaches one how to 
trip the river, what winds to watch out 
for, and what sort of pockets and eddies 
make the best landings. The sportsman 
who is looking for an economical outing 
for from six weeks to six months will 
find it in a Mississippi River cabin boat. 
It is a life utterly unknown to most 
sportsmen, and offers a view of nature 
in its mightiest moods. The sensation 
of drifting on a stream a mile wide, at 
the rate of from four to seven miles an 
hour, and of taking shots at ducks 
through a window at which one is sitting 
in a rocking chair, is bound to be stir- 
ring. And at night, when tied to a 
bank, the noise of a beaver’s tail may be 
distinguished among the other sounds. 

One would be very dull to impressions 
if he could go down the wide yellow tor- 
rent and not bring back a thousand mem- 
ories worth having. If the hundred 
bends of the lower Mississippi do not 
furnish enough variety, one can go up 
the St. Francis, White, Arkansas, Yazoo, 
Red and other rivers, taking a tow from 
some little river packet. And in the 
bayou region of Louisiana the Atchafal- 
aya, Tensas, LaFouche, Grande, Cannes, 
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and other rivers offer another thousand 
miles of novel and unknown waters well 
worth cruising. 

From September to May, the Missis- 
sippi below Cairo is one of the ideal 
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expensive, unique and pleasant, the 
Father of Waters deserves much more 
attention from the American sportsman 
than it has ever had since the days when 
Lewis Wetzel, Davy Crockeit and other 





houseboating streams of the world. In- hunters followed it to fame. 





THE INVITATION OF THE CAMP 


By B. W. MITCHELL 


Come, launch your canoe on the beautiful stream; 
From dancing ripples see moonlight gleam. 
The swift current swirls 
And plashes and purls 
O’er reef and ledge, 
Past willow and sedge. 
As you dash over fall and rapid you’ll seem 
To be running a race with a stray moonbeam. 


O come for a climb on the mountain high, 
When the dawn’s pink finger tips touch the sky, 
To hunt the squirrel, 
As, with tail a-curl, 
He crouches and cuts 
The hickory nuts 
And utters his barking, chattering cry, 
And skillfully hides as you tip-toe nigh. 


O come for a cast at the leaping bass! 
They’re a warrior fish and the trout outclass. 
Hear the swift reel sing! 
See him make his spring! 
He’s fighting you yet 
At the landing net. 
O’er him daintily browned come drain a glass, 


As arovnd the camp table the coffee cups pass! 








A WET DAY IN WISCONSIN 


BAIT-CASTING WITH A SON OF OLD ERIN, AND A HUGE MUSCALLUNGE THAT WAS 


LANDED WITH 


A SLENDER SILK 


LINE 


By A. A. MARRIOTT 


¢ ¢ |] WAS guiding a man last summer 
[ when he lost his watch right 
where we now are,” said Paddy 
Welsh, one of the best guides in Wiscon- 
sin, as our boat chugged and floundered 
through the water against a heavy wind 
and a drizzling rain on Birch Lake, 
where we had vainly been trying to hook 
a “musky.” 

“Did he go to sleep waiting for a bite 
and drop it overboard ?” grumbled Harry 
from his end of the boat. 

“Not on your life,” replied Paddy. 
“He hooked a fifteen-pound ‘musky,’ and 
in trying to land him he dropped his 
timepiece.” 

“T will drop mine over for a bite from 
one half that large,” I put in, for my 
teeth were chattering with cold and I 
was as wet and bedraggled as it was pos- 
sible to become after being out since day- 
light in that icy rain. 

“You don’t offer enough,” growled 
Harry again; “you can buy a watch for 
a dollar.” 

“Paddy,” I finally remarked, “I am 
going to hook a good sized frog on this 
No. 7 spoon of mine and see what’s doing 
when we round that big bar again.” 

“Very good idea, sir,” quoth he of the 
Emerald Isle. “A ‘musky’s’ mouth,” ex- 
plained Paddy, “is as hard as a piece of 
cast-iron. You have to send the hook 
into him good and plenty or he will 
break away. You would have got that 
fellow this morning if you had slung the 
steel into him a little harder.” 

I made no reply, but mentally resolved 
that if I got another strike I would 
surely send the steel home. After claw- 
ing over a bucket of clams and frogs I 
selected the largest, hooked him on my 
spoon and began casting around weed 
patches and likely looking places, while 


Harry continued to troll from the stern. 
In this position we once more made the 
circuit of a large bar, protruding to 
within a few feet of the surface of the 
water. The circumference of this rocky 
bar was about a quarter of a mile, and 
Paddy would make the circuit within good 
casting distance of the edge, so that we 
could cast, of course, from deep water. 
The rain by this time had increased from 
a steady, cold drizzle to an icy down- 
pour. 

As we passed a rocky point of the bar, 
near water weeds of some description, 
Harry, who had been trolling silently for 
some time except for an occasional growl 
as an unusually heavy dash of rain would 
strike him, suddenly jumped half out of 
his seat, at the same time remarking: “I 
guess I threw the hook into you.” 

He had about forty feet of line out, 
and notwithstanding there was a master 
hand at the reel, the fish tore loose before 
we could get him in reach of Paddy’s 
young ball bat, which he had carefully 
placed in the boat before we left shore. 

“An inch nearer and I would have 
belted the spalpeen,” panted Paddy, as 
the muscallunge disappeared. 

“T would like to see you land one like 
that fellow with that No. 5 of yours,” 
remarked Harry, gazing disappointedly 
at the just disappearing ripples where his 
fish had vanished (referring to my boast 
the evening before to some Chicago an- 
glers who were joking me about my blue- 
gill tackle, as they called it, that I 
could land the biggest fish in Wisconsin, 
in open water, with a No. 5 braided silk 
line). 

“Well,” I replied, “I have a five on this 
casting reel, and if a fish breaks it he is 
welcome to his liberty so far as I am 
concerned.” 
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After casting a few more times in 
silence, while Paddy kept the boat glid- 
ing almost noiselessly through the water, 
I glanced a few rods ahead as we rounded 
a point of the big bar, and noticed a 
bluish tint on the water for a space per- 
haps twenty feet in diameter. It looked 
like it might be caused by the water be- 
ing somewhat deeper at this point than 
that surrounding it. I was reeling in 
from my last cast and was watching the 
line carefully to see that it was laid on 
the spool straight, as I wished to make 
an unusually long cast in order to drop 
my frog in the blue spot. I steadied 
myself as we neared the spot, and finally 
started my spoon and frog whizzing 
through the rain. True as an arrow the 
frog landed in the middle of the blue 
spot, and I had my frog in motion the 
instant it splashed on the water. It had 
scarcely started back on the _ retrieve 
when, with a tremendous splash, a mon- 
ster fresh water tiger leaped half his 
length out of the water, his wicked, saw- 
like jaws snapping like a steel trap on the 
hapless frog. I drove the well-tempered 
hooks of my spoon into his mouth, and 
as he felt the steel he darted away toward 
deep water, my six-foot rod bending like 
a reed, and my reel, on which I had a 
heavy drag, was screeching with a shrill 
clatter that sounded to me as loud as a 
horsefiddle. His first rush almost over- 
balanced me, and as he straightened away 
I tried to check him when he had half of 
my line off. It would be as well to try 
to stop a rhinoceros with whipcord as to 
check that monster with a frail skein of 
silk. On he went. I anxiously glanced 
from time to time to see how much line 
I had left, and saw that in a few more 
lunges he would have all of it off the 
spool. But the aggravating tug of the 
rod, which I was straining almost to the 
snapping point, at last, when there was 
but little line left on my reel, turned the 
muscallunge in a half Circle. and I was 
enabled to retrieve some of my line, and 


was congratulating myself on the manner 
in which I was handling him when he 
suddenly broke water again, and when 
he came down he had the line wrapped 
around his head. 

“He is trying to wrap the line so as to 
get it in his jaws,” called Paddy, and 
seemed almost to have succeeded, but in 
another effort to turn and further en- 
tangle the line he went the wrong way, 
and as he came in sight again we could 
see the line coming straight from his 
jaws. He began gasping, but was still 
full of fight, and as he allowed himself 
to be towed toward the boat, his beady 
eyes snapped and flashed like a devil’s. 

“See if you can’t get your hands in 
his gills,” I said to Harry, as I finally got 
him up near the boat. 

“Keep your hand off him,” yelled 
Paddy ; “leave that to me.” And when I 
had worked the fish around in reach, he 
leaned over the gunwale and swung his 
club with all his force, landing full across 
the tiger’s eyes. The blow would have 
felled an ox. Up in the air again he 
went, splashing a few gallons of water 
into the boat as he floundered dizzily 
back and forth. I relieved the strain on 
the rod, which until then had been bent 
like a reed, and worked him slowly 
around in reach of the Irishman, who, 
leaning over, dragged the fish over the 
side of the boat. I leaned back, panting 
and nervous, my eyes glued on his mam- 
moth proportions as he lay in state in 
the bottom of the boat. I forgot the rain. 
I forgot the cold. I forgot everything 
but the fact that I had landed that mon- 
ster before me, and on a No. 5 line. 

Buck’s steelyards that night showed 
my muscallunge to be a twenty-pounder, 
and Buck’s tape-line pronounced him 
forty-two inches long. Probably larger 
fish were caught in Birch Lake before, 
and since, but I will venture there was 
never one caught that afforded more 
pleasure and excitement while it lasted 
than mine. 








A MORNING'S CATCH 


JIMMY KENLO, A LOSER AT THE GAME OF LOVEMAKING, IS MORE 
SUCCESSFUL WITH THE TROLLING SPOON 


By NORMAN H. CROWELL 


IMMY KENLO’S skiff slid into 
the water and sank dangerously 
near the deluge point as its owner 

lowered his lithe body into it. The hour 
was that quiet one immediatey follow- 
ing the appearance of the sun above the 
eastern horizon—when drowsy Nature is 
slowly struggling free of the coils of 
sleep and none but those spurred by ne- 
cessity—or love—make bold to be 
abroad. 

Like many men, it was a characteristic 
of Jimmy that, when the course of love 
ran rather more roughly taan was its 
wont, he at once betook him to the ardu- 
ous pastime of angling. It furnished 
him the necessary room for thought and, 
in case he was a successful angler, gave 
him an opportunity of studying at close 
range an object which possessed similari- 
ties with himself—in feeling. 

Just the evening before Jimmy’s fair 
one had frowned upon his suit in a most 
unexpected and decided fashion. In his 
opinion the time was propitious for the 
propounding of a question wherein he 
had been deeply interested for some time. 
Her refusal was so sudden and point 
blank that Jimmy was nonplussed. He 
felt worse than a book agent and lacked 
his nerve. 

Pursuant thereto Jimmy had passed a 
rather tiresome night, and as it drew to 
a close, hied himself down to the lake 
wrapped in his gloomy thoughts—and 
a few clothes. 

Having worked his way a half mile 
down shore, where the high banks, 
topped by towering trees, screened him 
from view, he proceeded to untangle a 
cigar box of fishing tackle. In a moment 
he had cast overboard a spoon of her- 
culean proportions and watched it drift 
astern for a space while the heavy line 
wetted and then dropped from view. 


Having further primed a short, stocky 
briar pipe with weed of the free burning 
variety, he was prepared to undergo the 
operation known as trolling. In this 
manner he gently moved along the shore, 
with no incident of importance occurring 
save a promising strike that proved a 
fake. 

The strike agitated the fisher pecu- 
liarly. He colored up and began a hasty 
apology—but then, his thoughts were 
far away. 

Jimmy rowed on. His thoughts 
strayed again, and he manipulated the 
oars mechanically, while fish and fishing 
were swept to the winds. 

“She looked so saucy—”, he was say- 
ing, half aloud, “so deuced saucy that 
) a 

He paused and turned his head. 

“Wonder who that is?” he remarked. 
Some one—a girl, too—was approaching 
in a light skiff and heading almost di- 
rectly toward him. Jimmy eyed her 
perplexedly and emitted a grunt of sur- 
prise. 

“That’s Jen’s back hair, anyway!” he 
commented, “what in the deuce can she 
want—Hi there! Don’t run down the 
battleship !” 

The girl paused in her rowing, glanced 
quickly around and screamed—just a 
little. 

“Well, did you ever!” she ejaculated. 
“Jimmy! What are you doing here?” 

“Looking for buried treasure—what 
are you?” he replied. 

“Me? Why—lI’m just burying some.” 

“Oh! Ah! Isee. Sure!” was Jimmy’s 
return. ; 

“I—I thought you enjoyed fishing— 
that is, I heard you did.” 

She was looking perplexed and nerv- 
ous, and this was a mere sparring for 
wind. 
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“I do, too. I’m fishing now—see this 
clothesline?” and he exhibited the line. 

“Do they bite often?” she asked. 

“Well—can’t say as they do. You 
see, it takes quite a respectable fish to 
assault that hayrake I’m towing behind 
there, and they are rather scarce, I’m 
afraid. Whoa—say !” 

The fish bit. It was none of these 
small, undersized strikes that come in 
bunches, but a well-developed nibble. 

“Glory! He’s coming right for me!” 

“Sit still! He can’t have you!” yelled 
Jimmy, as he clung to the line. 

The fish—a monster—broke 
half way between the boats. 

“Jim—mee! What is it?” came a 
feminine shriek. 

“Whale! Hang onto your boat! He’s 
going under you!” 

The captive went under, as predicted. 
More than that, he rose on the further 
side and sprayed water copiously over the 
girl. 

“Oh! Oh! You’re just too horrible, 
Jimmy! ‘Take your old fish away this 
instant !” 

“Gimme time, Jen—I’m doing my 
best!” came Jimmy’s panting response. 

“Oh, dear! He’s going to do it again, 
I do believe! He is—there!” 

The sprinkling was repeated with sun- 
dry frills and flounces. 

“James !” 

The ery was quavery, filled with indig- 
nation and a slight touch of chill. 

“Too bad, Jen, but you’ve got more 
clothes at home and—this may be the 
only fish in this lake, you know.” 

“T enjoy that!” she suggested. 

Jimmy Kenlo was having the time of 
his life keeping from being dragged 
overboard by the unruly denizen of the 
deep. His skiff rolled and rocked in an 
alarming fashion as he crept gingerly 
about to meet the rushes of his victim. 

The girl, with hands clasped tightly, 
was staring hard at the struggle. Her 
face denoted deep concern and her upper 
lip was clenched in the embrace of sev- 
eral pearly teeth as she watched. 

“T say, Jen!” gasped Jimmy, as his 
boat bumped hers with a thud, “how do 
you stand on this scrap? Marry me if I 
land this fish, eh?” 


water 
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He said it casually, like a man asking 
for another match. 

The girl paused from her occupation 
of separating her damp costume from 
her immediate person and eyed the 
speaker in amazement. The speaker fell 
half out of the boat and she shrieked. 

“Did you get it, Jen? What I said 
was, will you—” 

“T heard you perfectly, Mr. Kenlo. I 


am merely admiring you, that’s all!” 
“Ha! My nerve, eh? Might be 


worse, I guess. But don’t you think I 
handle this aquatic monster in a truly 
regal manner? ‘This behemoth that 
rages impotently—” 

“Jimmy! I do think he’ll wet me 
again. Oh! He—he has!” 

Sure enough, he had. But Jimmy fell 
flat in his boat and escaped a watery 
grave by a hair’s bredth. He also avoid- 
ed a bitter reprimand by this maneuver. 

“Matrimony, my dear Jen, is a sub- 
ject that—” 

“Keep that fish away !” 

“As I said before, matrimony is a—” 

“James !” 

“Matrimo—” 

“T will! I'll do it—anything! I hate 
you but—I’ll do it if you only pull in 
that fish !” 

“Red leather-trade forever ?” he asked. 

“Yes! Pull him in—quick !” 

Jimmy smiled and withdrew his fore- 
arms from the water. Then he began 
hauling in the line—hand over hand— 
steadily and firmly. Nearer and nearer 
came the fish until he was soon hanging 
just below Jimmy’s boat in the water. 

“Yo heave ho!” cried the fisherman, 
as he swung the catch swiftly up out of 
the water and let him drop soggily into 
the bottom of the boat. 

Jimmy drew a deep breath and took a 
look at the girl. She was gazing away 
up the lake, apparently oblivious to her 
surroundings. It was a golden oppor- 
tunity for a brave spirit. With a deft 
motion of his oar Jimmy slid his boat 
close to hers. 

“Excuse this haste!” he remarked. 
“But I couldn’t come sooner !” 

And then he put his arms—he put his 
arms—well, there is no use in giving it 
away, and the story ends here, anyway. 








CHRONICLES OF THE MESQUITE 


II—THE STORY OF THE FOX 


By HARRY H. DUNN 


VER the rolling hills and vales 
() the sunshine lay in burnished 


brightness. Not even the gold of 
the orioles’ breasts was more agleam, 
while the tiny canaries that sang so bus- 
ily in the syeamores were quite dimmed 
by the morning’s glow. Along the river 
the rice birds and the tule wrens sang as 
they had never sung before, for this was 
the best and brightest season of all the 
year to them—the time of their nest- 
making. Indeed, in all the kingdom of 
the air and earth the breath of mating 
time was abroad. In the banks of the 
tumbling stream the kingfishers were 
drilling the holes for their homes, and in 
the tiptops of the sycamores the great 
redtails and the slender-winged red- 
bellies wove clumsy cradles of coarse 
twigs for the blotched eggs they knew 
would soon be theirs. 

To this river the rounded hills sloped 
gently, bringing their bases to a sudden 
halt at the very verge of the stream. And 
in the little glades they made the rabbits 
played at all hours of the day and 
through much of the moon-illumined 
nights. In and among their scattered 
groups came and went the ground squir- 
rels, chattering, soft-footed fellows, 
whose only mission in life seemed to be 
to enjoy the sunshine and the green grass 
and the rootlets their sharp teeth brought 
them from beneath the sod. 

At one point in the river’s course it 
made a wide bend, leaving a broad point 
of tableland, bordered at the rear with 
rough, rocky hills, and on the other two 
sides by the stream. Here was the espe- 
cial gathering ground for numbers of the 
whiskered, long-eared dwellers in the 
burrows of the hills. From far and near 
to this play spot gathered the rabbits in 
whole families, all but the great jacks of 
the plain below. Here they ran and 
leaped and fed fat on the lush grasses 


the waters of the singing river had 
brought to grow on the flat. 

And here, too, on this afternoon of the 
dawning spring, fell a shadow. From 
the sloping hills it came, moving like a 
drifting bit of gray thistledown, softly 
from bush to bush, from grass clump to 
grass clump, now rising erect behind 
some shelter, now dropping flat to the 
earth in the open, until it gained the 
very rim of the playground. Then there 
was a leap, a low growl, a sudden squeal 
of fright, and the same shadow, now 
erect and with bushy tail arched in a 
graceful curve above its back, bore the 
youngest and the fattest of the rabbit 
band away to the rocky ledge whence it 
came. The rest of the player folk, 
frightened to headlong flight, sought 
their burrows with wild, wayward leaps. 

And the shadow was the fox, the crafti- 
est and the most successful hunter of all 
the Mesquite bottom lands. The raid he 
had just made was but one of many, yet 
it was the first for the spring on that 
one bit of grassland, for he was learned 
enough in the ways of the wild ones he 
hunted to let one part of the valley se- 
verely alone the while he levied tribute on 
another section. 

The cave to which he had borne his 
prey was small and well arched, laid as 
it was between two huge, upturned slabs 
of stone. Within it was floored with the 
whitest and the softest of sand, and in 
the far corner of the dark space lay a 
huddled gray heap, a heap that his low 
growl brought to sudden life. From it 
came forth one very like to him, save in 
size—his mate—who was but a trifle less 
in height and girth than her master. 
Behind her, raising themselves on their 
young haunches, straggled two cubs, du- 
plicates of their parents in miniature. 

Pushing and dragging the body of the 
rabbit with him, the hunter entered the 
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little cave and stretched himself at length 
along its cool floor. Long had he worked 
to win his game, and rest seemed good 
to his tired muscles. The vixen, shoving 
her sharp nose beneath the body, turned 
it upright and fell to skinning it with 
her knife-like teeth. Clumsily the cubs 
attempted to help her, and as_ they 
helped, with here a pat and there a cuff 
from their mother, they learned of this, 
the first thing they must know ere they 
went out to hunt for themselves, how to 
eat their game when they had killed it. 

Soon the pink flesh came in view, and 
then there was a feast, a satisfying of 
hunger, in which the hunter, rousing 
himself, joined largely. When they had 
finished nothing but a pile of whitened 
bones remained. 

Back to their sleeping went the kit- 
tens, their mother curled up in a round 
ball beside them, while he that was 
hunter for the family laid himself, as 
was his wont, on the warm, black earth 
above the cave’s entrance, where the 
brush protected him from the sight of all 
the four-feet that might pass up and 
down the river’s course, and yet permit- 
ted his sharp eyes to survey the whole of 
his world. For fully an hour he lay thus, 
eyes ablink in the warm sun, nose alert 
to every wanton breath of air that came 
wandering through the canyon of the 
Mesquite. 

Presently, from far down the valley, 
borne but weakly to his nostrils, there 
came a new scent. It was altogether un- 
like any of the odors of the wildwood 
he had known for so many years, yet to 
him it brought a sense of uneasiness, if 
not of exact danger. He rose and 
stretched himself. His first impulse was 
to go find out what it was; then the in- 
stincts of the hunter prevailed, and he 
laid himself flatter than ever along the 
earth waiting for the danger, if danger 
it might be, to come to him. 

And it came, the scent growing 
stronger and stronger, moment by mo- 
ment, until, at last, parting the tangled 
hedge of osiers that walled in the south- 
ern end of the little glade, a strange ob- 
ject came into view. On the first glimpse 
he knew it for one of the man animals, 
yet it was very different from the 
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bronzed children of the sun who lived in 
the sharp-topped houses of skins far 
down the river. Like them its body 
was shaped, yet the color was such that 
when the creature passed through the 
ranker growths it was almost invisible. 
Then, too, he noticed that where its head 
rose from the brown-gray body it was 
white, not snowy as are the marshmal- 
lows, yet lighter than the bark of the 
willows among which he hunted. 

From beneath the man’s arm peeped 
something long and slender, something 
which glistened in the light of the sun. 
This, too, was new to the fox, and for like 
reason as he had feared the scent, so now 
he feared this. But the man passed on, 
antl the four-foot, rousing himself, 
moved out around a clump of brush, and, 
letting himself slowly down into the bot- 
tom lands, followed after. Plain to the 
sharp nose was the trail the man had 
made, and he passed over the first few 
rods of it on the long, swift lope of his 
kind. Then, coming suddenly upon an 
opening in the willow growth, he paused 
just in time, for there, at the further end 
of the clearing, where the water lapped 
the sandy places softly, the man was 
crouching on his knees behind a clump 
of tules. From his shoulder the thin, 
bright stick pointed out over the water, 
where five ducks rested, quacking each 
to each. 

For a full moment the man waited; 
then, from the end of the stick spurted a 
flare of smoke and tiny sparks of flame. 
One of the ducks, kicking spasmodically, 
turned on its side and floated down the 
stream, while the rest of the band rose 
with wild cries, beating the air with 
wings and tails and feet in mad endeav- 
ors wrought by fear. Here, again, the 
smoke and the flame spurted out, and 
another of the birds fell in a crumpled 
ball to the bosom of the river. Then 
the man seemed to break the stick 
squarely in two, thrust his hand in the 
side of his skin and filled the break with 
two bright objects that shone even more 
vividly in the light than did the slender 
stick itself. 

Gradually the waters of the river 
brought the ducks to the bend of the 
sandbar, and here the man picked them 
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up carefully, smoothing the feathers of 
each and looking at them long with shin- 
ing eyes. ‘To the fox all that he had seen 
was a warning, and yet he could not re- 
sist the temptation of a closer look at 
this hunter who could strike down birds 
in midair. He circled out, around the 
edge of the bar, and came to an opening 
in the tangle at the very feet of the man. 
With a sudden leap he sought the deeper 


shadows, and in doing so came full 
against a rotten willow stub.. The 


crackling sound roused the man from 
his reverie, and, gun at shoulder, he 
wheeled to meet the maker of the sound. 
There was a loud, tearing report, and the 
fox, feeling an unwonted stinging on his 
back and legs, fled wildly through the 
open places for the little cave on the 
hillside. Him the man made no attempt 
to follow, further than to beat the nearby 
brush for his dead body, but for long 
hours the fox lay in his hiding place lick- 
ing his wounds, too frightened to move 
from the cave’s mouth. When at length 
he did venture forth, the man was trail- 
ing slowly down the gorge, his two dead 
ducks swung over his shoulder from the 
end of the gun. 

She that was his mate, smelling the 
fresh blood, snuggled her nose against 
his in dumb fright, and knew, though no 
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word might pass between them, that the 
quiet season of their hunting along the 
Mesquite was forever ended. Next day, 
while the sun was yet hidden behind the 
dark wall of the eastern mountains, each 
of the pair gathered a cub tenderly in its 
strong jaws, and set out at a swinging 
trot across the canon to the rocky gorges 
of the further side. Here in a more 
roomy cave, even than the other had 
been, backed on one side by towering 
cliffs, faced on the other by the tumbling 
rive’, with only a narrow trail between, 
they began again the rearing and the 
training of the cubs. 

As for the man, he passed next day 
down the broad trail in the river bottom, 
going forever out of the valley of the 
Mesquite, all unmindful of the wounded 
one or of the family he guarded in the 
further cave. Amid the lush grasses of 
the glade the rabbits fed and played, and 
grew again fearless as of old they had 
been ere the fox came to disturb their 
silent places. In the abandoned hole in 
the hillside the rats piled high broken 
willow twigs and bits of sycamore bark, 
until a huge red lynx, seeking a home 
for himself and his slender-bodied mate, 
gave up in disgust the attempt to dig 
out the cavern to size suitable for the 
family they looked forward to. 


[ CONCLUSION ] 
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os KHOLD,how great a matter a lit- 

RB tle fire kindleth!” The other 

morning an insect with hazy, 

gauzy wings changed my line of thought 
and altered all my plans. 

It happened in this wise: I was walk- 
ing down the street, my mind busy with 
the plans of the day, when from nowhere 
there flashed athwart my line of vision 
an ephemeral body borne upon iridescent 
wings. I paused, my eye following the 
insect’s erratic flight until it came to 
rest in a neighbor’s back yard. “A May- 
fly,” I murmured to myself, breathing 
hard. Yes, it was nothing but a May-fly. 
a shad-fly—bass flies we used to call them 
—one of the ephemeridae; but no tele- 
graph message ever stirred me so tre- 


mendously. It was a message to me 
from God’s outdoors. I forgot the 


crowds of hurrying, worrying pedestrians 
with their careworn faces. 1| forgot the 
business that had called me down town. 
I saw only the murky Wolf flanked by 
towering trees. Heard only the bittern’s 
gutteral croak, the snipe’s shrill call and 
the red-wing blackbird’s enthusiastic 
roundelay. 

There was no use denying, no use re- 
sisting; the gladdening, maddening call 
of the open had reached me. I turned 
homeward but half conscious of the salu- 
tations of the friends I met on the way. 
A Baltimore oriole, gorgeously liveried in 
black and gold, shouted a warning: 
“Take care; take care; there, there!” but 
I laughed him to scorn. 

I hunted up Chum as soon as I entered 
the house and made a clean breast of the 
whole matter. Let me say parentheti- 
cally that it is always best to tell the 
truth when you have to do with a woman, 
for few men can lie successfully to a 


woman. She is sure to find us out, and 
then—Nicht wahr? 

Chum heard me patiently and 
quietly repeated : 


then 


* “and your road is clear before you when the old 
Spring-fret comes o’er you 

And the Red Gods call for you.’ 

“Yes, we will go.” 

So that night we took the train for 
Gili’s Landing, where the railway crosses 
Wolf River. We were compelled to wait 
seven hours at Hilbert Junction, not 
reaching the “Landing” until 8:30 the 
next morning. Descending from the 
train, | gazed about me with a great deal 
of curiosity. Everything seemed strange- 
ly familiar; for I] was born within four 
miles of the Landing. The little station, 
the river, the green trees fringing its 
banks were the same; the people alone 
had changed. I looked in vain for a fa- 
miliar face. No one knew me and I 
knew no one; so we quickly secured a 
skiff and paddled away from the little 
crowd of curious people. 

There was but one place to camp, the 
Devil’s Elbow, a great bend in the river 
where I had camped many times as a 
boy. Readers will understand me when 
I say that it would have been sacrilege 
to have camped elsewhere. Spots become 
sacred to us, and oh, how our hearts cling 
to them! Life beats us, crushes us, but 
it cannot quite crush the sentiment out 
of us after all. If it were not for senti- 
ment life would not be livable. 

I leisurely paddled along, nodding to 
each familiar landmark as it appeared 
upon the bank. A basswood, hoary with 
age and scarred by many a storm and 
flood, wig-wagged me a hearty welcome. 
From the marsh back from the river bit- 
terns were calling, “Pumper-lunk, pump- 
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er-lunk, pump-er-lunk,” just as they 
have called ever since the Indians first 
hunted the waterfowl with bow and ar- 
row in those fens. As our little boat 
crept up the river a great joy possessed 
me, for I discovered that time had dealt 
kindly with the river banks. “No change 
here, no change here,” my heart was con- 
tinually saying to itself. What if tears 
did dim my eyes and my world-weary 
hands tremble? The years were slipping 
off one by one. Youth was mine once 
more and all the world at my feet. 





** White bass bite 


We were there to fish, a little matter 
which I had forgotten, but which had 
remained uppermost in the mind of 
Chum, and while I had been dreaming 
she had quietly assembled her rod. The 
glistening lancewood brought me to my- 
self and I suddenly realized that I was 
hungry. 

“Good girl,” 1 said, and as she hesi- 
tated over her fly-book, “try a Henshall 
with gray and green drakes as droppers, 
and I will put you close in shore where 
the water is shallow.” I have learned 
that bass sellom take the fly in deep 
water unless feeding near the surface. I 
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have had the best success fly fishing for 
white bass where the sloughs and bayous 
open into the marsh, or when the river 
is in flood, as is often the case during 
“white bass time,” when the current sets 
off across the marsh. 

Our little craft edged slowly shore- 
ward, and by the time we were within 
casting distance of the shallow water 
Chum was ready and waiting all agog. 
I held the skiff steady, and the flies 
flashed out in the bright sunlight, cir: 
cled to the rear, soared shoreward, hov- 





best near shore 


ered for a moment above the murky wa- 
ter, then were hastily recovered. I 
looked at Chum. Her eyes, big with ex- 
citement, looked into mine for sympathy. 

“Too bad to spoil anticipation,’ was 
all she said, but I understood. For a few 
moments we remained silent, listening to 
the indescribable marsh noises, our nos- 
trils filled with the piquant June odors. 
With a sigh Chum lifted the rod again 
and sent the flies with unerring aim close 
to where the restless river tugged at the 
swaying marsh grass. Promptly three 
fish “boiled,” as we used to say, and one 
was hooked. The battle opened with a 
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rush, but was soon over, for the white 
bass lacks the staying qualities and re- 
sourcefulness of his cousin, the — black 
bass. Indeed, he reminds me of the cal- 
ico bass, called with us strawberry bass, 
in his method of fighting, starting out 
with a vim and rush, but giving up 
almost as soon as he feels the strain of 
the line. Nevertheless, individual fish 
will put up quite a fight upon occasion. 

Three fish were hooked before we 
reached the Devil’s Elbow, and we had 
enough to eat, and what more could man 
want? Enough to eat and enough to 
wear. Even the millions of a “Jim” 
Hill can not buy more. Our little tent 
was soon up, and we busied ourselves 
with dinner. Our bill of fare was of the 
simplest: bacon, fish, potatoes, bread and 
butter, and yet it tasted good ; so good in 
fact that we wanted more when we had 
“licked the platter clean.” That was a 
moral victory. 

After the last potato had been divided 
between us and the last drop of tea 
squeezed from the battered black pail, 
we spread out our single blanket upon 
the grass and luxuriated in a Mexican 
siesta. The bobolink, that irrepressible 
marsh dweller, called incessantly: 
“Phew, shew, Wadolincon! Listen to me 
Bobolincon!” While a Maryland yellow- 
throat, another denizen of the lowlands, 
concealed in a willow copse opposite the 
tent, called out at regular intervals: 
“Witchety, witchety, witchety, witch- 
ety!” Yes, the yellow-throat is right; 
there is a certain witchery about life in 
the open, and he—sly rogue—knows all 
about it, for has not he lived in the open 
all his life? While we hear his shrill 
call everywhere in the lowlands, I ven- 
ture to assert that few people have ever 
seen the little yellow bird with the black 
eye patch, but once seen you will never 
forget him, as you can never forget his 
distinctive song. 

We had the upper reaches of the river 
to ourselves, we and the birds; no fisher- 
man’s boat disturbed the placid surface 
of the water—probably they were all 
fishing below at the Island or the Big 
Send, and I was glad that it was so. 
Lying there beneath the shade of the 
trees, we forgot all about previous exist- 


ence, failed to remember the claims of 
society. The “call of the wild” had us 
in its grip. We were the primal man 
and woman in the primeval world. Why 
could we not live on and on thus forever ? 

“Say, Parson,” Chum’s voice broke in 
upon my reverie, “where do the white 
bass come from and where do they go to, 
for we catch them only in the spring?” 

“The white bass, known to science as 
Roccus chrysops, was first described, | 
believe, by Rafinesque in 1820, the speci- 
mens which he described coming from 
the falls of the Ohio River near Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. He named it chrysops, 
‘golden eye,’ owing to the color of the 
eye. Jordan and Kvermann, in ‘Ameri- 
can Food and Game Fishes,’ say: “The 
white bass is found throughout the Great 
Lakes region from the St. Lawrence to 
Manitoba, and south in the Mississippi 
Valley to the Ouachita River in Arkan- 
sas. It is generally abundant in the 
Great Lakes, rare in the Mississippi basin 
and not found at all east of the Alle- 
ghenies. It does not occur in salt water, 
but frequents the deep, still waters of the 
lakes, seldom ascending small streams.’ 

“That last statement should have been 
qualified, for at spawning time, which 
occurs in May, they do ascend small 
streams, and that is why they are here 
now. One of those I dressed for dinner 
still contained roe. Don’t you remember 
the string of white bass we took from 
the Shioc River six or seven years ago? 
We were all of twenty miles from the 
main Wolf, and the Shioc was little bet- 
ter than a mud puddle. You remember 
1 asked the farmers living contiguous to 
the river about the matter, for the pres- 
ence of white bass surprised me, and they 
said that they caught plenty of fish every 
spring ?” 

“Yes,” Chum replied, “I remember 
all about it, for I caught the most fish 
that day. But did I understand the au- 
thority you quoted to say that the white 
bass were not caught below Arkansas? | 
have a friend living in Mississippi, and 
she has written me several times about 
white bass fishing.” 

“Possibly, but probably she is mis- 
taken. I presume the fish to which she 
refers is the yellow bass Morone inter- 
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rupta. As Henshall suggests, it might 
be termed a cousin of the white bass, 
though it belongs to a different genus.” 

“Why did the man at the Landing— 
the one who tried to sell you the min- 
nows—look so surprised when you said 
that you were going to use flies? Don’t 
they ever use flies for bass?” 

I laughed at the recollection. “Well, 
not often,” I replied. “In fact I know 
only two men who are confirmed users of 
the fly when it comes to white bass fish- 
ing. The bait par excellence is, of 
course, live minnows, and when the fish 





the few fish we catch on our light tackle 
than I did from the whole washtubful I 
had to help clean in boyhood days after 
a successful fishing excursion. The 
people, especially the younger generation, 
must be educated along this line. The 
time will surely come when men will be 
ashamed of large catches, even as they 
are now proud of them. 

“Below Gill’s Landing, when the sea- 
son is at its height, the shore is lined 
with men, women and children, while 
the bosom of the river is dotted with 
every imaginable kind of craft, from the 


** Our little tent was soon up, and we busied ourselves with dinner 


are biting a man’s catch is limited only 
by his ability to dispose of the game. In 
my boyhood days, before I had learned 
that ‘it’s not all of fishing to fish,’ in com- 
pany with a friend, I took one hundred 
and fifty bass from the river in an even- 
ing’s fishing. Yes, I know that sounds 
like a fish story, but it is a veritable fact 
nevertheless, and an experience which 
many an individual has duplicated. As 
I look back on those unregenerate days | 
am ashamed of it, and my only excuse is 
that | was a boy; to-day 1 can truly say 
that I derive more genuine pleasure from 


unpainted scow to the white and gold 
naphtha launch. There is much laughter 
and joking, even between strangers, for 
the spirit of good fellowship reigns su- 
preme. There is little snobbery on the 
river. Bankers will be found hobnobbing 
with clerks, and laboring men with Chi- 
cago dudes. One is led to believe with 
Burns— 


* * It’s coming yet, for a’ that,— 
When man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


“When the hot days of June approach, 
spawning accomplished, the fish return 
to the deep waters of the lakes, where 
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they can be taken with bait all summer, 
and upon occasion with the fly, though 
fly fishing is seldom resorted to. One 
thing I cannot understand is that we 
never discover white bass minnows. 
There, I’ve told you all I know about 
the fish ; now let’s catch a couple for sup- 
per.” 

The ashes and elms were casting long 
shadows out upon the water, while the 
leaves were whispering together in the 
evening breeze. It had been a perfect 
day and it was a perfect evening. I sat 
lost in meditation while Chum angled 
for the evening meal. In the _ trees 
which fringed the river a red-eyed vireo 
was hopping about shouting at regular 
intervals: “You see it—you know it—do 
you hear me? Do you believe it?” A 
great blue heron dropped upon a mud 
bar above us and stood motionless, look- 
ing for all the world as though he had 
just stepped out of a Japanese painting. 
The bird always impresses me as being 
Japanesque. 

Our supper, which Chum had secure: 
without accident or excitement, being 
provided, we made our way shoreward 
and cooked it; and then sat by the camp 
fire and watched the shadows creep in 
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from the east. With the shadows came 
the mosquitoes, and Chum retired to the 
tent for protection, but I sat long by the 
smouldering camp fire listening to the 
myriad sounds of night and living past 
days over again. When the hours were 
small and the moon rose gray and thin, 
I, too, retired to the tent, leaving the 
world to the bitterns and frogs. 

The next morning, rising with the 
birds that we might hear nature’s music 
at its best, we watched the sun rise from 
the river. Breakfast eaten, we packed 
up and paddled back to the Landing, 
and a south-bound train whirled us back 
into the world and work. 

In these papers I have tried to show 
that it is possible for even a stay-at-home 
to enjoy the wild life that is so entranc- 
ing and rejuvenating. The expense in- 
volved may be nothing at all. We of the 
great middle class owe it to ourselves to 
keep in touch with Mother Earth, and, 
thank God, we can do so with but little 
time and outlay. When once you have 
formed the habit of journeying into na- 
ture with your family, you will never go 
alone again; you will never let life own 
vou, but you will own and master _ it. 
Take a Little Journey! 
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everybody went there to “get rich 

quick,” my family moved to Dakota 
Territory. Small game abounded there 
in great quantities, geese especially. As 
a boy I loved the shotgun, but later [ 
began to use the rifle on deer in Wiscon- 
sin and came to the conclusion that the 
rifle is not only the most scientific 
weapon but the most enjoyable. It can- 
not better be described than in the words 
of our president when he said, “The rifle 
is the prince of weapons.” 

Last year, on reckoning back, I found 
that it had been eleven years since I had 
drawn bead on a deer; but it takes more 
than eleven years for one to forget the 
joys of hunting, and one who enjoys the 
free outdoor life feels like a bird in a 
cage when he settles down to office work. 

[ decided then that I must have a hunt 
if there was still a place where big game 
could be found, and as I had never 
hunted bear, I felt that nothing short of 
a good bear hunt would fill the bill. After 
extensive correspondence, the Olympic 
Mountains in Washington were chosen 
as the most likely place where bear could 
be found in the month of August, as this 
was the only time I could well get away. 

My nephew, A. C. Glassburn, accepted 
an invitation to join me, as he, too, had 
never had an opportunity to shoot a bear. 
We met in Portland August 18 and went 
to Seattle, where we took the steamer 
Alice Gertrude for Port Angeles, a very 
enjoyable trip. Hair seals were playing 
in the water of Puget Sound and we 
wanted to try our 30-calibre rifles on 
them, but the captain told us it was 
against the rules to allow any shooting 


¥ 1882, during the great rush when 


on the boat. We arrived in Port Ange- 
les just in time for dinner and were 
royally entertained by our good Uncle 
Bert and Aunt Nellie. 

We found it would be impossible to 
hunt in the mountains without a guide, 
and we secured the services of D. C. Sis- 
son, an expert packer and guide. He is 
also a good cook, cleanly in his habits, 
using neither liquor nor tobacco in any 
form. I would not go with a crowd that 
carried both whisky and rifles, a bad com- 
bination. Sisson advised us to go to the 
summit of the Olympic range, where the 
huckleberries were ripe, and we decided 
on Boulder Lake, a wild place where few 
people ever go. We started August 23. 
Our outfit consisted of three pack horses 
and one saddle horse, a silk canoe tent, an 
aluminum cooking outfit, an aluminum 
reflector oven, and enough provisions to 
last four ordinary men the time we ex- 
pected to stay, about three weeks. 

Boulder Lake is about thirty-eight 
miles distant and eight thousand feet 
above sea level. As we started from sea 
level, we had all we wished to do for 
three days. We had a team take us the 
first ten miles, as there was a good wagon 
road that far. We made a fire by the 
side of the road in a place that had been 
fixed up for campers by a ranchman who 
lives near. There was a table and seats 
and plenty of wood near by. In that 
country everyone appreciates the impor- 
tance of leaving everything in a camp in 
good order for the next camper. Why 
vandals will destroy everything left in 
the woods seems strange, and after one 
has had the pleasure of using a camp 
left in good order, he sees the folly of 








Wolfe Cabin that night, as there was no 
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wanton destruction more than ever. 
After dinner we took the trail. I had 


never been with a pack train before and 
everything was novel and interesting to 
me. The first thing we did was to go up 
a place so steep that the horses could 
hardly climb. We led them till they 
got started well on the trail along the El- 
wha River, a beautiful stream that is 
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mostly rapids and falis. How fresh the 
air was; how fragrant the perfumes from 
the fir boughs and red cedar! This for- 
est is in its virgin purity and has been 
set aside as a forest reserve. We saw one 
cedar stump about twenty-five feet in 
diameter. 

The Olympie Mountains are very 
rough, and riding a horse except in a 
regular trail is out of the question. The 
guide told us we would have to get to the 





suitable camping place nearer. I kept in 
the rear on foot to keep the horses mov- 
ing, but as it began to get dark Sisson 
told me to get in behind the next horse 
and hustle Old Bill along. This was my 
first introduction to “Weary Willie,” as 
we called him. Weary Willie was a vet- 
eran at packing. Another distinguishing 
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feature about Weary was his marked 
originality. He was a good horse on the 
trail, and he knew it! In fact, he thought 
he knew more about good trails than any- 
one in the outfit, and when we came to 
where the trail forked and took one 
branch, he was sure to take the other. If 
a tree had fallen across the trail and a 
new trail had been made around the end, 
he was sure to keep the old trail and 
jump the tree, and he did some stunts 
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that would have been a credit to a trained 
steeplechaser twenty-five years younger 
than he was. We arrived at the cabin a 
little after dark. This cabin was the 
most rustic and picturesque place I ever 
saw. There was a nice little log house 
covered with split shingles, two barns, a 
smokehouse, and a good arrangement for 
jerking venison. Sisson explained that 
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sawed. ‘These buildnigs are used by for- 
est rangers, explorers and hunters. We 
found everything in good shape; good 
bunks and a big-fireplace. We soon had 
a roaring fire in this and got a supper fit 
for kings. Hot biscuits, boiled potatoes. 
bacon, coffee, cream (condensed), and 
rice. Next morning we packed up and 
started on another day’s journey. “Well, 





DAY AFTER THE FIGHT 





years before a man came up there and 
“squatted” upon this land. Then this 
was set aside as a forest reserve and his 
buildings were bought by the govern- 
ment. He had packed his tools there on 
horses and made the buildings out of red 
cedar. The barn was made of cedar 
shakes and at a distance one could not 
tell them from sawed boards. Some were 
sixteen feet long and it looked impossi- 
ble that they were simply split and not 


Sisson,” I asked the guide, “what is the 
program for to-day ’” 

“Seventeen miles to Happy Lake and a 
climb of six thousand feet.” 

The first thing was to ford the Elwha 
River, a regular torrent about three feet 
deep where we crossed. Sisson said, 
“Don’t let them get down in that still- 
water, for it is fifteen feet deep.” All 
went well then till they were about half 
way across, when Weary Willie thought 
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there must be some better place to cross 
than that. He stopped to meditate. He 
looked below. Yes, sure enough, there 
was smooth, quiet water. It must be good 
traveling there. Just across the river a 
little creek flowed in. “This is a trail,” 
thought Willie, “and it looks good to 
me.” 

We yelled and threw stones, but he 
took this for applause, went faster and 
stepped higher than ever. He came to 
the brink, but unlike Cesar he did not 
pause, and down he went. All we could 


see was his head and part of the pack, 
but the way he turned around, climbed 
the rapids and got back in line was 
laughable. 





A MONSTER CEDAR STUMP 
THE TRAIL 


ALONG 


We came to a mountain covered with 
fine fir timber. The trail went in a zig- 
zag. ‘There were thirty-seven of these 
zigzags, each several hundred yards long. 
All the forenoon we toiled back and forth 
and up. “Ina couple of days we will be 
looking down on that fellow,” said Sis- 
son. 

We camped at noon at a little pond. 
After dinner the trail was not so bad and 
we arrived at Happy Lake all right. We 
pitched the tent and slept till the sun was 
up. ‘The rest of the trip was easy and 
we arrived at our destination about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. We pitched our 
tent, put down a lot of fir boughs for a 
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bed, spread down a waterproof canvas 
and put the blankets on this. We were 
about one hundred yards from a spring 
of the purest and best water it has ever 
been my lot to taste. 

After we had the camp arranged Sis- 
son said: “We will now go out and see 
and maybe kill a bear. 1 will show you 
the best place to hunt, for to-morrow | 
must start back to Angeles.” 

We went over the ridge to the west 
and there was a beautiful valley almost 
surrounded by high mountains. In the 
bottom nestled Boulder Lake. The sides 
of the mountains around the lake were 
covered in most places with huckleber- 
ries. A good many bushes came above 
our waists, and the large, luscious berries 
made fine feeding for the bears. Sisson 
advised us to take our positions well up 
on the mountain, as we could command 
a better view of the berry patches. ‘Then 
when game was sighted we could descend 
and one get on each side of the bear and 
open. fire. 

We seated ourselves to watch a while. 
Now, | had never seen a wild bear in its 
native home and could not put much 
faith in the possibility of seeing one. 
Could there really be wild bear here? 
About one mile to our west was a large 
snowdrift. Snow in August! I was look- 
ing at that snow when all at once my 
heart gave a leap. Right across that snow 
moved two black animals. Bear, as sure 
as you are alive! I exclaimed: “Look 
there!” Sisson looked and said, “Yes 
there are a couple of bear, an old one 
and a cub.” It did not excite him at 
all. He said it was no use trying to get 
a shot at them. for they were emigrating. 
“See them as they go through those berry 
patches without even stopping to take a 
taste.” 

We watched them as they moved across 
the mountainside, now disappearing and 
then coming into view again. Their black 
bodies were easily seen, although they 
must have been a good mile away. The 
mother was evidently teaching her baby 
to walk, and she led him a merry chase. 
Sometimes she would get twenty or 
thirty feet ahead of him, then she would 
wait and in a little while we could see the 
little black, woolly speck emerge from the 
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brush and waddle along with his mammy. 
At last they were over the ridge and out 
of sight. 

The next morning Sisson went back 
to Angeles. We gave him instructions 
to come after us the thirteenth of Sep- 
tember, as that was the limit of our stay. 

The mountains were full of cougar, 
bay lynx, wildeats, wolves and bear. Asa 
carried a 30-40 carbine and an auto- 
matie pistol. 1 carried a .30-30 rifle and 
an automatic pistol. 

Monday it rained. Tuesday dawned 
bright and clear, and we went out to our 
stands to watch for bear. We selected 
two high peaks about one-half mile apart, 
where we could get different views of the 
valley below. As I sat there on the 
mountainside with the warm sun shining 
on me I had a chance to study the sur- 
roundings. I came to the conclusion 
that that place was more beautiful than 
| supposed existed in all the world. To 
our right rose Boulder Peak and a little 
further to the left was Mt. Carey. Both 
had large glaciers on their sides the year 
round. Below us was the pretty little 
lake, with such nice surroundings 
that it seemed a shame that it should be 
away off there where it could not be 
seen. But this very fact was perhaps 
what made it seem so picturesque. This 
lake had an outlet through a narrow 
canyon, and there was a series of water- 
falls for several hundred feet. The roar 
of these falls was a great help to us in 
getting up to the bear, as they could not 
hear us for the falls. Along the sides of 
the mountains were game trails used by 
bear, elk, deer and other animals for 
perhaps hundreds of years; who knows? 
There were little groves of scrub firs, then 
open patches of meadow that resembled 
a city park. 

Sometimes the clouds were all around 
us. This was a novel situation, but it 
did not take long for the novelty to wear 
off, for the clouds are a sort of extra wet 
fog, and how cold! It is the most pene- 
trating cold I ever felt. Sometimes one 
valley would be cloudy so we could not 
see the bottom, but by going twenty rods 
over a ridge the other side would be all 
clear. On one side the wind would be 
from the south, while on the other it 


might be from the west or east. One 
side would be pleasant and warm, while 
just over the ridge it weuld be cold and 
rainy. But the-best of all was the fact 
that bear were plentiful, and this com- 
pleted the happy hunting ground. 

Next day when we took our stands, | 
went further to the west. I watched two 
sides of a ridge up to about 4 o’clock, 
when I began to get chilly and started 
for camp. I met Asa and before I got 
near him he yelled: 

“Did you see him ?” 

“See what ?” 

“That black bear as big as a cow ?” 
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Then he told me how he had seen a 
big bear come out of the canyon, sit upon 
his hind legs, reach out with his big fore- 
paws and gather in huckleberries. Asa 
made the descent alone, but when he got 
to the bottom he could find nothing of 
the bear. 

It rained all night and the next day. 
We were not prepared for rain and had 
no stove in the tent, so we lay abed to see 
if it would not clear. About 2 o’clock, 
as there was no prospect of its clearing, 
we built a fire and had breakfast, dinner 
and supper in that one meal. 

We had good woolen blankets and so 
kept quite comfortable. I would advise 
all campers never to take anything but 
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woolen blankets, as they will keep dry 
where cotton goods will gather moisture 
and be disagreeable. 

We began to formulate some plan to 
overcome the mistake we had made in 
letting our bear escape. We decided to 
keep within sight of each other, so as to 
give a signal when game was sighted. 
We were to use empty cartridge shells 
for whistles, and we agreed upon a code 
of signals. One whistle meant ‘“‘Where 
are you?” and called for an answer. ‘Two 
whistles meant “Come here quick.” 
Three whistles meant “Bear.” As soon 
as one sighted a bear he was to give one 
whistle. Then, when he received an an- 
swer, he was to give three whistles and 
both were to descend and get on both 
sides of the bear. If one failed to score 
it would probably drive the game the 
other way. 

Thursday and Friday we watched pa- 
tiently from our lookouts, but no game 
was sighted. Saturday we again went 
to our stands. The day was beautiful 
and warm. As the day passed I began in 
spite of myself to get a little discouraged. 
But all of a sudden I saw, below me in 
the bushes, two black objects moving up 
the mountain in my direction. Bear, 
sure enough! I gave a loud whistle and 
immediately received an answer. Then I 
gave three whistles, stripped off all sur- 
plus clothing and prepared for the de- 
scent. I could see Asa doing likewise. 
I soon got down in thick brush and could 
not see out. In spite of my precautions 
it seemed as though I made noise enough 
to scare all the bear out of the state, but 
the waterfalls down below made so much 
noise that mine could not be heard. I 
at last came to the edge of the brush and 
looked out for the game. I could not see 
it, so after getting well down I again 
looked. I could not see them. I was 
about to go on down when I happened to 
look further up and there they were. We 
had passed in the brush. They traveled 
much faster than I supposed. They 
would sit up, grab an armful of bushes, 
clean off the berries and then run on. 

The distance was, as near as I could 
judge, about 250 yards. I aimed as well 
as I could at the top of the head of one, 
expecting the bullet to drop enough to 


catch him behind the fore leg. He made 
a nice mark as he sat there, with just 
his head and shoulders above the bushes. 
At the crack of the .30 he slowly rose as 
high as he could, poised for an instant, 
and then fell backward and rolled over 
down the mountain. The other one be- 
gan to jump about, looking first one 
way and then the other to locate where 
the noise came from. I now commenced 
on him, shooting as he jumped above the 
bushes. I think it was about the third or 
fourth shot that he suddenly whirled 
around and started down the mountain, 
holding up one fore paw, and his growl 
of pain and rage was enough to make 
one shudder. 1 did not regret quite so 
much just then my inability to get closer, 
as I did a short time before. 1 still kept 
shooting at him as he appeared above the 
rocks and bushes till he was hopelessly 
out of range, but as far as I could see no 
other bullet found Bruin. The bullets 
did not seem to make the dirt fly where 
they struck, so I could not see where | 
was shooting, and had to guess at it. 
Evidently I did not guess as well as usual, 
for he kept going down the canyon on 
three legs till he got into timber. 

Asa was unable to see the bear and 
therefore did not hurry as | did because 
he did not know just where they were. 
He now came up and I told him where 
the wounded bear had gone. He went 
after him and I began to look for the 
first one I knocked down. Asa made 
good tracks, for a fat man, and soon 
overtook the bear in the timber. He first 
turned loose with his rifle and then with 
the pistol. He said he did not know just 
when the bear did cease to exist, but after 
the fusillade there lay the lifeless form 
of Bruin. 

Now comes one of those strange and 
unaccountable things that happen to all 
hunters. We could find neither hide nor 
hair of my first bear. We hunted for 
hours. Perhaps I shot a little high and 
merely stunned him, and he crawled 
away. 

But we had one bear and the hunt 
was a success! He was a beautiful fel- 
low, although a yearling weighing some- 
thing like 125 pounds. I never noticed 
hefore what massive forepaws a bear has 
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and came to the conclusion that in a 
|.and-to-hand encounter with a bear a 
man would stand about as much show 
as an eggshell under a triphammer. 

An amusing thing happened while I 
was hunting for my bear in the brush. | 
had gotten about where I thought he 
was. The hillside was so steep that | 
had to use one hand to hang on to the 
brush, so | put down the rifle and drew 
my automatic. Suddenly my foot slipped 
and I slid down toward where | thought 
the bear was. While trying to regain 
my foothold I heard the brush crack and 


something coming right at me. As I 
got up I saw the brush parting. Then 


the thing crashed by—just a big stone I 
had started in my tumble. It rather 
gave me confidence in myself, anyway, 
for I believe if it had been a bear | was 
just “skeered” enough to fill him with 
holes. At the time I thought if I was to 
fight a bear I would rather he wouldn’t 
surprise me so. 

We hung up the bear and started for 
camp. It began to rain and a big cloud 
enveloped us. Then it began to get dark. 
We would get a footing before letting 
go the brush, then carefully feel for an- 
other foothold. After a while we reached 
camp and it was a welcome sight, even 
though it was only a tent, no fire and wet 
wood. It was not long before we had a 
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fire going and a bountiful supper. 1 
could not help pitying people who have 
so much money that they cannot afford 
a vacation. Bean soup, bear steak 
smothered in onions (and that was the 
best meat I ever tasted, the bear being 
young, fat, and having lived on berries), 
hot coffee—and don’t hot coffee taste 
good to one who is tired, hungry, wet, 
and cold? Griddle cakes served with 
white clover honey. Wow! If every one 
would eat more honey they would not 
only live longer, but better. Then, to 
add to all this, we had “killed a bar.” 
We cooked and ate till we got sleepy, and 
then crawled into the blankets and slept 
till the sun was high. 

Next day was Sunday. When we 
dressed the bear the day before we found 
him full of rifle and pistol bullet holes. 
As we cut him open the huckleberries 
rolled out in abundance. Asa suggested 
that if we wanted a huckleberry pie now 
was our chance, as we had the berries all 
made into sauce. But I had my own 
ideas about pies and did not like his 
recipe. 

It was a terrible task to carry that 
bear up the mountain, and if it had 
been anything but game, we could never 
have done it; but we were well repaid for 
the trouble, as that bear furnished us lots 
of the best steaks. 

















We can remember the time when all the 
males of a town gathered at the fair grounds 
or the baseball park to 
TRAPSHOOTING’S witness a_ trap-shoot, 
WONDERFUL and vvery man who 
VOGUE boasted the possession 
of a ten-bore cannon 
lugged it forth from the closet and banged 
away at artificials until no more ammunition 
and small change was left. That was only a 
few years ago. Clubs were organized and held 
regular practice shoots. Time passed, and 
still other clubs sprang into existence. Trap- 
shooting seemed to be on a fair way to popu- 
larity, but not a few sportsmen doubted 
whether it was more than a fad that would 
pass quickly. Even the most enthusiastic 
among them admitted that the sport would 
interest a few persons, but they were not 
certain of its future. They argued that while 
it was a fascinating game, it might not hold 
the interest of the many, although the few 
would follow it up with enthusiasm. 

The result is astounding. To-day there is 
hardly a hamlet in the union that does not 
boast its trap-shooting club, while every 
available vacant lot in the suburbs of our 
cities is leased by a regularly organized and 
active trap-shooting club. Every Saturday 
afternoon, all general holidays, and on special 
occasions the snap and rattle of exploding 
nitro powder are heard at these grounds, and 
the attendance is seldom slim. One who has 
not given much thought to the matter would 
hardly credit a statement of the actual num- 
ber of trap clubs in this country, but we ven- 
twe the assertion that if every trap-shooter 
were te east his vote for a certain presiden- 
tial candidate at a general election, the com- 
bined vote would be important and might de- 
cide the result in some states. 

At first (and even now) it was argued that 
men practiced at the trap in order to become 
skilled for quick and accurate shooting in the 
hunting field, but while this was and is still 
true to a certain extent, the fact is that 
thousands of men shoot at the traps whe 
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never fire a gun elsewhere. Probably the ma- 
jority of them entertain some hazy idea con- 
cerning skill with the ultimate intention of 
applying it in the field, but not one in a score 
finds the opportunity to indulge his fancy in 
this direction. Instead, the sheer fascination 
of the game, the ability to obtain exercise, 
“blow off steam” to relieve the safety valve 
from too high pressure of business, the com- 
munion with congenial spirits, and other 
attractions not to be resisted by normal, 
healthy men, draw the busy man to the trap 
grounds at intervals, and will no doubt con- 
tinue to draw more men as the years pass. 

Americans love a good gun and the smell 
of burning powder, and if the time ever comes 
when all of our “shotgun game” is wiped out, 
the trap clubs will be found banging away as 
merrily as ever. 

* * * 

What has been said of the gun men is 

equally true of those who prefer the rifle, the 
revolver, or the pistol. 
RIFLE SHOOTING There is, however, this 
EQUALLY difference among others: 
POPULAR From the day of the 
first firearm healthy 

men have ever been eager to train themselves 
to handle skillfully the grooved weapon pre- 
paratory to hunting; to assist their country 
in time of need; and to protect their homes 
and dear ones if necessary. And as constant 
practice is needed in both rifle and revolver 
shooting, they stick to the game even more 
persistently, if possible, than the men of the 
shotgun. The rifled weapon is more difficult 
to master, its mastery engenders deep study, 
and he who goes into the subject thoroughly 
never becomes so skillful that he considers 
himself a graduate, for it teaches him how 
truly apt to err is the human being, and the 
study of elimination of these errors becomes 
more and more fascinating until it has come 
to be a by-word among devotees “once a rifle- 
man always a rifleman.” 

There is something intangible in revolver 
practice; something every man feels but can- 
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not explain. This is aside from the keen in 
terest in making high scores that must take 
hoid of every man who goes into the thing 
deep enough. Perhaps it is a something 
inherited from generations of ancestors who 
defended their homes and property with the 
handy six-shooter. Certain it is that every 
household is incomplete without a good re- 
volver, and every owner feels, though he may 
never admit, that it is his duty to be able to 
handle a weapon with some skill. Laws there 
are in abundance, and officers sworn to enforce 
them; but thieves there are, too, and no man 
knows when these latter will call on him. If 
they do it is his duty to protect his home, 
and in this he is as much alone in the midst 
of the city as in the country. The peace 
officer comes when all is over. 

If there is aught that is wrong in this, the 
manner of enforcing the laws is at fault, and 
not the citizen’s action. The law permits him 
to defend his home as best he may, but not 
to carry arms concealed for his defense on 
the highway. Meanwhile there is no apparent 
decrease in the number of criminals who go 
about armed. 

And these are among the many reasons why 
there is so much interest in revolver practice. 


Not long ago one of the well known West- 
ern writers on outdoor subjects, who gener- 


ally confines 
FRIENDS AND his remarks to 
ENEMIES OF THE CROW wil ad - fowl 


shooting or to 
fishing, took it upon himself to defend the 
crow and extol its virtues; but if his inten 
tions were the best, as no doubt they were, 
the medium he chose for their expression was 
not, for it is a sportsmen’s paper which is 
widely read by sportsmen-farmers. 

These gentlemen arose en masse, as it were, 
and “called our friend down good and hard” 
in the next and in subsequent issues, and if 
his ears burn at all when he is criticised, they 
certainly burned on that oceasion. If he cited 
a few facts to prove that the crow is com- 
paratively harmless, and should not be mo- 
lested, his critics brought a score to bear 
in proof of the destructiveness of crows in 
general, and no doubt exists in the minds of 
readers of that publication as to where its 
friends stand on the crow question. 

This is a subject on which printer’s ink has 
been used by the barrel in the sportsmen’s 
press and in state and federal reports. Opin- 
ion is divided and will most likely remain so 
indefinitely. Both sides bring facts to bear 
to prove their contentions, but the crow is 
such a cunning fellow that he makes friends 
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or enemies according to conditions and his 
environment, and he “fools some people all of 
the time” with his sly ways and apparent 
innocence. 

While it is a fact, however, that in places 
the crow is not destructive to an important 
degree, it will be a long time before he will 
be considered a friend of either the farmer or 
the sportsman—perhaps never. And all the 
arguments that may be advanced in favor of 
the crow will not save him from being shot 

at; killing him is a different matter. 

While those who have grown morbid from 
reading “new nature” stuff go to extremes 
concerning crows, or anything else for that 
matter, sportsmen as a rule permit the crow 
to live in peace during its nesting season. 
It is merely a question of fairness that dic- 
tates their actions in this. It stands to 
reason that the sportsman who avoids fishing 
during the spawning season and _ protects 
game and game birds in the summer, will not 
molest a crow when it has little ones in the 
nest that would starve if the old birds were 
killed. But after the young birds have 
grown strong enough to take care of them- 
selves and all of this black race have resumed 
active operations against the agriculturist, 
and the other birds, they must take care of 
themselves if found guilty of marauding. 


* * & 


The work of the special water commission 
in New Jersey will be watched with interest 
by sportsmen who are not 

members of preserve clubs. 
This commission is carry- 
ing out a series of investiga- 
tions with instructions to report its findings 
to the next legislature. There are still sev- 
eral important lakes in that state which are 
not owned or controlled by private corpora- 
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tions or clubs, and it is proposed to purchase 
these and the lands surrounding them and 
set them aside for the free use of the public. 
In all, there are more than one hundred such 
lakes, and Governor Stokes approves the plan 
to place a number of them under state owner- 
ship, so that the people of the present and 
future generations may be assured of free 
resorts for fishing and boating, and the purity 
of the water preserved. At present numerous 
lakes are owned by wealthy men or clubs, 
and the people who have fished in them, as 
their fathers did before them, are barred out, 
causing discontent, dissatisfaction and con- 
stant friction between the owners and those 
who feel that they have an inherent right to 
fish in waters stocked by the public and held 
by the public through many years. 


In the future there will be increased 
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activity on the part of individuals in the pur- 
chase of the best of the game fish waters and 
the forests frequented by game. On the one 
side will be arrayed these men and on the 
other those who in principle are opposed to 
this plan. To-day it seems that the plan 
adopted by the government and by several 
states, among them New Jersey, is the only 
one left to the people, and that they will pro- 
ceed along these lines is evident. 

When a stream or lake that has been open 
to the public for generations is bought up and 
posted by a private corporation, the enmity 
of the people in that section is sure to be 
incurred and lawsuits and severe friction fol- 
low naturally enough. Let the state acquire 
it, however, and the people will work hard 
to preserve its natural attractions, since they 
believe that it is theirs for all time, and 
they take an increased pride in it. Their fears 
quieted, there can be no doubt they will 
take an added interest in the preservation of 
the fish in the waters, the game in the woods, 
and all the natural surroundings, each one 
considering himself a protector. Enlist the 
public’s interest in a plan and its success is 
assured. 

* * * 

It may strike some people as peculiar, even 
funny, to see a lot of game fish cutting curious 
antics while under the in- 
fluence of alcohol refuse 
discharged from breweries, 
or groveling in the gutters 
after escaping from city water mains, but 
there are people ever ready and eager to take 
advantage of the situation and gather in the 
harvest provided by accident or carelessness. 

An accident in a distillery in a Kentucky 
town resulted in the loss of several thousand 
gallons of whisky, worth $50,000 to the com- 
pany; while the fish in the stream into which 
the liquor flowed were scooped up by hun- 
dreds by people who literally fell over each 
other to get the largest number of stupefied 
fish. That was the state’s loss. 

In Ohio a game fish stream was literally 
cleaned out in the same way by people who 
swarmed along its shores, stealing the fish 
that had been poisoned by the refuse from 
breweries on the creek’s bank. 

In New York City the water department 
men open hydrants regularly to flush the sew- 
ers and the mains. One day the opening of 
two of these precipitated hundreds of sun- 
fish and perch on to the streets, and there 
was a wild scramble, participated in by 
crowds, to snatch the fish and carry them 
away. Some of the fish were almost a foot 
long, but most of them were fingerlings. It is 
claimed the meshes of the wire netting screen- 
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ing the outlet pipes in one of the reservoirs 
were so coarse that the fish could enter the 
water mains freely. 

Actions like these show how little regard a 
mob has for law and order. It is everybody 
for himself and a wild scramble for the big- 
gest plum on the tree. Hundreds of times 
have we seen the pushearts of foreign ped- 
dlers upset by accident in the streets, and 
invariably the crowds that gathered helped 
themselves to oranges and the like, and we 
remember seeing a huckster’s wagon wrecked, 
a crate of live chickens falling off, bursting 
open and chickens running about the streets 
until cornered and carried off by people pass- 
ing by, those quick enough to grab two evi- 
dently glorying in their success, unlawful 
though it be. 

While accidents will happen, they are often 
due to negligence, as in the case cited, where 
refuse was allowed to escape into a game fish 
stream. The fish and game protectors are 
paid to investigate cases of negligence like 
this, and if they fail they should be held 
accountable. In England manufacturing in- 
dustries are severely punished if streams are 
polluted and fish killed, and this is one of 
the lines along which our fish and game com- 
missions must direct their best efforts if work 
is to be done intelligently and thoroughly. 


* * * 


In Massachusetts last year the number of 
foreigners punished for violations of the 
game laws was about one- 
half that of the previous 
year, and this is believed 
by the authorities to be due 
to the law which requires unnaturalized for- 
eign-born inhabitants to take out licenses to 
shoot game during the open season, and as 
Sunday shooting is prohibited, the law debars 
many of these persons from hunting. 

At the same time the total number of per- 
sons arrested during the year by game pro- 
tectors was 15 per cent. larger, while the 
number of cases discharged was smaller than 
in 1904, showing that the sentiment in favor 
of game protection is growing. The principal 
offenses against the game laws were shooting 
on Sunday, hunting without licenses (foreign- 
ers), fishing in closed waters, and killing 
song birds, respectively in the order given. 

Reviewing its work for the year 1905, the 
fisheries and game commission says: 

“Tt is a source of satisfaction to note that 
the efficiency of enforcement of the game laws 
has been notably increased this year. Unsat- 
isfactory reports have been decidedly less fre- 
quent, and those which have been received can 
be directly traced to: (1) An insufficient 
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number of paid deputies to properly cover the 
territory; (2) an undeveloped public spirit, 
which does not forcibly condemn an offense 
against public property (e. ., fish and game), 
though vigorously suppressing similar offenses 
against private property; (3) material and 
verbal defects in certain fish and game laws: 
(4) a misconception of the fact that this 
commission does not longer enforce the Sun- 
day fishing laws.” 

Among the commission’s recommendations 
the following appears: 

“For the direct benefit of the rural popula- 
tion, both permanent and transient, every 
possible effort should be directed to maintain- 
ing and increasing the beneficial, particularly 
the insectivorous, birds, together with the 
game birds, notably the quail. For their con- 
tribution to healthful sport the grouse family 
should be increased. Above all, the responsi- 
bility of the hunter should be determined. 
The hunting license now required for un- 
naturalized, foreign-born inhabitants has done 
this in a considerable measure. Its more 
obvious limitation is found in the small num 
ber of paid deputies which can be employed 
for patrol duty.” 

The game protectors of Massachusetts are 
in a sense missionaries. They are instructed 
to use discretion and keen judgment in the 
discharge of their duties. If they overhaul 
a sportsman afield, and inquiry proves that 
he is breaking the laws through ignorance or 
mistake, they reason with him and point out 
his errors, then advise him to go home and 
govern his actions in the future according to 
law, thus placing him under obligations to the 
commission and insuring his assistance in the 
work of protection. In some cases the justices 
have won the friendship of offenders by their 
lenience when the nature of the offenses war- 
ranted it. In short, the commission is work- 
ing along sound lines and is steadily gaining 
ground in the esteem of the taxpayers. 

Only in rare cases is the state represented 
by a lawyer. In nearly every case the deputy 
is compelled to act as complainant and as the 
prosecutor, managing the case and making the 
plea for the commonwealth. 

The paid deputies, in addition to detective 
and on occasions athletic abilities, are re- 
quired to have an extensive first-hand knowl- 
edge of the woods and streams, and a rather 
close acquaintance with the habits of all those 
creatures, both fish, flesh, fowl and hunter, 
law-abiding or lawless, which frequent these 
often remote regions. In addition to the 
above qualifications, he must be a keen and 
careful observer, capable of drawing correct 
inferences from his observations; he must be 
courteous, cool and quick-witted, swift and 


accurate, judicial and judicious; exposed to 
temptation of all sorts, he must remain im- 
pregnable. His bodily and mental vigor must 
carry him through night watches in the woods 
or by the waters. His is a daily task; the 
Sabbath is usually his “busy day,” on account 
of the Sunday gunners. In all seasons the 
woods and ponds must be visited, and the 
well-being of their denizens considered. The 
most advantageous places for introducing 
trout fry must be recognized and remembered. 
Places where fry and fingerling fish have been 
introduced must be frequently visited to note 
the results. He must know the best methods 
of transporting live fish and animals. Above 
all, he must be truthful, of transparent 
honesty, and singleness of purpose to advance 
the best interests of the public. It is seen 
that the enforcement of the fish and game 
laws requires a specialized type of man. We 
believe that each year 
securing such men. 

In practical working the active force con- 
s of sixteen paid men, who work usually in 
pairs, under the commission’s orders. Each 
man makes a daily report of his movements 
and observations. As the paid force has 
developed in effectiveness and numbers, the 
unpaid force has been gradually reduced. By 
this means the grave criticism to which the 
fish and game laws are subject, namely, the 
fact that one-half the fine goes to the com- 
plainant, thereby sometimes arousing im- 
proper motives for prosecution, can be mini- 
mized through the restriction of the appoint- 
ment of unpaid deputies to men of proved 
probity of character and mature judgment. 
By the system of paid deputies all the fines 
imposed are turned into the treasury of the 
commonwealth; there is no incentive to prose 
cute for the sake of the fine. This leads to a 
more satisfactory public spirit and respect 
for law. It develops greater responsibility on 
the part of the deputy, and more complete 
control over the actions of the deputies by the 
commissioners. It develops an esprit de corps 
which wonderfully increases the law-enforcing 


efficiency of the department. 
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marks progress in 
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In view of the non-observance of the laws 


against fishing on Sunday in most of our 

states, a case that was prosecuted 
BLUE recently in a New England town 
LAWS stands out prominently. When court 


opened on Monday morning four men 
were arraigned. One charged with 
drunkenness, fined $5, failed to pay, and went 
to the house of correction; 


was 


a negro, charged 
with vagrancy, went to jail for thirty days; 
the two anglers, up for fishing the day before, 
were fined $5 each. Fortunately, their abil- 
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ity Lo produce saved them from the further 
humiliation of being incarcerated in a lockup 
with common loafers and vagabonds. 

It is well to observe the laws, and we would 
not urge any man to break them, but some 
laws are recognized by all as just and proper, 
while others are considered unjust, unreason 
able and against common sense. Among the 
latter are the blue laws. On the statute books 
of a few states are found a few of these old 
blue laws that have never been repealed, and 
occasionally an angler is prosecuted under a 
statute enacted fifty or one hundred years 
ago because he cannot be arraigned under 
modern laws. He is made an example of and 
held up to public scorn because he, being 
unable in the scramble to earn a living for 
himself and his family, to take a day off dur- 
ing the week, went fishing on Sunday. 

This is ever a delicate subject. There is 
reason as well as common sense in the gen- 
eral objections to Sunday shooting, for the 
firing of guns disturbs people who are entitled 
to rest and relief on that day; but it cannot 
be said with truth that the man who goes to 
some quiet spot to angle and rest after his six 
days of toil disturbs any of God’s worshippers 
who have sound minds in sound bodies. If, 
on the other hand, the angler becomes a roy- 
sterer, and therefore a public nuisance, he can 
be punished. But he does not, for his pastime 
is a quiet, orderly one. All he asks is to be 
let alone that he may pass his one day of 
rest in peace and quiet far away from the 
crowd that finds pleasure in noise and con- 
fusion. He asks no man to agree with him 
in his views on the Sunday question, but be 
lieves in his inherent right to dictate where 
and how he shall find that peac 
ment he craves. 

If the good people who single out the 
sportsman for punishment would but turn 
their attention to the young ruffians who 
infest every trolley-car, train, and boat ply 
ing between the cities and Sunday resorts, 


and content 


who yell and shout, insult peaceable men and 
women and indulge in vicious horseplay, they 
would have their hands full. But there would 
be some risk in this; perhaps black eyes or 
broken heads. And the angler, known to be 
quiet, is easier to corral and more likely to 
have sufficient money to pay his fine. 

When the people by common consent agree 
that a certain law is objectionable to them, 
they and their employes, the peace officers 
and judges, ignore it. That is enough. If the 
statutes were as closely observed as the un 
written laws there would be few crimes. In 
the majority of the states there is an un- 
written law that protects the man who passes 
his day of rest in that manner which pleases 


him most, and so long as he is quiet, orderly, 
and mindful of the rights of his fellow man, 
his special hobby is recognized as an affair 
solely his own and above question. 

In a region we have in mind, whose diam- 
eter is less than twenty-five miles, it would 
require an army to place under arrest the 
men and women who angle on Sunday be- 
cause they are fond of it and cannot afford to 
go further afield or indulge in more expensive 
recreation; but we have never heard that one 
of them has disturbed his neighbor’s rest on 
that day. 

* _ * 

One of FIELD AND STREAM’s friends writes 

from Poplar Bluff, Southeastern Missouri, 

that the pearl hunters are 
CONDITIONS doing considerable damage 
IMPROVING during the spawning season 

for game fish through their 
work on the gravel bars in the best fishing 
streams. And he adds that dynamiters are 
active, but as one of the clubs with which he 
is connected has a standing reward of $25 for 
each conviction, the effect shows satisfactory 
results. This is good news. 

Mr. Corbin, who has recently traveled 
through Southwestern Missouri and South 
eastern Kansas, informs us the situation there 
shows improvement, and that the younger 
sportsmen stand for better protection under 
the existing laws. More good news. 

But on the other side of the line, in Arkan- 
sas, there is urgent need of better enforce- 
ment of the fishing laws. We commented on 
Arkansas’ need of protective associations in 
our June issue, and one of the sportsmen who 
fishes Arkansas waters frequently says “every 
sportsman in Arkansas is indebted to Fretp 
AND STREAM for bringing to light the hideous 
practice of dynamiting fish.” He adds: 

“A sportsman’s club is likely to be formed 
here, and better protection is one of the prin- 
cipal objects advocated by the promoters. In 
fact, the abuses practiced in Arkansas are 
causing ibose in favor of protection to look 
for some means of remedying matters.” 

Good. Not only one club, but one in every 
county, and a state association with influence 
enough to spur the authorities on to do some 
thing besides drawing their salaries. Arkan 
sas and Missouri sportsmen are alike fortu 
nate in living near the grandest of game fish 
waters, and a little preventive “medicine” 
administered to-day will be much more effect 
ive than the most stringent enforcement of 
laws in future years. Every state has game 
and fish laws that are open to criticism in 
one way or another, but in the main their 
enforcement can result in good only to the 
cause for which we will stand. 
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SOME WILD RICE FACTS vest, have the seed shipped immediately on 

In view of the fact that there is an ever maturity, and sow it at once. 
increasing demand for information concerning “The wild rice plant (Zizania aquatica L.) 
the planting and care of wild rice, and sup occurs naturally over a wide area in the 
plementing the remarks, in another part of United States and southern Canada The 
this issue, of Bonnycastle Dale on the gather- same species is also reported from Japan, 
ing of the seed, we present herewith such Formosa, and China It finds its best en- 
information as secms timely. vironment in the United States in fresh-water 

So many sportsmen have applied for advice lakes and river sloughs and along the sea 
on the subject that the United States De- coast where streams meet tidewater. It 
partment of Agriculture directed Edgar requires that the water in which it grows be 
Brown, botanist in charge of the seed labora- fresh, that is, not brackish, and that it be 
tory, and Car] 8. Scofield, botanist in charge neither quite stagnant nor too swiftly moving, 
of grain grade investigations, to colleet all and while it thrives on a wide variety of soils 
available data, and publish this information under these waters it does best where the bot- 
in pamphlet form. These gentlemen preface toms are soft and muddy 
their remarks as follows: “The change in water level where the plant 

“On account of its great value as a food grows is an important item. For instance, it 
for game birds wild rice has been widely and will frequently fail to do well or to grow at 
justly recommended as a suitable plant for all in some of the northern lakes through 
shallow lakes and sluggish streams which which the Mississippi flows. especially if the 
are maintained as shooting preserves. The annual change in water level in these lakes 
seed has been extensively marketed, but in is more than two or three feet. There is on 
most cases with results unsatisfactory to the this account in the minds of some observers 
buyer, for usually it fails to germinate. So an opinion that wild rice normally grows only 
nearly universal was the difliculty that some alternate years, or at least that it does not 
seedsmen who did not wish to disappoint their grow every year in a given locality. This 
customers refused to handle the seed, or sold idea is without foundation, and its existence 
it only in small quantities. For a time it is probably due to the fact that oceasional 
was supposed that the loss of vitality was vears of high water prevent the development 
due to the scorching to which the seed was of wild rice for that vear. while a normal 
subjected when gathered for food by the level the following year permits the regulan 
Indians, but it was found that seeds which crowth. 
had never been seorehed failed also to germi- “This calls attention to the peculiar vitality 
nate. It was then determined to try a series of the seed of this plant. It is evident that 
of experiments based on the observation that if the growth of wild rice in a given locality 
the grain of wild rice is still somewhat sot is wholly prevented for a vear by high wate) 
and moist at maturity and falls into th und there is an abundant growth the next 
water immediately without hardening. Thes vear when the water level is normal, there 
experiments, which are recorded in this report, must be a large proportion of the seed which 
show that the way to preserve the vitality of remains dormant and viable for at least 
the seed is to keep it from becoming tho eighteen months after it reaches maturity. 
oughly dry, at the same time aérating it sul “In streams affected by tidewater, how 
ficiently to prevent molding. The practical ever, Where the daily change of water level 
course suggested to buyers is to place their sometimes amounts to three feet or more, wild 
orders before the time of the wild rice har rice may grow vigorously. It is abundant 
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zlong the shores of the lower Potomac, where 
it grows on mud flats that are nearly or 
quite exposed at low tide and submerged by 
“two to three feet of water at high tide. The 
plant has in this case become adapted to this 
frequent change of water level, but if for any 
reason high water were retained over these 
beds for any considerable length of time dur- 
ing the early spring the plants would hardly 
devele p.” 

A long series of experiments made for the 
purpose showed that while it appears that 
wild rice will grow on a wide variety of soils, 


it needs, for its best development, approxi 


mately the following conditions: Soft allu- 
vial soil, covered with from twelve inches to 
four feet of water. The water level should 


not have an annual variation greater than 
eighteen or twenty inches. The water should 
be constantly freshened by slight movement 
und consequent aération. We quote: 

“The wild-rice plant is an annual. It 
bears abundant crops of seeds which fall di- 
rectly into the water as soon as ripe and lie 
buried in the mud below until the following 
spring when, if conditions are favorable, they 
germinate and produce new plants. In the 
northern lakes the long, ribbon-like leaves 
appear floating upon the surface of the water 
late in May. By the latter part of June the 
stems have grown sufficiently to raise the 
leaves above the water. In the South the 
growth starts much earlier. On the mud flats 
of the lower Potomac the plants may be six 
inches high by the first of May. Strange as 
it may seem, the period of flowering and 
ripening of wild rice is almost the same in 
northern Minnesota and along the Potomac 
River near Washington, though on account of 
the earlier start in the southern region the 
period of growth is much longer. 

“The panicles appear during the latter part 
of July, and the flowers open immediately. 
rhe glumes of the pistillate flowers separate 
at the base to allow the stigmas to protrude 
and be pollinated and closing again soon after 
fertilization is accomplished leave the with- 
ered stigmas outside. Immediately after fer- 
tilization the young seed begins to elongate, 
and gradually fills the space within the flora] 
envelope. This development requires about 
two or three weeks, and as soon as it is com- 
pleted the connection with the stem is weak- 
ened and the seed falls. off. The time of 
maturing of the different seeds in a single 
panicle extends over several days, the seeds on 
the tips of the branches ripening first. 

“The seeds on falling usually strike the 
water with the point of attachment below and 
sink immediately to the bottom. If by acci- 
dent the distal end strikes first, enough small 
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particles of air are caught by the barbs borne 
there to keep the seed on the surface of the 
water for a time, but as these air bubbles 
escape the seed sinks. 

“Almost all the wild-rice seed now har- 
vested is gathered by Indians into birch-bark 
canoes. This is done usually by two persons 
working together, one standing in the bow of 
the canoe and propelling it with a forked 
stick and the other seated in the stern with 
two short sticks, by means of which the plants 
on either side of the canoe are gently pulled 
over it and the ripe seed beaten off. No at- 
tempt is made to get all the seed off the 
plants at one time. It is customary rather 
to take only the seed which falls read- 
ily and to visit the same plants later 
as more seeds ripen. The period of 
ripening® extends over nearly two weeks 
for any field and over several days for any 
single plant, so that were one to attempt to 
harvest all the rice on a given area it would 
be necessary to go over that area at least four 
or five times at intervals of from two to three 
days. Recently some attempts have been 
made to construct machinery for harvesting 
wild rice seed from boats driven by serew or 
drawn by cable. So far, however, such en 
deavors have not been entirely successful. 

“It is customary in some sections for the 
Indians to prepare wild rice for harvesting 
by going through the field before any of the 
seed is quite ripe to draw the heads of adja- 
cent plants into bunches, which are firmly 
tied together, so that the seed, as it ripens, 
will not fall. This custom, however, is not 
universal, and is only resorted to when the 
supply of wild rice is not abundant and it is 
desirable to gather as much as possible from 
certain fields. When a portion of a field is 
so tied up it can be left until after all the 
untied seed has been harvested or has fallen, 
and in this way the harvesting period is 
extended. This preliminary tying is, of 
course, a tedious operation, and would be 
expensive were the time of the operator a 
salable quantity. The harvesting of wild rice 
is not regarded by the Indians as a particu 
larly arduous task, though attempts by white 
men to do the same work have not proved 
very successful. 

“After the wild rice is harvested into the 
canoe, it is taken ashore and put in piles or 
spread out for preliminary drying. If allowed 
to remain piled up for more than a few hours 
when fresh, fermentation sets in, as the seed 
is very damp and soft when gathered, so that 
almost immediately after it is harvested it is 
either spread out thinly to dry, or is parched 
ready for hulling. The parching is at pres 
ent done by the Indians in a very primitive 
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way. The seed is put into a kettle over a slow 
fire and stirred with a stick until it is roasted 
so that the hull is brittle enough to be easily 
broken. Not much more than a half bushel 
ean be parched at a time, and it requires from 
half an hour to an hour to parch a single lot, 
and the seed demands constant attention 
throughout the parching process to keep it 
from burning. Unless stirred evenly the ker- 
nels pop open or become so brittle as to 
break up badly in the subsequent hulling 
process. There is a most excellent opportu- 
nity for the development of some simple 
device for the uniform parching of wild-rice 
seed. The parching is what gives the seed its 
highly esteemed flavor as a food, and if this 
operation and the subsequent hulling can be 
done uniformly the percentage of burned and 
broken seed will be much less than at pres 
ent, and, furthermore, the cost of production 
of the food will be very greatly reduced. 

“After the seed has been parched it is 
spread out to cool, and soon after it is hulled. 
The hulling is at present the most tedious 
operation in the whole process of preparation. 
The Indians ordinarily accomplish it by put- 
ting about a bushel of the seed into a hole in 
the ground, lined with cedar staves or burnt 
clay, and then beating or punching it with 
heavy sticks. Often three or four men work 
together on one lot. After the seed has been 
beaten until the hulls have all been cracked 
or broken, the grains and hulls are separated 
by tossing the mixture up into the wind from 
light birch-bark baskets. After the parching 
and hulling are finished the grain is sufli 
ciently dry to keep inde finitely. 

“As a food material this parched wild rice 
is highly esteemed by those who like the 
‘gamy’ flavor which it acquires by parching. 
It is cooked with wild fowl and also used as 
a breakfast food. For either purpose it should 
have several preliminary washings in cold 
water to remove any disagreeable smoky 
taste. It is also used to a limited extent 
for making rice cakes. For this purpose it is 
milled and the darker outer coat is sifted out. 
When milled without being parched this 
outer coat is difficult to remove, as it breaks 
up into small particles that do not readily 
separate from the flour, so that for all use 
as food the seed should be first parched and 
hulled.” 

More light has been thrown on the subject 
by the Department of Agriculture, in a paper 
on the storage and germination of wild rice 
seed, by J. W. T. Duvel, assistant in the seed 
laboratory. 

Mr. Duvel says the distribution of wild 
rice is now reported from New Brunswick and 
Assiniboia south to Florida, Louisiana and 


Texas. There are, however, comparatively 
few localities in which it grows abundantly. 
lle continues: 

“Good reasons exist for assuming that this 
area can be extended to include all fresh 
water lakes, as well as swamps and river 
bogs, where the water does not become stag 
nant, throughout the whole of North Amer 
ica south of latitude 55° north. Wild rice 
also grows luxuriantly along the lower parts 
of many of the rivers of the Atlantic Coast 
States, the waters of which are affected by 
the action of the tide to a considerable degree, 
and consequently contain an appreciable quan- 
tity of salt. It has been shown that the max- 
imum degree of concentration of salt water 
in which wild rice plants can grow success 
fully is equivalent to a 0.03 normal solution 
of sodium chlorid. This concentration cor 
responds to 0.1755 per cent. by weight of so 
dium chlorid, which is suflicient to give a 
slight salty taste to the water. 

“While it is well recognized that the hab 
itat of the wild rice plant is in shallow fresh 
water, it is now known that it will grow 
luxuriantly in water containing little less 
than two-tenths of 1 per cent. of sodium 
chlorid. Occasional plants have been found 
growing in water which contained, for short 
periods at least, nearly double that amount 
of salt. These facts indicate the possibility 
of a much wider range of conditions to which 
this plant may be subjected without hinder 
ing its development. It is not bevond the 
range of possibility—indeed, it is quite prob 
able—that by careful selection plants may be 
obtained which will thrive on soil that is 
comparatively dry, at least in places in which 
the water can be drawn olf gradually during 
the latter part of the growing season. 

‘he many failures in the propagation of 
wild rice from seed have been due to the use 
of seed that had become dry before sowing, 
or to the fact that the seed, when sown fresh 
in the autumn, had been eaten by ducks o1 
other animals, or was carried away by heavy 
floods before germination took place. It is 
now very generally known that the seed of 
the wild rice, if once allowed to become dry, 
will not germinate, save possibly an ocea- 
sional grain. In its natural habitat the seed, 
as soon as mature, falls into the water and 
sinks into the mud beneath, where it remains 
during the winter months, germinating the 
following spring if conditions are favorable. 

“Heretofore the plan generally followed, 
and the one usually recommended by those 
who have given some attention to the propa 
gation of wild rice, was practically that of 
natural seeding; that is, to gather the seed in 
the autumn, as soon as thoroughly mature, 
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ind, while still fresh, to sow it in one to 
three feet of water. 

“It must be remembered that the bulk of 
the seed remains dormant during the winter, 
germinating first the spring after maturing; 
consequently, with but few exceptions, fall 
seeding is unsatisfactory and unreliable. Fall 
seeding is likely to prove a failure for three 
reasons: (1) Wild ducks and other animals 
of various kinds eat or destroy the seed in 
considerable quantities before it has had time 
to germinate the following spring: (2) Much 
of the seed is frequently covered so deeply 
with mud that washes in from the shore dur 
ing the winter that the young plants die of 
suffocation and starvation before they reach 
the surface; (3) In some cases a large quan- 
tity of the seed is carried away from the 
place where sown by the high waters and 
floating ice prevalent during the latter part 
of the winter and early spring. In excep 
tional cases these dilliculties can be over 
come; under which circumstances autumn 
sowing may be preferable to spring sowing. 
In the majority of cases, however, much bet- 
ter results will be obtained if the seed is 
properly stored and sown in the early spring, 


s soon as the danger of heavy floods’ is 
passed and the water level approaches nor- 
mal, 

“In sowing the seed considerable care must 
be exercised in selecting a suitable place, 
securing the proper depth of water, ete. Good 
results can be expected if the seed is sown 
in from one to three feet of water which is 
not too stagnant er too swiftly moving, with 
a thick lave of soft mud underneath It is 
useless to sow wild rice seed on a gravelly 
bottom or in water where th seed will be 
constantly disturbed by strong currents 

“Previous to this time, save in a few re 
ported cases, the seed which was allowed to 
dry during the winter and was sown the fol- 
lowing spring gave only negative results. It 
is now definitely known that wild rice, if 
properly handled, can be stored during the 
winter without impairing the quality of ger- 
mination to any appreciable degree, and that 
it can be sown the following spring or sum- 
mer with good success.” 

Mr. Duvel gives these directions for storing 
the seed: 

‘The vitality of wild rice is preserved 
almost perfectly if kept wet in cold storage— 
Nature’s method of — preservation. This 
method of storage implies that the seed has 
been properly harvested and cared for up to 
the time of storage. The seed should be 
gathered as soon as mature, put loosely into 
sacks (preferably burlap . and sent at once 
to the cold-storage rooms If the wild riec 
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fields are some distance from the cold-storage 
plant the sacks of seed should be sent by eXx- 
press, and unless prompt delivery can be 
vuaranteed it is not advisable to send by 
freight even for comparatively short distances. 
It is very important that the period between 
the time of harvesting and the time when 
the seed is put into cold storage be as short 
as possible. If this time is prolonged to such 
an extent as to admit of much fermentation 
or to allow the seed near the outside of the 
bags to become dry during transit, its vitality 


will be greatly lowered. 

“It is not practicable to give any definite 
length of time which may elapse between 
harvesting and storing, inasmuch as the tem 
perature, humidity, and general weather con- 
ditions, as well as the methods of handling 
the seed, must be taken into consideration. 
Let it suffice to s iV, however, that the vitality 
of the seed will be the stronger the sooner 


t is put into cold storage after harvesting. 

“As soon as the seed is received at the 
cold-storage plant, while it is still fresh and 
before fermentation has taken place, it should 
be put into buckets, open barrels, or vats, 
covered with fresh water, and placed at once 
in cold storage, If there is present a con 
siderable quantity of light immature seed on 
straw, broken sticks, ete., it will be profitable 
to separate this from the good seed by floating 
in water preparatory to storing. The storage 
room should be maintained at a temperature 
just above freezing—what the storage men 
usually designate as the ‘chill room.’ 

“When taken from cold storage in the 
spring the seed must not be allowed to dry 
out before planting, as a few days’ drying will 
destroy every embryo. Seed which was stored 
under the foregoing conditions from October 
19, 1903, to November 15, 1904, 393 days, 
germinated from 80 to 88 per cent. Another 
lot of seed, which was stored on October 6. 
1904, and tested for vitality on April 17, 
1905, germinated 79.8 per cent. 

“Too much care can not be given to the 
matter of packing the seed for transportation, 
for unless the packing is properly done the 
vitality of the seed will be destroyed during 
transit. What is here said applies to fresh 
seed which is to be sown in the autumn, as 
well as to seed which has been kept in cold 
storage during the winter. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the vitality of cold 
storage seed is more quickly destroyed on dry 
ing than that of fresh seed. 

“For transportation the seed should be car 
fully packed, with moist sphagnum, cocoanut 
fiber, or fine execelsior, in a loosely slatted 
hox. If the time of transportation does not 
exceed five or six days no special precautions 
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need be taken as to the temperature. During 
the period of transportation it is quite prob- 
able that some of the seed will germinate, 
but if sown at once growth will not be re 
tarded and the roots will soon penetrate the 
soil and anchor the young plants. 

“If the time of transportation is necessarily 
long, it is recommended, if the best results 
are desired, that some provision be made for 
a reduced temperature. The nearer the tem- 
perature approaches that of freezing the bet- 
ter. It has been demonstrated, however, that 
a fair percentage of seed will remain germi- 
nable for a considerable time if packed as 
above described.” 

On October 10, 1904, C. S. Seofield sent a 
small quantity of wild rice, packed in moist 
sphagnum moss in a well-ventilated box, to 
Doctor De Vries, of Amsterdam, Holland. On 
October 14 or 15 this box was placed in cold 
storage on the steamer in New York Harbor. 
The box of seed was received by Doctor De 
Vries in condition on November 2, 
twenty-one days after the seed was packed 
for shipment. 

The results of the department’s 
ments are summarized as follows: 

(1) Under no circumstances should wild 
rice seed which is intended for planting be 
allowed to dry. Dried seed will germinate but 
rarely and should never be sown. 

(2) Wild rice seed can be stored without 
deterioration if it 
matured, put into barrels or tanks, covered 
with fresh water, and, before fermentation has 
set in, stored at a temperature of 32-34° F. 
Seed treated in this way germinated as high 
as 88 per cent. after 
days. 


good 


experi 


is gathered as soon as 


being in storage 393 


and usully not so well. 

(3) After the seed is taken from cold stor- 
age it should not be allowed to dry. The 
vitality of cold-storage seed is destroyed on 
drying even more quickly than that of fresh 
seed. 

(4) For transportation the seed should be 
packed in moist sphagnum, cocoanut fiber, or 
fine excelsior. If not more than five or six 
days are required for transit, no special pre 
cautions need be taken for controlling the 
temperature; but if the time for transporta 
tion exceeds six days, provision should be 
made for a temperature sufficiently low to 
prevent marked fermentation. A temperature 
approximately freezing will give the 
satisfactory results. 

(5) Wild rice can be sown either in the 
autumn or in the spring. Spring sowing is 
preferable, thus avoiding the danger of hav- 
ing the seed eaten or destroyed by wild ducks 
or other animals during the fall or winter, or 


most 


Fresh seed seldom germinates better, 


of its being buried or washed away by the 
heavy floods of late winter or early spring. 
(6) Wild rice should be sown in the spring 
in from one to three feet of water which is 
neither too stagnant nor too swiftly moving, 
as soon as the danger of heavy floods is 
passed. 
(7) Wild rice is of the g 
as a food for wild water-fowl, 
delicious breakfast food for man, and the 


greatest importance 
likewise a 


area in which it is extensively grown should 
be extended. It will luxuriantly in 
either warm or cold water; furthermore, it 


CTOW 


can be grown successfully in water which is 
slightly salty to the taste. 

(8) In determining the 
sample of wild rice seed the germination tests 
the condition under 
which the self-sown seed germinates. 

(9) The seed will germinate well at ten 
peratures ranging from 15° to 30° C. The 
maximum temperature of germination is 
above 35° C. (95° F.), but better results ar: 
obtained at lower temperatures. 

The salt water limits of wild rice wer 
recently investigated by Carl 8. Scofield for 
the Department of Agriculture, and he sums 
up his work in the following words: 


vitality of any 


should be made in water 


“From the surveys made in the vicinity of 
Washington, it seems fair to assume that the 
salt water limits of wild rice is approximately 
represented by 0.03 of the normal solution 
of sodium chlorid. This is very considerably 
less than the concentration of the water of 
Chesapeake Bay, which has a resistance of 
about 20 ohms, or 
to about 0.28 of a normal solution of sodium 
chlorid. It is also obvious that this repr 
sents about the maximum salt water resist 
ance of the species in the regions examined, 
since the growth along the limiting zone is 
abundant, and in the nature of the case the 
toward the selection of 


a concentration equivalent 


whole tendency is 
plants able to resist higher concentrations 
The streams along which these plants grow 
on the Atlantic coast usually flow into salt 
water. Nearly all of them carry down large 
deposits of mud and form deltas 
which give physical conditions best adapted 


shallow 


to the plant, and any individuals able to suc 
ceed in saltier water would considerably aid 
the species in its conquest of territory. 
“When, therefore, the question of establish 
ing cultures of wild rice along the 
being considered, it is highly 
important that the concentration of the water 
covering these areas be determined, for this 
appears to be the factor of the greatest im- 


coast 


streams is 


portance in ascertaining the possibility of 
establishing such cultures 
“It may also be added that the salt water 
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limits of wild rice may be determined approx- 
imately by the simple test of taste. When 
water is appreciably salty to the taste it is 
too salty for the suecessful growth of this 
plant.” 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


The outlook for a good fishing season seems 
promising, as the winter was very mild, and 
therefore not much ice or high water to injure 
the streams. Not so many lake trout have 
been taken up to this writing as last year, 
and very few large ones, the largest so far 
weighing eight pounds. One party of four 
was here a week and caught thirty-five lake 
trout, weighing about 125 pounds. They also 
caught 275 pickerel and a few brook trout. 
They fished very little for brook trout, as 
that sport necessitated their walking back 
some miles to the streams, and this class of 
sportsmen are averse to any sport in which 
there may be anything like work. Brook 
trout fishing is extremely good, and anyone 
can get a basket of fair sized fish in two or 
three hours’ fishing. An even three-pounder 
is the record fish so far, and that was ecaughit 
in J. Lake—I myself caught eight — fish 
weighing six pounds, and these I caught in 
about forty minutes, and could probably have 
caught a hundred of as good, or perhaps bet 
ter size, but we did not need more. 

There are plenty of pickerel in Fall Stream, 
Oxbow Lake and Piseco Lake, but they are. 
as a rule, small, running from one to three 
pounds, with an occasional one weighing fou 
to five. 

There is a small lake a few miles from 
here which contains brown trout, but very 
few are caught. There seems to be plenty of 
them, as they are often seen, but the fisher- 
man smart enough to catch them has not yet 
arrived. <A local guide recently told me he 
caught one weighing six pounds, and that is 
the only one caught so far this year. 

Deer do not seem to be as plentiful as last 
season around Piseco Lake, but back a few 
miles the signs are numerous, and no doubt 
when the hunting season arrives plenty will 
be killed. 

The woods seem to be full of broods of par 
tridges, no less than six broods being seen in 
one afternoon: also we hear drummers” in 
every direction. I understand the hunting 
season begins a month later this vear, which 
is a good law and will tend to increase deer, 
as hounders cannot begin so early, and there 
fore will not kill so many. 

This place is hard to get to, being forty 
miles from the railroad, but it is doubtless the 
best hunting and fishing section of the Adiron- 
dacks. The fact of its being so far from the 


railroad and hard to get to tends, of course, 
to keep the sport good. 

The best and easiest way to get here is via 
Albany night boat, then by train to Fonda, 
then United States mail coach to Lake Pi- 
seco. There are several places which cater 
to sportsmen at moderate rates, the largest 
being the Club Inn, which has a 2,000-acre 
preserve which is free to all the guests. Be- 
sides this there are three other hotels, but 
these are small places and cater to transients 
mostly. The Inn accommodates about 60 and 
is a very good place. The fare from New 
York is $5.70, and the roads after leaving the 
railroad are the best in the woods. 

J.T. Burham 

Lake Piseeo, N. Y. 

WATERPROOFING TENTS 

Will “you kindly give me your opinion of 
the following recipe for fire-and-water-proof- 
ing tents: 

Rainwater (tepid), 3 bucketsfull. 

Sugar of lead, 4 pounds. 

Alum, 4 pounds. 

Soak tent over night, then hang up to dry. 

Do you recommend this, or do you know 
of something better? H. D. Lippincott 

Germantown, Pa. 

[For waterproofing alone the recipe given 
above is highly recommended by practical 
men, but we have no knowledge concerning its 
fireproof qualities, nor have we ever been 
asked for a fireproofing preparation for tents. 
While it is possible that a tent may cateh 
fire from a vapor or aleohol stove, or even 
from an open fire, such occurrences are not 
frequent. We have frequently seen alcohol 
spilled on a tloorcloth waterproofed with par 
aflin, and, taking fire from the vapor stove, 
run about the tent, but on being smothered 
with blankets, no damage to tent or contents 
could be found, nor did the floorcloth burn. 
The only accident of this sort that has ever 
come under our observation was one in which 
a greenhorn, in attempting to prime a vapor 
stove, poured alcohol on the burner, which 
was alight, and the flame rose so high that a 
hole was burned in the tent, which was per- 
fectly dry, as the sun was shining on it. No 
doubt paraflin proofed canvas will burn read- 
ily enough if given time, but as a general 
thing a tent absorbs enough moisture to keep 
it damp, particularly at night and while it 
is in the shade, and this no doubt accounts for 
the general freedom from accidents of the 
sort mentioned. 

We are partial to a saturated solution of 
paraffin and turpentine for waterproofing any 
cotton material from the thinnest sheeting to 
the heaviest duck used for tents. If the par 
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affin be shaved fine and soaked in the turpen 
tine for several days, shaking the solution 
frequently, goods waterproofed in it~ will 
turn water like the proverbial duck’s back. 
When ready, pour the solution in a basin and 
immerse the tent, working into goods thor 
oughly, then hang until dry. In two hours’ 
time the tent will be dry, and the odor will 
disappear after a day or two. 

This process costs more than when benzine 
and paraffin are employed, but the results are 
very satisfactory. We have used it for sev- 
eral years, even on the lightest goods, and find 
no fault with it.—Eb.] 


RABBITS WORKING EASTWARD 


I have just returned from a business trip 
through Southeastern Kansas and_ South- 
western Missouri, and it may be of interest to 
readers of FIELD AND STREAM to know that 
quail will be abundant in that section this 
fall. As near as I could learn the game 
laws are being pretty well enforced, and game 
protection is gaining ground, especially among 
the younger class of sportsmen. 

A curious fact is that forty or fifty years 
ago jackrabbits were almost unknown as far 
east as the Missouri line, while to-day they 
are comparatively plentiful in many places. 
This is vouched for by the old settlers, who 
claim that “jacks” are gradually working 
eastward. While I am not in a position to 
personally back this “Eastward ho!” theory 
about the rabbits, I can say that I saw three 
one day from a buggy, and as they loped off 
at my approach, two of them started in an 
easterly direction. Wark A. 

Galesburg, 11]. 


Corbin 


AMENDMENTS TO THE NEW YORK LAWS 


The New York State Fisheries, Game and 
Forest Commission is calling attention to the 
following changes made in the 1905 law by 
the legislature of 1906, which are of import 
ance to anglers and hunters: 

Sec. 2. Amended by making the close sea- 
son for deer from November 16 to September 
30 inclusive. 

Sec. 4. Amended by providing that wild 
deer or venison sha]] not be possessed or sold 
from November 25 to September 30 inclusive : 
that possession from midnight of the 15th 
of November to the 24th of November shall 
be presumptive evidence that it was unlaw 
fully taken. Also, that deer or venison killed 
in this state shall not be accepted by a com 
mon carrier for transportation from Novem 
ber 19 to September 30 inclusive, but if pos 
session is obtained for transportation after 
September 30 and before midnight of Novem- 
ber 18 it may, when accompanied by the 
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owner, lawfully remain in the possession of 
a common carrier the additional time neces 
sary to deliver it to its destination. 

See. 15. Amended by adding Washington 
and Scoharie counties to those in which the 
close season for mink, skunk and muskrats is 
May Ist to October 31st inclusive, and mak- 
ing the close season for foxes in Washington 
County, May Ist to September 30 inclusive. 

Sec. 41. Amended by making the close sea- 
son for trout in Fall Brook Creek and its trib- 
utaries in Cayuga county from July 16 to 
April 15 inclusive, instead of in that portion 
in the town of Summer Hill only; also, mak 
ing the close season for the same period in 
Wyoming county excepting the west branch 
of Oatka Creek in the town of Gainesville. 

Sec. 43a. Amended by adding Chemung, 
Schuyler, Steuben, Tioga and Wyoming coun- 
ties to those in which trout taken from local 
waters shall not be sold. 

Sec. 44. Amended by making the close sea- 
son for lake trout in Dutchess county from 
October 1 to Mareh 31 inclusive. 

Sec. 47. Amended to provide for the licens 
ing of basket or pusheart peddlers and other 
retail dealers in fish not occupying stores or 
shops in cities of one million or more inhabi 
tants, so that they may lawfully buy and sell 
foreign pickerel and pike during the clos 
season. 

Sec. 67. Amended by adding Nassau Lake 
in Rensselaer county to the waters of th 
state in which it is illegal to place carp 

See. 90. Amended by providing that suck 
ers may be netted through the ice in Crumel 
bow Creek in the town of Clinton, Dutchess 
county. 

See. 91 (new). Provides that fish shall not 
be taken by set lines, tipups or spears in 
Youngs Lake and Weavers Lake in Herkimer 
county, before June 1, 1911, with the excep 
tion of suckers which may be speared. 

Sec. 156. Amended by providing that th« 
commission may close “inland” waters in 
stead of “public inland” waters. 

Sec. 170. Amended by increasing the num 
ber of protectors from 50 to 65. 

See. 180 (new). Provides for the appoint 
ment of two game protectors to enforce the 
law in Jamaica Bay and adjacent waters, and 
makes an appropriation for a launch for their 
use. 

FEDERAI 
Palmer, assistant in charge of game 


GAME PROTECTION 

7. 
preservation of the Biological 
cently prepared a report entitled ‘Federal 
Game Protectian: A Fine Year's Retrospect,” 
which forms a part of the Yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture for 1905, and has 


also been issued in pamphlet form for con 


Survey, re 
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venience. The information contained in this 
pamphlet is important, and covers the follow- 
ing subjects: The Lacey act; importation of 
foreign birds and mammals; interstate com 
merce in game; general information concern- 
ing game; recent legislation; co-operation 
with state officials and with Audubon so 
cieties and game preserves. 

After reviewing the history of interstate 
commerce in game, Mr. Palmer says that in 
consequence of the impulse given to state 
legislation by the Lacey act, conditions in 
1905 presented a marked contrast to those 
prevailing in 1900. Prairie chickens had 
almost entirely disappeared from the markets 
of Chieago; venison, quail, and grouse were 


STREAM 


warded to market by express, but the rigid 
inspection to which express matter is now 
subjected in Chicago and St. Louis has re- 
sulted in detection of many of the devices 
formerly resorted to with success and has 
rendered the ordinary methods of evading the 
law unsafe. As a result comparatively little 
game was received at these two cities by ex- 
press during the past year, and shippers have 
been driven to the adoption of other means of 
transportation which, being more or less un- 
satisfactory and expensive, are likely to pre- 
vent a resumption of the trade in violation of 
law. Conditions similar to those now existing 
in Chicago and St. Louis may be found also 
in Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, 

















STATES AND PROVINCES WHICH PROHIBITED SALE OF GAME THROUGHOUT THE YEAR IN 1905 


Ru'ed areas indicate those which prohibited sale (resale in Nevada) of all protected game; crossed areas, those 
which probibited sale of all protected game taken within the State; dotted areas, those which prohibited sale 
(resale in Delaware) of certain game; and blank areas, those which had no sale prohibitions (except a few local 


provisions in North Carolina and Virginia). 


received in greatly diminished quantities, and 
even ducks, which formerly were shipped from 
Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas by 
thousands, were offered for sale in compara- 
tively small numbers. Cottontails and jack 
rabbits were almost the only kinds of game 
received in large quantities. In St. Louis 
the anti-sale provision in the Missouri law 
had practically driven all game, except rab 
bits, from the market; the wholesale trade 
in game was a thing of the past, and game 
birds were no longer freely offered for sale 
throughout the vear in hotels and restaurants. 

Even more striking are the changes which 
have taken place in methods of shipment. 
Until recently most of the game was for- 


Kansas City, and other important points in 
the West. This marked contrast between the 
present state of the game trade in these cit- 
ies and that of a few years ago serves to 
illustrate the progress made _ possible — by 
stringent laws, coupled with effective and in- 
telligent co-operation in enforcement. 

Since the Biological Survey began to col- 
lect information on the propagation, uses and 
preservation of birds, notes and observations 
have been brought together from every avail- 
able source on the food habits, distribution 
ind migration of game birds; on methods of 
hunting; on the restrictions placed on kill- 
ing game as well as on its export and sale; 
on licenses, game preserves, and many other 
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The 
results, Dr. Palmer says, which have attended 
the wide dissemination of information, 
bid fair to render this feature one of the most 
important in the law and one of most general 
interest. 


topics connected with game protection. 


such 


Distribution of publications on the 
habits and uses of birds constitutes a promi 
nent educational factor and is of great 
sentiment in favor of 
game preservation, while the result of placing 
the public a 
laws enacted in the 


had 


service in creating a 


before summary of the game 


several states each year 


has much influence in securing greater 


uniformity in state laws. 
1900 the 
had set aside only three reservations for the 


the Yellow- 


Previous to general government 


protection of animals and birds 
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tions on the Farallone Islands, California, on 
Sand Key, near Key West, Florida, and at 
various points along the Atlantic coast, con 
stitute where 
but they 
as preserves for 


important breeding grounds 
various native specie s are protected ; 


were not set apart especially 


birds and game, 
Since 1900 eight additional preserves have 
been established—two in Florida, two in 


Michigan, and one each in Louisiana, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, and Alaska. All except 
those in Oklahoma and Alaska comprise small 
islands of little or no agricultural value, but 
occupied as breeding grounds by large colonies 
of birds, and hence of far greater value than 
from their acreage. 

these 


might appear 


The best known of reservations is 

















FEDERAL PARKS AND RESERVATIONS FOR 


1, Yellowstone National Park ; 2, Stump Lake Reservation; 3, Siskiwit 


Reservation; 5, Wichita Forest Reserve and Game 


Reservation; 8, Pelican Island Reservation 


stone Park in Wyoming in 1872, the National 
Zoological Park in the District of Columbia in 
1890, and Afognak Island, on the 
Alaska, in The first 
national parks established by 


southern 
1892. two were 
Con 


gress, and Afognak Island, intended as a pre 


coast of 
acts ol 


serve for the sea otter, was set aside by exec 
utive proclamation and placed under the jur 
Bureau of Fisheries. Other 
government reservations, such as the General 
Grant, Sequoia, and Yosemite national parks 
in California, the Mount Rainier National 
Park in Wyoming, the naval stations on the 
Dry Florida, Midway 
Islands in the Pacific; the light-house reserva 


isdiction of the 


Tortugas, and on 


Preserve; 6, Breton 


BIRDS 


PROTECTION OI 


Islands Reservation; 4, Hure 


Island Reservation; 7, 


Indian River, 
is little 


Pelican Island, in 
far from Sebastian. It 


mud flat, with only a fe black mangroves, 
one or two cabbage palms, and large patch s 
of grass to conceal its expanse of something 
less than four acres. For many years it has 
been the home of a large colony of brow 


pelicans, the only breeding ground of the spe 
known on the east coast of Flor 


1901, 


protec ting 


cies thus far 
ida Prior to 


hen the state passed 
nongame birds 
Audubon so 


charge of the 


comprehensive law 


their nests and eves, and the 


cieties placed a warden in 
island, the colony was in danger of extermina 


tion. 


AND GAME IN 1905 


n Islands 


Passage Key 


Florida, not 
more than a 
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Plume hunters could easily destroy the 
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birds for their quills, which were then in 
fashion as trimmings for ladies’ hats, and egg 
collectors could carry away large numbers of 
eggs. One collector who visited the island in 
April, 1894, records the fact that in about 
an hour he gathered some 125 sets, which 
must have represented a very considerable 
proportion of the eggs then in the nests. Even 
tourists often did considerable harm _ by 
shooting at the pelicans merely because they 
furnished an easy mark, or drove them from 
their nests, thus exposing the young to the 
scorching, often fatal, rays of the sun. All 
this is now changed. For the last four years 
the birds have enjoyed the protection of the 
state law. In 1903 the island was made a 
government reservation by executive order 
and placed in charge of the Department of 
Agriculture, and the warden was duly com- 
missioned as an officer of the department. 
For several seasons the birds have bred free 
from molestation, and the colony is now in 
flourishing condition. The island has been 
visited by naturalists, who have made careful 
studies of the birds; data never before avail 
able are being collected reg irding their food. 
molting. and nesting habits. and the reserva 
tion is fast becoming 2 point of interest for 
visitors and students of noture, who are 
attracted by the exceptio al opportunities 
afforded for observing the birds and studying 
their habits. 

The second reservation in Florida, Passage 
Key, was not est iblished until Oetober, 1905, 
but already bids fair to become an important 
refuge for both land and sea birds. Within 
three months after its establishment more 
than 50 species of birds were found on the 
island, and among these were noted 200 com- 
mon terns, 200 Cabot terns, 500 royal terns, 
150 laughing gulls, 600 herring gulls, 800 
brown pelicans, and about 5,000 red-breasted 
mergansers. 

Even more important as a breeding ground 
for terns are the keys included in the Bre- 
ton Island Reservation off the mouth of the 
Mississippi, which were set aside as a Fed- 
eral reserve on October 4, 1904. A photograph 
taken on July 2, 1905, shows thousands of 
terns which were then breeding on Southwest 
Harbor Key, one of the Old Harbor Islands. 
These included Cabot, common, and_ royal 
terns. During the winter months this reser- 
vation becomes the refuge for thousands of 
ducks of various species, especially mallards. 

Of the northern preserves, suffice it to say 
that the Huron and Siskiwit reservations, in 
Lake Superior, Michigan, form the largest 
breeding grounds of the herring gull thus far 
discovered in the interior; and that Stump 
Lake Reservation, in North Dakota, although 
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small in extent, is in the midst of the ex- 
tensive breeding grounds for ducks in that 
state, and during the autumn forms a haven 
of refuge for migratory waterfowl on their 
way south. 

The Wichita game preserve, in Oklahoma, 
was created by executive proclamation of 
June 2, 1905, under the terms of an act ap- 
proved in January of the same year. It in- 
cludes 57,000 acres, and is the first large 
game refuge of the kind in the United States. 
While its area is only one-tenth that of the 
state game preserve established by Wyoming 
in 1905 and but a fraction of that of the 
Yellowstone Park, it has great possibilities as 
a preserve for the propagation of quail, 
prairie chickens, and turkeys, and several 
kinds of big game, including deer, elk, ante- 
lope, ard bison. 

In this connection reference should be made 
to the herd of elk recently established in the 
Sequoia National Park, California. Several 
years ago Miller & Lux, who own a large 
cattle ranch at Buttonwillow, Kern county, 
Cal., presented to the government, through 
the Biological Survey, a number of the small 
San Joaquin Valley elk (Cervus nannodes) 
which had been protected on their ranch for 
some time. These elk belong to a_ species 
which was formerly abundant and ranged over 
the southern San Joaquin Valley, but which 
now numbers less than 150 individuals. In 
1804, upon application of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the Secretary of the Interior, 
permission was granted to place a small herd 
in the Sequoia National Park, and a preserve 
was inclosed for them on the Kaweah River. 
An unsuccessful attempt to capture the ani- 
mals by driving them into a corral was made 
in November of that year, but in the autumn 
of 1905 about 20 were caught and safely 
transferred to their new quarters. Here in a 
national park, where they are safe from mo 
lestation, it is hoped they will increase, and 
that their transfer will thus insure the pres- 
ervation of this interesting species. 

In the Yellowstone National Park a striking 
example is afforded of how much can be 
accomplished in a comparatively short time 
at moderate expense under intelligent super- 
vision. Although the park was established in 
1872, it was not until several years later that 
a military patrol was provided, and no law 
to protect the animals in the park was 
enacted until 1894. In the meantime the big 
game had been exposed to indiseriminate 
slaughter ond the herd of bison reduced to a 
mere handful. In 1902 Congress made an 
appropriation of $15,000 for the purpose of 
starting a new herd of bison in the park. 
With this fund the necessary inclosures were 
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built and 18 cows were purchased in Montana 
and 3 bulls in Texas. One of these bulls was 
turned out with the wild bison with a view 
to introducing new blood in that herd. The 
domesticated herd of 20 animals has increased 
rapidly since 1902, and, with the addition of 
3 wild calves caught in the park, numbered 
44 at the close of 1905. The wild bison still 
ranging near the head of Pelican Creek now 
number about 30. Under the successful ad- 
ministration of the present superintendent 
the condition of the big game in the park 
is flourishing. Beaver are increasing, moun- 
tain sheep number about 100, and antelope 
about 1,500. Deer, elk, and black bears are 
abundant. The elk are by far the most 
numerous of all the big game, but it is diffi- 
cult to tell even approximately how many 
there are. During the summer they find 
abundant feed, but in the winter probably 
half of them leave the park and pass into the 
neighboring states in search of suitable range 
at lower altitudes. During the last two or 
three years feed has been provided in win 
ter, and this fact, together with the complete 
protection afforded, has rendered the game 
remarkably tame, so that several different 
kinds come close about the buildings and 
even on the parade ground at Fort Yellow- 
stone. The experience of the past decade in 
the park demonstrates how readily the big 
game of the West may be saved from extermi- 
nation by proper protection when Congress 
shall have authorized the utilization of cer- 
tain parts of the forest reserves as game 
refuges. 
ONTARIO NOTES 

Animals in Algonquin Park, Ont., and sur- 
rounding district are very plentiful, probably 
more so than at any previous time, owing to 
the guarantee of protection afforded that dis- 
trict. Although it contains an area of 2,000 
square miles, it is not only sharply looked 
after by the park staff, but when the wary 
trapper approaches these confines he some- 
times learns to his cost that somebody is look- 
ing out for him. Recently a trapper oper- 
ating west of the park was found to be work- 
ing very close to the boundary, and the park 
superintendent, accompanied by one of the 
rangers, in order not to alarm the trapper, 
left the headquarters in the morning, traveled 
eight miles across country, paddled thirty- 
two miles, captured their man within a mile 
of the boundary (over which the jurisdiction 
of the superintendent extends), and were 
back in camp by dark. The offender had a 
beaver recently trapped in his hand, also a 
good store of furs, which were all seized. This 
was a pretty day’s work, but aecessary in 
order to take the trapper red-handed. Any 


inkling of an intended visit from any officers 
in the neighborhood quickly determines the 
trapper to seek other fields. It is expected 
that conviction, which is sure, will mean a 
heavy fine and possibly imprisonment in this 
case. 

The Game Protective Association of On- 
tario has made formal complaint to the Pro- 
vincial Government that the game laws are 
inadequately enforced by the local game war- 
dens. This may be due to the fact that the 
deputy wardens are not paid enough to make 
the effective discharge of their duty profit- 
able; that they show improper leniency or in- 
excusable favoritism to offenders, or that they 
are merely perfunctory in their work. What 
ever the cause is a vigorous effort should be 
made to secure better protection to game ani- 
mals. Economically, game is very valuable 
as an article of food, not merely to those who 
indulge in tastes at considerable expense in 
the cities, but to the settler in the wild hin- 
terland of forest and stream. “lo them, with 
their scant mode of living, abundance of game 
means a material addition to their comfort, 
and in their own interest they should be re 
quired to preserve as well as kill wild ani- 
mals, according as the season of the year sug- 
gests and the law of the land prescribes. 
Scientifically, game animals are extremely in- 
teresting. Many people who would never 
think of shooting a deer or moose with a 
rifle, will follow one of those animals at great 
personal inconvenience, to take a snap-shot 
of him with a camera. Smaller animals, both 
quadrupeds and birds, have acquired a 
strong hold upon the sympathies of many 
people who have not the slightest desire to 
take their lives. Needless to say, game is in- 
teresting to the sportsman who is enthusiastic 
in his pursuit of it, chiefly because he enjoys 
the chase. The true sportsman is always an 
advocate of effective game preservation. 

It may be frankly admitted that it is ex 
tremely difficult to make the game law per- 
fect. The life history and habits of most 
game animals have long been known to ac 
curate observers, but those of the same class 
differ among themselves according to local 
ity where they are found. Hence, the diffi- 
culty of fixing universally satisfactory dates 
for close seasons. But it should be possible 
to secure better observance of the laws we 
have, and if the game wardens are not pre 
pared to discharge the duties they have 
undertaken to perform, they should be re- 
placed by others who are willing to do better. 

In his inimitable manner, the Rev. G. F. 
Salton, pastor of the Dominion Methodist 
Church, Ottawa, took a large audience with 
him pictorially one evening recently to the 
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Algonquin Park. Exquisite pictures thrown 
on a twenty-foot square ol canvas, por 
trayed the magnificent features of that beau 
tiful tract. Lake after lake was deseribed, 
showing the beauties of each, some of them 
fairly swarming with fish so dear to the 
heart of the sportsmen who come from all 
over the United States, as well as many parts 
of Canada, to join in the catches. The sun- 
rise and sunset scenes are beyond description. 
Grouse that have been imported from Nor- 


way have been placed in the woods of the 
park, and are nowhere else to be found in the 
Dominion. The speakei took his hearers with 
him, from the 1,200 little lakes in the Algon 
quin region, up north through Madawaska 
River, to the falis of the Petewawa, where 
the beautiful trip ceased. Mr. Salton said 
he had at last found the angel's lily of perfect 
contentment, rest, exercise, invigorating air, 
at Algonquin Park. The most important 
thought in the mind of the speaker secmed 
to be that the wonders, glories and resources 
of Algonquin Park were appreciated and 
seized by parties from New York, Butfalo 
Chicago, and other cities of the States, who 
saw in it beauties far superior to their own 
\dirondacks, but were neglected or unknown 
by the vast population of the Dominion. 
Mr. Salton has given over twenty lectures on 


his travels over two continents, but for intense 
local interest and beauty of slide coloring 
none surpassed this lecture. 
J. A. MacDonald 
Ottawa, Canada 


HUNTING IN IDAILO 


L. B. Wickers, C. D. Armstrong, Robert 
Josephs and Samuel Story of Seattle were in 
Spokane in June completing their outfits for 
a two months’ hunting trip in the vicinity of 
Priest Lake, in northern daho, about 
seventy five miles northeast of Spo- 
kane. They will put in most of their time 
hunting caribou, which are said to be plenti 
ful in that vicinity. The hunters carry rifles 
and small arms. They go from here by rail to 
Priest Lake station, thence to the lake by 
stage, and there secure a boat by which they 
will go into one of the small lakes and estab- 
lish camp. It will take them two weeks to 
reach their camp. Storey Buck 
Spokane, Wash. 


ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT 
Robert B. Roosevelt died June 14 in his 
seventy-seventh year at his country home on 
Long Island, New York, after a brief illness. 
Among the business men of New York City 
there are few who have taken as active a part 
in business, social and other pursuits as Mr. 
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toosevelt. While he was connected with 
some of the greatest business enterprises, he 
Was intimately known and loved by a wide 
circle of sportsmen, who met him frequently 
at social gatherings and along the stream, 
in the business centers and in the woods. 
He wrote a number of books, among them 
“The Game Fish of North America,” “Fish 
Hatehing and Fish Catching,’ “The Game 
Birds of the North,” ete., and was a constant 
contributor to the sportsmen’s press. He 
was one of the pioneer game and fish protec- 
tionists, and after assisting materially in the 
organization of the New York State Fish 
Commission, he was for a number of years one 
of its members and most earnest workers. He 
was also one of the organizers of the New 
York City Association for the Protection of 
Game agd the American Fishery Society, ete. 
He was always ready and anxious to assist 
in game and fish protective work, and was 
prominent at meetings of sportsmen’s clubs 
and societies. Wealthy, he was free to indulge 
in such fishing and shooting as few men 
obtain, but while he entered into these pas 
times with enthusiasm. he was none the less 
active in the business world, where his pres 
ence Was felt. 

KACHOVER AND ROBSON 

In & recent issue of FIELD AND STREAM | 
read an article by Mr. Dobson on Kirehhofer 
of Brazil Creek, and having done a great 
deal of fishing and hunting in the Ozarks, 
take the liberty of writing the following: 

The pioneer of sport in the Ozark country 
is Henry Robson. Mr. Robson discovered the 
sportsman Kirchhofer in 1900 and brought 
him to the press and people. I think it would 
be safe to say that one seldom if ever finds 
in outdoor life such a man as Henry Robson, 
from the fact that he is an educated man, 
traveler, writer, poet, and musician. He is 
a Southern man of the old school, conse- 
quently a born entertainer. Tearless, gentle 
as a woman, and his heart in the right place. 
Iie now has charge of the famous Meramec 
Spring, near St. James, Mo., and you should 
see how he takes care of the people. Many 
or few, he never becomes rattled, but makes 
all feel “at home.” Recently I had the pleas- 
ure of being present at one of his “camp re- 
ceptions.” The old dining room, beautifully 
decorated in wild flowers, ferns, ete., presented 
the appearance of the ante-bellum days in 
the South. No one can play such ravishing 
waltzes on the piano as he, and the time 
passed into morning before one knew it. 

Mr. Robson surrounds himself with the 
best people only, consequently his camp is 
always delightful. An amusing incident oc- 
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curred at a camp he had down the river in 
1901, viz: Col. Robt. Buchanan, Maj. Miller, 
Maj. Pierce, Walter Bloodwood and some 
other gentlemen, presented him with a regu 
lation flag. He placed it upon a tall pole, 
where it floated over the camp. One dark 
night, when he was the only soul in camp, 
three men rode up and said: 

“Is yo? name Robson?” 

“Yes,” said Henry. 

“Wall, we see you air floating er Yankee 
flag and come ter see about it.” 

“That flag,” replied Robson, “is the only 
flag in the world, and I put it there.” 

“Wa-ll,’ said the leader, “we ’lowed she 
can’t stay thar.” 

Robson stepped into the house, secured his 
famous six-shooter, and said to the fellows: 
“Boys, tiny father, assisted by the entire 
South, tried for four years to take it down, 
but you see she still ‘stays put,’ and I'll give 
you $100 each to touch it.” 

It is needless to say the flag “stayed put.” 
Mr. Robson has it still and prizes it very 
highly. He has no rules about the camp, be- 
cause he says people who have to be gov- 
erned by rules don’t come to see him. 

I am staying for a vacation at the Mera- 
mec Springs, and find it a delightful resort. 
No dressing, no style, just comfort. Henry 
says a lady can bring her outfit for two 
weeks in a chip basket. It is truly a beauti- 
ful place. Jno. C. Gaston 


LOYAL TO THE GAME LAWS 

The moose were protected for two years 
in the northern part of Minnesota. Numer- 
ous bands herded near a small village, which 
was surrounded by a large forest. The pines 
and birches were very high and no lumber- 
jack’s ax had ever touched this primeval for- 
est. The large pines and berry shrubs pro 
tected the moose and other game, so this 
woods was really a little game preserve, in 
which roamed moose, deer, Wear and smaller 
game. 

The inhabitants of this village occupied 
themselves by hunting for food and hides in 
winter and by fishing for trout and pickerel 
in summer. The people here were very loyal 
to the game laws, and also were severe with 
the persons who disobeyed them. Thorpe, a 
trapper living at the northern extremity of 
the town, supplied his larder by shooting 
game and by fishing for the various fish in 
the river which ran within several rods of 
his eabin. 

It was late in the fall when Thorpe took his 
canoe and paddled down the stream to where 
deer were accustomed to come and drink and 
munch on water-lilies. His search for game 


that afternoon was fruitless and so was it 
the next day, and also the next. He again 
tried it the fourth day with different results. 
It was toward evening, and the only sound 


to be heard was the swishing, swashing of the 
paddle. The trapper heard a noise; quickly 
he raised his rifle, and, peeping through the 
sights, saw to his wonder a large bull moose 
with magnificent antlers. The thought 
flashed quickly through his mind that he 
would have meat and also that he could sell 
the antlers for a good sum to the tenderfoot 
who came from New York each year to hunt 
and fish with him. “But the moose are pro 
tected” came to his mind. He lowered his 
gun and watched the moose depart to the 
dense forest, most likely looking for his mate. 

This shows us the character of the old 
trapper, who would not shoot the protected 
game, although he was not seen by any person. 


(Charles NSchoewe 


Milwaukee 


CONNECTICUT PAYS 


Under the law passed by the Connecticut 
Legislature recently, fruit-growers and farm 
ers can recover from the state for damages to 
their trees and crops by deer, and the first 
one to be remunerated was a Pleasant Valley 
man, whose peac h trees were damaged by deer. 


\ LOON’S NESI 


| once found a loon’s nest in a most unex- 
pected manner. While slowly paddling along 
the shore of a little island in a northern 
Maine lake, we spied a pickerel among the 
water weeds. My companion, who was in the 
bow, seized his rifle and fired, when we were 
surprised by a loud flapping of wings, a shrill 
laughing cry, and a large bird flopped clum- 
sily over the rocks and splashed into the 
water. The water at this point was about 
two feet deep, and as the bird sped by us 
under the surface, I can compare it to nothing 
else but a streak. I really saw nothing, but 
was conscious of something going by like a 
flash, and had we not heard and seen the 
bird | never would have known what it was. 
We landed, and found under the shelter of 
an evergreen, eight or ten feet from the shore, 
two large brown-spotted eggs. The nest was 
scarcely more than a slight depression in the 
ground. The shore was very rocky. I wanted 
to take the eggs, but fearing that the embryo 
must be pretty well advanced, it being the 
middle of August, I did not disturb them. 

\ few days afterward my companion pro 
posed that we try to catch the bird by inter 
cepting her before she reached the water and 
throwing a piece of canvas over her. Accord 
ingly, we took what we thought we would 
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require, and paddled quietly to the island, 
landing on the opposite shore. We creeped 
cautiously along, but the nature of the ground 
would not allow us to approach without being 
seen, and the bird, with a_ startled ery, 
escaped into the water. 

Several days later we visited the nest and 
found nothing but a few bits of egg shell. 
Now, the question is: Did the bird break 
them herself, or did some animal eat them in 
her absence ? 

The loon is always an object of interest, it 
is so shy of man and mysterious in its ways. 
But to receive an impression not soon forget- 
ten, one should hear them in the stillness of 
the night, when several are engaged in their 
nocturnal revels. Their weird, long-drawn- 
out cries, uncanny laughter, and dismal, de- 
spairing moans, in which they sometimes in- 
dulge, coming from far over the water, are 
about as suggestive of a lost soul as anything. 

While going back to camp, some little 
ducklings, accompanied by their mother, ex- 
cited the cupidity of my companion, and he 
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suggested that we give chase. We started in 
pursuit, but after five minutes of the hardest 
kind of paddling we concluded we didn’t care 
for duckling anyway. 

We turned our bow toward shore, and were 
soon gliding among the lily pads and rushes 
and past beds of the blue pickerel weed. In 
a little inlet we saw, standing by the water’s 
edge, a large specimen of the most majestic 


and picturesque birds that frequent our 
northern waters—the great blue heron. What 


a pity that such harmless birds should be 
wantonly shot! They are not common at all 
in the north. This universal desire to destroy 
innocent creatures is to be deplored. How 
much better it would be to watch them and 
study their ways, for they are much more in- 
teresting alive than dead. It may be that, 
in seme sections, herons consume more or less 
small fish, but I think it doubtful if they are 
as objectionable as some of the fishermen. 
Certainly, they do no appreciable damage in 
the north. W. I. Beecroft 
Marlboro, Mass. 
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PICKEREL FISHING 

LeSueur, writing in 1818 of the fish of 
American waters, had something to say of 
what he saw fit to term the reticulatus; by 
which he meant the “net fish,” on account of 
the peculiar markings on the sides of its 
body, resembling the meshes of a net. It is 
an easy matter to distinguish the particular 
fish to which he had reference, and to recog- 
nize by this by no means inferior description 
the denizen of our inland waters so familiar 
to us as the pickerel. 

It is a fact, sure enough, that the pickerel’s 
markings do closely resemble net work, to 
which doubtless the reader will assent, and 
the writer for one cannot recall any other 
fish so similarly marked as to better deserve 
the name of net fish. So that we must agree 
that scientists have shown their wisdom in 
retaining this name for it to this day, as they 
quite generally have. 

But call it by whatever name you please, 
the pickerel is familiar to us all to-day as 
one of the gamiest and most spirited fishes, 
and one which will always afford plenty of 
sport for the angler who goes in quest of it. 
Just look it over, some time, from head to 
foot, as some glistening specimen of its kind 
just taken from the water after a_ lively 
tussle lies at your feet in the bottom of the 
boat, and see if it is not in every part and 
line the embodiment of cunning and agility, 
well cut out to be the pirate of the water, 
as it is. 

Its body is long and slender and agile, and 
its fin capacity sufficient to amply fit it for 
quick and lithe motion; while its great jaws, 
well supplied with long, sharp teeth, tell the 
story of ages of subsistence for its kind at the 
expense of other species of aquatic life, un- 
able to cope with it. The pickerel is certainly 
a terrible tyrant, feared and dreaded 
throughout the waters which it inhabits; and 
it is this reason, for one, which renders it 
such a pleasure to outwit and master this 
fish to vanquish the victor of many a former 
tussle, and at its own game, 
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Some occasionally make a practice of still 
fishing for pickerel with worms or minnows, 
but this usually proves to be a far from satis- 
factory method, at best, and rarely meets with 
any success. By far the best method to 
adopt is trolling with the spoon from a mov- 
ing boat. It is sure to be worsted in this 
way. Trolling seldom fails to yield quite sat- 
isfactory results in this case. But in order 
to be most successful at this mode of fishing 
for pickerel, there are certain facts to be 
borne in mind which, if taken into considera- 
tion, will materially assist the angler in fill- 
ing his creel. The first is that the boat used 
should be small and light, and of little 
draught, so that it can be propelled in very 
shallow water. The pickerel is usually to be 
found not far from the shore, lying in the 
reeds which line the edge of the water, since 
thus he not only conceals his presence, but is 
also able to secure the young fish, of which 
he is in search, which generally do not ven- 
ture into deep water, as he well knows. 

The second is the importance of preserving 
silence at all times. The wily pirate of the 
reeds; who takes so much pains to conceal his 
own presence and approach from his intended 
prey, is not to be outgeneraled by some noisy, 
blundering, tactless pursuer, who comes after 
him pell mell, leaving a wake of water in com- 
motion behind him. The haunts of the pick- 
erel must be approached as cautiously in the 
boat as the lair of some wild beast in the 
forest, whose senses are always on the alert. 

And, again, the proper bait must be held 
out for him, or he need not be expected to 
approach it. Ordinarily the trolling spoon 
used is a great deal too large, and serves only 
to frighten him away, and not to attract him. 
When the pickerel is attacking its prey, if 
the object upon which it is about to pounce is 
large enough to in any way suggest the pos- 
sibility of a struggle, he prefers to have an 
opportunity to seize it advantageously at or 
near the head, or he will not venture to the 
attack. Consequently, a very large spoon is 
almost as bad as none at all, except with the 
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largest and most powerful of the fishes. 
Then again it would be difficult indeed to 
say why the trolling spoon in common use is 
so gaily decked out with red and white and 
yellow feathers as it is. No doubt in many 
cases this ornamentation is overdone, and 
more harmful than beneficial. Especially in 
very clear water the effect is to alarm and 
frighten away the fish by this splendor of 
display. It is nature outdone in a most 
astonishing fashion, and to a large degree is 
best dispensed with. 

Some, furthermore, maintain that of the 
set of three hooks with which the trolling 
spoon is usually equipped, one is superfluous 
and unnecessary, and should be discarded, 
and such make it a practice to file one of 
them off, using .wo only; which they say is 
quite as effective an arrangement, being less 
conspicuous and much more likely to result 
in a capture, as the striking fish takes it in 
more easily. Certainly the suggestion is 
worth putting to the test as to its value, at 
any rate. 

Our English brethren are very fond of 
fishing for pickerel, which are quite numer- 
ous in the creeks and still waters of the low 
grounds so common in England. They, how- 
ever, confuse the pike and the pickerel, re- 
garding the latter as but a small specimen 
of the one family; whereas we account them 
as quite distinct species. 

The custom of trolling for pickerel is said 
to have been in vogue in England at a very 
early day, long before the advent of the 
trolling spoon as we know it, disciples of 
Walton then using an arrangement made of 
peacock feathers, so arranged that it would 
turn about when drawn through the water. 
But the device must have been more of an 
artificial fly than anything else, and proved 
efficacious for this reason. 

As an article of diet, it must certainly be 
admitted that the flesh of the pickerel is 
excellent and most palatable during the sea- 
sons when it is in prime condition, and the 
fisherman who succeeds in filling his creel 
with these fish may with good reason con- 
gratulate himself that a tempting repast 
awaits him when they are placed before him, 
nicely browned and done to a turn. 

Rupe Barmby 

Salem, Mass. 


SOME NOTES ABOUT BAIT CASTING 


Minnow or bait casting for black bass has 
been practiced in Kentucky for more than 
sixty years. This method of bait casting has 
been generally known as the Henshall style 
since the publication of Dr. Henshall’s “Book 
of the Black Bass.” Probably this style of 
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bait casting was practiced in Kentucky and 
southern Indiana long before Dr. Henshall 
was born. The best printed description of 
this style of casting I have ever seen will be 
found in Dr. Henshall’s “Book of the Black 
Bass.” In Kentucky they formerly used, 
quite extensively, light cane rods (cane from 
Mississippi being preferred), from nine to 
twelve feet long, for minnow casting, until 
Dr. Henshall introduced the eight-and-one- 
quarter-foot rods. These cane rods were quite 
light, and one could make nice, long casts 
with them in the Henshall style. 

The overhead style of bait casting with 
short rods (say from five and one-half to 
seven feet), seems to have originated in Chi- 
I saw this style of bait casting for 
the first time in Chicago in 1893. The very 
sNort style of bait casting rods (say four to 
five feet) appear to have been originated in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., a few years ago, and are 
now used quite largely through the Middle 
West. Almost any maker of the new wood 
minnows or any maker of the short bait cast- 
ing rods in Kalamazoo will send a descrip- 
tion of how to cast a bait overhead with a 
short rod, on application. 

ait casting for striped bass, on the eastern 
Atlantic coast, has been practiced for many 
years. I am informed that an expert striped 
bass angler can cast a bait two hundred feet. 
I am not familiar with this kind of bait 
casting, however. Many people north of the 
Ohio River and west of New York seem to 
think that bait casting is something rather 
new, but it is not so. In England there are 
two styles of bait casting in general use that 
are quite different from those used in this 
country, viz., the Nottingham and_ the 
Thames styles. For detailed information re- 
garding these methods see the English books, 
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such as Francis Francis’ “A Rook on An- 
gling and Coarse Fish” of the Badminton 


Library series, by Cholmondeley Pennell. 1 
have seen much of bait casting as practiced 
in the United States, but have never yet seen 
a bait caster make a cast with the reel abso- 
lutely under the rod, as in ordinary fly fish- 
ing. In overhead bait casting with a short 
rod the reel is usually turned in toward the 
caster, so that it is between him and the 
bult of his 10a, or nearly so. In the Hen- 
shail style of casting the reel usually remains 
on tcp of 10a, as the »notion in this cast is a 
side sweep from rear to front, rising grad- 
ually as point of rod gces to the front. Some 
twenty years ago tha late A. N. Cheney wrote 
an article for the American Angier, giving as 
the results of his experience that in bait east- 
ing the reel should 'e cn top of rod. Which 
is the better way? I think it is the way you 
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prefer. I* you wish to be considered an 
angier, use tackle as light as is consistent 
with the kind of fishiag you are going to do; 
otherwise, use the kind of rods, revis, lines, 
sinkers, ete., you prefer and let the other 
feliows do the same. Do not argne as to the 
nerits of any particular kinds of tackle. 
Most. any kind will catch fish sometimes. 
P. Wickham 
THE CONDITIONS IN MISSOURI 


Fishing here on Black River has been very 
good this season, but very few large bass have 
been caught. There have been lots of jack- 
salmon caught on trolls, some of them run- 
ning eight and nine pounds in weight. We 
have to troll deep for them, ten to fifteen 
feet. I also find deep trolling the best for 
bass. I never troll less than four to six feet 
deep, and in swift water near the bank. I 
have made eight trips on the river this sea- 
son and have never caught less than fourteen, 
and thirty-six at one time; all bass and 
salmon, the bass running in weight from one 
pound to four and a half, salmon from two 
and one-third to nine pounds. Some of our 
club members, covering the same water and 
day, trolling without sinkers on the top of 
the water, would only get three to seven. In 
the early spring and summer we use lumi- 
nous beaded trolls with black feathered hooks, 
sometimes putting on one red or white 
feather. I do my own feathering. 

We have been having lots of trouble here 
with the pearl hunters tearing up gravel bars 
while the fish are spawning in early spring 
and also from dynamiting. Our club pays 
$25 for each conviction, so we have very 
nearly put a stop to it. J. A. B. 

Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


SEND FOR THEM 


H. Wheeler Perce, chairman of the com- 
mittee on rules of the Chicago Fly-Casting 
Club, Chicago, Ill., has written FIELD AND 
StreEaAM as follows, and it is to be hoped that 
anglers who take an interest in practice 
casting, but who have not as yet followed 
any rules, will write, as Mr. Perce suggests, 
to the club’s secretary for copies of its splen- 
did little booklet, and follow its rules in their 
practice, at the same time keeping in mind 
the fact that this is one of the very old cast- 
ing clubs, and its rules are the result of 
years of experience. Mr. Perce says: 

“In view of the continually increasing in- 
terest in fly and bait-casting tournament or 
contest work, it is believed by the Chicago 
Fly-Casting Club that many of your readers 
would be gratified to know that this club will 
be glad to send, free of charge, to anyone 
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interested in this delightful adjunct to the 
sport of angling, a copy of its constitution, 
rules and events, on application to George A. 
Davis, secretary and treasurer, 24 Sherman 
street, Chicago. 

“This book is the result of fourteen years’ 
experience and careful compilation and re- 
vision. It is believed these rules represent 
the best modern methods in the events 
enumerated, and that the events conform as 
far as possible to the most largely practiced 
methods of scientific angling in America. 
This is attested to by the fact that many 
clubs that have been organized since the Chi- 


cago club (the first to organize) started, 
have adopted the constitution, rules and 


events verbatim, except for necessary changes 
due to local name, ete. 

“This offer is made solely to promote the 
very enjoyable sport of tournament or contest 
work and a more widespread knowledge of 
prevailing methods, and it is sincerely hoped 
you will give the matter as wide publicity as 
you think its importance warrants.” 


THE KALAMAZOO TOURNAMENT 


The following open letter is self-explana- 
tory: 

Every wielder of the casting and fly rod 
will be looking with pleasure to the forth- 
coming tournament, to be held the third and 
fourth of August at Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
where every follower of Izaak Walton can 
try his skill for distance, delicacy and ac- 
curacy in bait as well as fly-casting. 

The Kalamazoo Bait and Fly-Casting Club 
is exerting every effort for the success of this 
coming sportsmen’s contest. Eight events 
are booked at the present time, such as long 
distance fly, distance and accuracy fly, deli- 
cacy and accuracy fly, together with a special 
feature commonly called a salmon event, 
where rods from 16 to 18 feet are used, 
weighing from 35 to 42 ounces, using both 
hands to throw the line. This event will be 
followed by the long distance bait-casting, 
half ounce (the record of to-day is 198 feet 5 
inches for the longest single throw, the aver- 
age for five throws being 183 and 49-60 feet) ; 
also distance and accuracy, half-ounce, 
together with the delicacy and accuracy, 
quarter-ounce. 

The size of rods and lines used in the bait- 
casting events is not limited. The reels are 
to be free running, without click or drag. 

A juvenile event is also to be a side issue to 
this tournament, provided there are entries 
enough to make it worth while. 

Every caster of any ability at all can be 
assured of a prize if he enters this contest, for 
the Kalamazoo club has six sterling silver 
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loving cups, one diamond medal and two sil- 
ver medals, all for championship prizes for 
different events; one sweepstake prize, 
together with $7,000 worth of commercial 
prizes. This is the largest purse ever put up 
for a similar tournament. 

Knowing the interest that is being mani- 
fested, the Kalamazoo Bait and Fly-Casting 
Club hopes to be able to grasp the hand of 
many sportsmen August third and fourth. No 
better place on earth than Kalamazoo could 
be chosen to hold such an event, situated as 
it is in the valley of the Kalamazoo River, 
and surrounded by no less than fifty lakes and 
numerous trout streams, where every angler 
may try his skill. 

The sportsmen of Kalamazoo wish to en- 
tertain you, and you must come. Great prep- 
arations are being put forth to run off all the 
events in the two days allotted, and, in order 
to do this, will you kindly notify the tourna- 
ment committee as soon as possible of the 
events that you intend to enter? 

If the secretaries of the different clubs 
throughout the country will send a list of the 
names and addresses of their members, or 
the number of members they have, we will 
either forward souvenir programs to the sec- 
retary or to the individuals if their addresses 
are given, together with entry blanks and 
other information. 

Get out your tackle and limber up. 

For further information on tournament or 
rules, write the secretary of the tournament 
committee. 

The following compose the tournament 
committee of the Kalamazoo Bait and Fly- 
Casting Club, who earnestly extend 
right hand of fellowship to all of the sports- 
men througout the world: President, B. L. 


Shutts; Vice-President, Dr. N. B. Hall; 
Recording Secretary, T. L. Fenker; Corre- 


sponding Secretary, H. W. Bush; Treasurer, 

J. A. Pitken; Captain, E. R. Owen; D. W. 

Osborne, W. E. Kidder, Dr. M. Westbrook. 
THE ANGLERS CLUB OF NEW YORK 


At the last meeting of the Anglers Club of 
New York, the club buttons, which had been 
made from the design adopted at a previous 
meeting, were distributed by Treasurer Poey. 
The button is about the size of a ten-cent 
piece, has a wavy edge, around which is the 
name in gold on a white ground. Inside this 
is a blue field, and in its center a gold creel 
and a tiny trout in natural colors. The park 
department had been asked for permission to 
hold practice casting meetings on one of the 
lakes in Central Park, and in Prospect Park 
in Brooklyn. At this meeting it was an- 
nounced that Commissioner Herrman, of 


their - 
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Manhattan, had granted the club permission 
to erect a small fly and bait casting platform 
on one side of The Pool, on the west side of 
Central Park, near One Hundredth street, 
subject to the approval of the superintendent 
of parks. President Lawrence therefore ap- 
pointed C. G. Levison, Edward B. Rice and 
William T. Morrison a committee to arrange 
for the building of the platform as soon as 
practicable, in order that practice meets might 
be held at stated times. The location was 
chosen with a view to its seclusion, the shrub- 
bery concealing the platform from Central 
Park West and from the walks nearby, so 
that members can practice without attracting 
a crowd. 

Messrs. C. G. Levison and Lody Smith were 
appointed a committee to take care of ar- 
rangements with respect to the convenience 
of Brooklyn members, Commissioner Kennedy 
of that borough having issued a permit en- 
titling the club to cast on the lake in Prospect 
Park. 

Practice meetings wiil probably be held 
weekly hereafter on The Pool, and it is ex- 
pected the opening event will have been held 
ere this issue reaches readers. The club has 
made preliminary arrangements for a tour- 
nament to take place during the autumn. 

The rolls show forty-eight members, with 
enough applications to bring the number up 
to fifty within a short time. 


FOX RIVER BAIT-CASTING CLUB 


The Fox River Bait-Casting Club, at its 
annual meeting, held in Elgin, IIl., elected 
new officers for the year as follows: Presi- 
dent, M. Solomon, Elgin; vice-president, Jo- 
seph Stum, Yorkville; secretary, Fred J. 
Wells, Aurora; treasurer, John Stewart, St. 
Charles. The club has a membership of 
1200, scattered among several cities and 
towns. The club’s principal objects are the 
protection and propagation of fish, and sup- 
plementary to the good work it has performed 
in the past, it has asked the state fish com- 
mission to appoint its members as fish war- 
dens without pay, in order that they can 
arrest lawbreakers. 


A NOVEL CONTEST 


The Wardner and Kellogg Fishing Club, 
organized among the anglers of those Idaho 
towns, has arranged for a somewhat novel 
fishing contest. In order to compete for the 
prize the angler is required to hold a fishing 
license from the state for the year; be a 
member in good standing in the club; catch 
his trout in Idaho waters and land it him- 
self; present it to the secretary, who alone 
is authorized to weigh it. Each contestant 
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must deposit 50 cents with the treasurer, 
the sum of all entries to be used in purchas- 
ing fishing tackle to be presented to the mem- 
ber who, between April 1 and December 1 of 
this year, catches the largest trout. As the 
entry list is large, the lucky angler will have 
a nice outfit for next season. Mrs. D. W. 
Peeples was the winner last year. 


GREENHEART AND SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 


It would be difficult to shake the faith of 
some of our oldest anglers in greenheart as 
a material for certain varieties of fishing 
rods; but while it may be said with more or 
less truth that hand-split bamboo is the ma- 
terial favored by the majority of American 
anglers, there is among the oldest anglers a 
goodly number who recall with pride the 
service obtained from favorite greenheart 
rods, and these gentlemen are firm advocates 
of this variety of rod. 

Rod-makers complain that it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain good greenheart in the open 
market to-day, and for this reason some of 
them assert that, while they will make green- 
heart rods, they prefer lancewood to it. 
Still, greenheart rods are made by profes- 
sional and amateur rod-makers, and if the 
material is good, these rods give satisfaction. 
Amateur workers with whom we have dis- 
cussed the question have had varied experi- 
ences with greenheart, some asserting that 
they were well pleased with their rods, while 
others admitted sadly that their work was 
wasted, as the wood was absolutely worth- 
less, although carefully selected. Some of 
the best material we have seen in a long time 
was found, on being worked up, to be full of 
checks. 

Greenheart is used in England far more 
generally than here, which suggests the query, 
Is the English climate more favorable to this 
variety of wood than our own? It seems 
reasonable to believe that if good greenheart 
can be obtained in England, it can be had 
here, and on this theory the belief can be 
dismissed as fallacious that our rod-makers 
do not select material as carefully as do the 
English ones. 

Again, English greenheart rods used on this 
side of the Atlantic are highly praised by 
American anglers owning or using them, 
although few of these gentlemen would admit 
that the English makers, with all their ex- 
perience, can surpass American rod-makers 
in skill and finish when it comes to making 
superfine rods for salmon and trout fishing. 
Certain it is that in split bamboo, at least, 
American rods have won a very favorable 
reputation in England, and some of the 
English anglers of wide experience have de- 
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clared fearlessly that their countrymen have 
failed to make split bamboo fly rods equaling 
the best ones imported from America. 

The opinion of such a well-known angler as 
R. B. Marston on the relative merits of 
greenheart and split bamboo, therefore, is 
interesting, and is given herewith. His com- 
ments refer to P. D. Malloch, as follows: 

“His view is that for heavy fish in a big 
river like the Tay no split-cane rod gives the 
angler the same power over the fish, and that 
you cannot make a split-cane rod similar in 
length and weight and action. You would 
have to make it much stouter to get the same 
power. I am not sure that Mr. Malloch is 
not a little hard on the split-cane rod— 
anyway, for playing big salmon his rods 
answer admirably. My experience with 
split-cane v. greenheart is that up to a cer- 
tain point a split-cane rod may be even stiffer 
than a greenheart, and admirable for casting 
with, but that when you pass a certain point 
the greenheart keeps getting stiffer, while the 
spliced cane gives way, and the more a rod 
gives way the less command you have over a 


fish. The following curves will show what I 
mean: 
A B 


A GREENHEART B Sprit-Cane 


“That the extremely fine top joints of 
American split-cane rods stand such tremen- 
dous strains is due, I think, to the fact that 
beyond a certain point they are pulled down 
straight, all the strain being on the lower 
joints, the top part being practically 
hanging straight on the line. I confess I have 
never actually tested greenheart and split- 
cane rods to prove my theory, and one would 
have to have rods made as nearly alike as 
possible to do this, but I have often felt, when 
putting extra strain on a split-cane trout or 
salmon rod, that it bends much more like B 
than a greenheart of the same style would do 
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—in fact, it would smash first. Probably the 
inherent differences in the nature of green- 
heart and cane are most strongly developed 
when most strongly called upon.” 

John J. Hardy disagreed with Mr. Marston, 
and gave his reasons in the Fishing Gazette 
as follows: 

“In the first place, you show two diagrams 
—(A) greenheart, and (B) split cane. The 
diagram shown as A is about what a fairly- 
tapered rod would give under pressure. That 
shown as B, no respectable piece of white 
wood of the most common description would 
own, and could not, even though it would, 
be guilty of. A little reflection will show that 
whatever material a rod be made of, the curve 
under pressure, if the taper of the rod be 
fairly regular, must produce a regular curve. 
Your diagram B could only be produced by 
a rod with a weakness at the top of the butt, 
in fact, broken-backed, and would apply 
equally to a rod of any material. 

“Tt is only fair to quote your confession—TI 
confess I have never actually tested green- 
heart and split-cane rods to prove my theory, 
and one would have to have rods made as 
nearly alike as possible to do this.’ I will be 
glad to afford you the opportunity, and if 
you will send me a greenheart rod, I will have 
it matched. 

“You have a good many split-cane rods 
which my firm have made for you, the manu- 
facture of which I have had the pleasure to 
superintend, and I think that any of them, 
if you will kindly test them, will be sufficient 
to satisfy you on the point at issue. 

“Referring to the extreme fineness of split- 
cane tops, you say ‘that the extremely fine top 
joints of American split-cane rods stand such 
tremendous strains is due, I think, to the fact 
that beyond a certain point they are pulled 
down straight, all the strain being on the 
lower joints, the top part being practically 
hanging straight on the line.’ This is per- 
fectly true, but it might have been added that 
greenheart tops made as fine would scarcely 
stand anything and could not be used, a fact 
in itself which proves the great superiority 
of built cane in fine diameters. Naturally it 
follows that this superioriy must be main- 
tained when the size is increased to salmon 
rods. 

“Again, ‘probably the inherent differences 
in the nature of greenheart and cane are 
most strongly developed when most strongly 
called upon.’ From practical tests made 
years ago, greenheart smashes under two- 
thirds the breaking strain of built cane. 

“Mr. Malloch’s statement, quoted by you, 
‘that no split-cane rod gives the angler the 
same power over the fish, and that you cannot 
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make a split-cane rod similar in length and 
weight and action. You would have to make 
it much stouter to get the same power.’ With 
this view you are not in agreement, nor am I. 
It may be as well to remember, as it practi- 
cally shows that the great superiority of 
split-cane over greenheart is acknowledged by 
almost everyone, that at all the recent tour- 
naments, where the weight limits were low, 
built cane rods have been almost exclusively 
used, and with them all the records have been 
made. You may also remember that at the 
tournament held at the Crystal Palace you 
broke a greenheart rod. Have you _ ever 
broken a built cane one in casting? 

“Superintending, as I have done, the manu- 
facture of both greenheart and built cane rods 
for, some twenty-five years, I have had every 
opportunity of testing the comparative mer- 
its of each, and it has always been my prac- 
tice to recommend only what I know and 
have proved to be the best. I unhesitatingly 
say that greenheart is greatly inferior as a 
rod-making material to split cane; that split 
cane, weight for weight, is fully twenty-five 
per cent. stiffer and stronger, and has much 
greater casting and killing power. 

“You cannot expect from a piece of rounded 
wood of any sort, in which the layers of fibre 
must lie diagonally across the axis of the 
rod, the same strength as in built cane when 
the layers of fibre run parallel to the axis of 
the rod. There are many more reasons why 
built cane is superior, but I will not trouble 
your readers with facts which are so well 
known to everyone who takes an interest in 
fishing rods. 

“IT must confess that I am sorry to have 
to write what may seem somewhat controver- 
sial, but to allow statements so contrary to 
fact to go uncontradicted was impossible.” 

To which Mr. Marston replied: 

“There is ample room for difference of 
opinion between Mr. P. D. Malloch’s views of 
the merits of greenheart rods—especially for 
salmon fishing in a water like the Tay, where 
the fish run large and the streams are long 
and heavy—and J. J. Hardy’s opinion of the 
merits of split-cane. What my argument 
(admittedly not based on actual comparison 
of a rod of greenheart specially made | to 
match one of cane) amounts to is that, other 
things being equal, a split-cane rod will bend 
more than a greenheart, consequently will 
give way more to the weight and pull of a 
fish, causing corresponding loss of control. 
I imagine it would not be possible to take 
two sets of identical rod fittings, ferrules, 
and rings, and make a split-cane and a green- 
heart of same length, diameter, and weight, 
as the specific gravity is not the same. But 
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make the rods as nearly alike as possible, and 
let one be made by Mr. Malloch and the other 
by Messrs. Hardy, and let some independent 
jury decide which rod bends least with the 
same strain up to breaking point. If that 
point is a long way beyond the actual strain 
of playing a heavy fish, what is the practical 
importance of it?—Nil. I did not write to 
attack split-cane as a material for rods; I 
think most highly of it. I wrote to see if 
other anglers had experienced the same feel- 
ing that I had, namely, that in the case of 
having to put extra strain on a rod, split- 
cane seems to bend more than a similar rod 
of greenheart does. Of course, all green- 
heart is not alike; some is stiffer than other. 
I am referring: mainly to the greenheart 
which Mr. Malloch puts into his salmon rods. 
Personally, I have not an atom of prejudice 
in favor or against either split-cane or green- 
heart. I only wish to ascertain which is 
really best under the special conditions men- 
tioned.” 


PHILIP GEEN ON FISHING 


Philip Geen, than whom few anglers have 
been better known to readers of English 
angling literature and periodicals during his 
thirty-years’ term of office as president of the 
London Anglers’ Association, made one of his 
famous speeches at a dinner of the Highbury 
Angling Society recently, in which he pref- 
aced his remarks with the statement that 
while he could not hope to add to the mem- 
bers’ knowledge, he would say something in 
favor of the sport that would cause members 
to labor more assiduously to make converts 
to it; for, queried he, “who and what is he 
who would not be better for being a fisher?” 
And proceeded with anecdotes concerning 
judges and bishops and all manner of men in 
high positions who fished for relaxation—and 
for the love of it. He told about an Irishman 
who played a practical joke upon another 
one, while he (Mr. Geen) was fishing nearby. 
A decoy duck was anchored in the stream 
with a string attached, by means of which it 
could be made to dive quite naturally. Mr. 
Hoole, hidden, string in hand, caused his 
friend’s attention to be directed to the 
“duck,” and a gun was brought and much 
wasting of ammunition followed, until the 
angler and Mr. Hoole himself could no longer 
restrain their laughter. 

Then Mr. Geen touched on journalists, and 
those about-to marry, in the following words: 

“Journalists are somewhat apart from 
other men. Their brains are so fully occu- 
pied with the part they have to play in this 
world’s doings that they need a friend out- 
side the ranks to be their guide when fishing. 


I met two of them, on a bridge down Salis- 
bury way, who had left London with three 
dozen dace, which, to preserve, they had put 
in a hamper over night and then sunk in an 
eddy of the river. They had lost them all 
when I appeared and were discussing who was 
more to blame. 

“Their language seemed somewhat different 
in style to their writings, and much less con- 
vincing. But never mind their speech. You 
cannot rob their writings of the comforting 
thought that, should you fail to convince a 
friend, you have confirmation strong of any 
statement if you can only say, ‘I saw it ina 
newspaper.’ 

“Doctors should be fishers. The health of 
so many depend upon their health that I am 
ever pleased to meet with a fishing doctor. 
They should be irresistible with the fly, for 
the artful way in which they discover one’s 
vanities and tickle them when it is just the 
right thing to do has taken me in ten sev- 
eral times in a perfect sequence. The fishing 
tales our doctor has dared to tell me in 
anxious waiting times would make any man 
forget what is going on upstairs when he has 
been called to help me put another feather in 
my cap of duty to my country, and he has 
lefé me wondering whether the monster fish 
came out or the fisher went in. 

“Much is being said and written about the 
disinclination of the modern man to mar- 
riage; well, that’s not our fault. We are all 
married or about to be. It is of the about- 
to-be’s I am thinking. I am anxious to ask 
them to choose some country village for their 
honeymoon that has a stream near that winds 
through meadows, woods and brakes, through 
farmyards and orchards; for there are spaces 
of time in the first three weeks of married 
life that need much care in filling in. Teach 
the little woman to cast a fly and to mend 
your trousers, lest you be like the ill-fated, 
newly-married Mr. Jones: 

“*For, while retreating through the woods 
And through the tangled fern, 

He tore his mustn’t-mention-’ems, 

And had to put on her’n.’ 

“Take your rod with you but not your 
valet, is my advice. For Pat, a bridegroom’s 
valet, was, at the instigation of the bride, 
told to be very careful of his speech that it 
might not be known they were on their 
honeymoon. Yet the other guests at their 
first stopping-place took so much notice of 
the happy couple’s doings that Pat was car- 
peted; but he most stoutly and truthfully 
denied having let the secret out. ‘Bedad, it’s 
everyone of them I tould you wouldn’t be 
marrying for another fortnight.’ 

“Now, to you all. Catch something when 
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you go a-fishing. I do, although not by any 
means uniformly successful with the fish. 
Ofttimes the chase after, and not the capture 
of, the intended victims has been a great 
reward; but, plus this, there have been scenes 
and incidents that have quietly stored them- 
selves away to return at their sweet will to 
give me pleasure.” 


A FATAL FISHHOOK WOUND 


While attempting to remove the hook from 
the mouth of a fish he had caught off Coney 
Island several weeks ago, Fred Rarchette, of 
Brooklyn, met with an accident that proved 
fatal. The hook caught between two of the 
fingers of his right hand so that he could 
not remove it, and he went to Kings County 
Hospital, where Dr. Mortimer Jones extracted 
it and Mr. Rarchette went home, thinking 
little of the matter. Some time after this 
the wound began to give trouble, and finally 
the hand and arm were affected. He went 
to the hospital, where it was found that 
tetanus had set in, and he died. Mr. Rar- 
chette was sixty-four years old and an ardent 
angler. 


FLY-CASTING AT SEA 


Few anglers tempt the sea fish with the 
fly, but the Angler’s News of London says 
that where bass, mackerel, and pollack come 
close in, good sport can often be had from 
beach or boat. At high tide a good many 
bass ought to be had with the fly this coming 
summer on the Sussex, Kentish, and Devon- 
shire coasts. A double-handed trout rod, a 
dressed line fifty yards long, and large glit- 
tering flies is the equipment for the sea-fly 
fisherman. The Jock Scott, Alexandra, and 
white and green flies, with plenty of tinsel 
about them, are all good lures. A strip of 
sole-skin, thrown as a fly, is also killing at 
times, particularly on the Yorkshire coast. 


WEST DULUTH BAIT CASTERS 


Fly and bait-casting has been attracting 
so much of the attention of the members of 
the West Duluth (Minn.) Rod and Gun Club 
that a court has been laid out on the club’s 
trapshooting grounds, and casting as well as 
shooting events will be a regular part of the 
club’s weekly meets. 


FLY-CASTING AT CORK 


The Cork (Ireland) Anglers Club is mak- 
ing arrangements for the holding in that city 
during the present summer of a fly-casting 
tournament. It is expected that the most 
prominent salmon and trout fly-casters of 
Ireland and England will take part. 


BERLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 

On April 20, 1907, an International Sports 
Exhibition will be opened in Berlin, Germany, 
and it will continue until May 5. All sorts 
of sportsmen’s and anglers’ paraphernalia 
will be exhibited. Further information can 
be had by addressing the Secretary of the 
German Sports Union, 23 Mittelstrasse, Ber- 
lin N. W., Germany. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


At the recent meeting of the Anglers’ Club 
of New York, Vice-President Milton H. Smith 
exhibited the outlines of three black bass he 
had captured in the lake on the preserve of 
the Wyandanch Club on Long Island a few 
days after the fishing seasoh opened. The 
largest weighed six and a quarter pounds and 
the smallest just a pound less, but all were 
small fry compared with some of the bass 
Mr. Smith has taken in other years. 


While at Bangor, Maine, recently, A. B. F. 
Kinney, of Worcester, Mass., caught three 
salmon in the Bangor Pool weighing, twelve, 
twelve and ten pounds respectively. 

While fishing on Mantrap Lake in Minne- 
sota, recently, the young sons of J. A. Mac- 
Mahon, owner of a hotel on the lake, hooked 
and landed a muscallunge which was 49 inches 
long, 28 inches in girth, and weighed 41 
pounds. The boys were fishing from a boat 
when the big fellow was hooked, and had 
difficulty in handling it until one of them 
jumped overboard and waded ashore, beaching 
the fish. 

A story comes from Pittsburg, Pa., to the 
effect that while several boys were swimming 
in the Allegheny River at that city a sturgeon 
attacked one of them and held on to the 
boy’s leg until both were dragged ashore, 
when a watchman killed the fish with a club. 
Its length was given at six feet and its weight 
89 pounds. 

In Indiana dynamiting a stream is re- 
garded as a grave offense. A Wabash judge 
imposed a fine of $250 and costs on a man 
who pleaded guilty to dynamiting fish in Paw- 
paw Creek. 

Four million fingerling wall-eyed pike were 
placed in Lake Champlain in May by the 
Vermont fish commissioners. 

Ten thousand muscallunge fry have been 
placed in Lake Mendota at Madison, Wis., 
this season with the intention of stocking the 
southern part of the state with’ these fish. 
The commission has planted more fish fry 
this season than ever before, and reports a 
greatly increased interest in protection and 
propagation on all sides. 
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JACK’S OPINION OF “DAT LADY DOG” 


If my dog, Jack, could talk, perhaps he 
might say something like this concerning 
Northern and Southern field dogs he has met: 

“T am a spotted pointer owned by Ben 
Robinson. I hunted with Brownie and Zcb, 
and they were not hard to rattle. I could 
generally find two birds to their one; but that 
Lady Nancy! They told me she was a honey. 
She was very clever around the tent. That is 
where I saw her, for we never hunted to- 
gether. I regard her master as a nice man. 
He gave me beef several times, and I will 
never forget him for that, but he knew better 
than to take me along with Nancy, for if he 
had I would have nearly killed her in hunt- 
ing, for she was so tender and was treated so 
nice, I don’t believe she could have held me a 
little bit. If she comes down here next year 
I will show her a few wrinkles about finding 
and retrieving. 

“JT like my Northern friends, and hope they 
like me, too; but I am glad I am not a setter, 
with great, long hair to get full of burrs and 
sticks and mud. I stay clean and sleek as a 
ribbon in summer, but in the bird season poor 
as a rake—I don’t know why, unless every 
day the crowd wants me. I had to hunt six 
days at a stretch last season. Everybody 
wanted Jack to go—I don’t know why, unless 
it was because I can tree squirrels and point 
birds, and that’s the truth. 

“Nancy’s mate spent several days at my 
home last season, and I was delighted to have 
her. She did very well in the field, consider- 
ing the opportunities she had—for I don’t 
give a dog any chance to find a bird. Every- 
where it goes it will find my tracks, showing 
that I have just been along there a few min- 
utes previously. Let Nancy come down here, 
and if I don’t find more birds than she it will 
be my fault—and I have a nose six inches 
long and can smell a bird a hundred yards 
against the wind. 

“IT have brought out two quail at a time in 
my mouth, and have pointed a live bird with 


a dead one in my mouth. I have pointed a 
covey for more than half an hour, waiting 
for Zeb and Brownie to come in sight, and 
they would back me so nice, and so would 
Peggy. 

“Nancy’s field mate, the toughest proposi- 
tion I have ever met in the field, is a long, 
slab-sided pointer that lives here at my home. 
My master calls him Judge. He is as steady 
as one.” Ben Robinson 

Cheraw, 8S. C. 


THE ENGLISH RETRIEVER 


R. Leckie-Ewing, Okanagan Landing, Brit- 
ish Columbia, writes, relative to the mer- 
its of the English retriever, as follows: 

“T have just finished reading your book on 
training, ‘The Amateur Trainer,’ which I find 
very interesting and instructive, though not 
applying in many details to the breaking of 
the Old Country retrievers. I am often sur- 
prised that no notice appears to be taken of 
this dog by American sportsmen, for it is by 
far the most useful all-round dog a man can 
have. They possess almost all the qualities 
required either for grouse, or chicken, and 
for duck shooting there is nothing so good. 
They are very easy to break, good tempered, 
and inherit more than any other breed the 
hunting qualities of their parents. Perhaps 
the strongest point in their favor is their 
ability to stand without discomfort the cold, 
wet work of winter. I may say I have broken 
and shot over all manner of dogs, both in 
this country and in England, and all my 
experience goes to prove that the retriever 
ought to be used by American sportsmen. 
Once they know his merits, he will be the 
prime favorite of the country.” 

The American sportsman perceives quickly, 
and adopts without hesitancy, anything good 
and useful provided environments and con- 
ditions warrant an acquisition. That the 
English retriever is a very useful dog in the 
Old Country cannot be gainsaid; the condi- 
tions and manner of pursuit of game in 
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America, however, differ so materially that 
the sport divides itself into distinctive classes. 

The American sportsman does not have 
beaters drive the game birds near his stand 
from which he slaughters large numbers of 
grouse or other game within a few hours’ 
shooting, and the only use of a dog is to re- 
trieve. We need an all-round dog—one which 
hunts up the birds, ranging wide and fast to 
cover great stretches of land, and when find- 
ing to come to stand (called pointing) and 
hold the quarry till the expectant sportsman 
arrives, flushes the lying birds and takes a 
shot. At the report of gun the dog is re- 
quired to drop or remain standing till the 
gun is reloaded, then the order is given, 
“Fetch dead bird.” This he does as well and 
fully as pleasantly as any special retriever 
could do. Thus the one dog fills all the re- 
quirements, making a special retriever super- 
fluous. 

The American sportsman uses the Irish 
water spaniel and the Chesapeake Bay dog 
in duck shooting; both are good and fill their 
mission well, and I doubt whether’ the 
English retriever compares favorably with 
the Chesapeake Bay dog as to endurance of 
fatiguing work in cold and wet, owing to his 
under-coat or fur, which precludes wetting 
the skin, even if in water longer periods. 


LADIES’ KENNEL ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the council of the L. K. A. 
of America, held June 13th, there were pres- 
ent Mrs. Kernochan, Mrs. Foote, Mrs. 
Dutcher, Mrs. Kip, Miss Alger, Miss Grace, 
Miss Cameron, Miss Bird. 

A change in the by-laws was voted, a copy 
of which follows, and there was much favor- 
able discussion as to the probability of hold- 
ing an open air show in New York next 
spring, instead of at Mineola. 

The Mineola show account had not yet been 
fully rendered, but it was thought that the 
receipts and expenses of the show about bal- 
anced. 

Mrs. R. C. W. Wadsworth was appointed 
secretary in the place of Miss E. M. Clark 
resigned. 

The change of by-laws follows: 

To avoid any misunderstanding in the com- 
petitions for L. K. A. Specials which are of- 
fered for members only, please note the change 
in the following by-law, p. 10, paragraph 7: 
“Every dog must be the bona fide property of 
the person making such entry on the day of 
closing the entries,” which was amended at 
the regular meeting of the council held on 
June 13th, to read: “Every dog must be the 
bona fide property of a member making such 
entry on the day of closing the entries.” 





Therefore, dogs entered as owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Blank or by a kennel whose owners 
are not all members of the association, cannot 
compete for such Specials. 

Mrs. R. C. W. WapSworTH, 
Secretary. 
New York City. 


THE QUESTION BOx 

F. E. M., Batavia, N. Y.—Will you kindly 
inform me as to the following: What is the 
standard color, weight, height, length of ears, 
ete., of the harrier hound? There is much 
confusion regarding this breed, and I would 
esteem it a favor to be posted regarding same. 

Answer :—The harrier is a descendant from 
the old Southern hound and scarcely known 
pure nowadays, but mostly crossed with the 
foxhourd, and resembles the latter closely; 
the head being in some respects different, 
skull wider and heavier, and muzzle wider 
and longer; ears set on rather further back, 
and are not usually rounded so much; eyes 
softer and larger; whole expression slightly 
suggestive of the bloodhound. It is claimed 
that the harrier has a better nose than the 
foxhound, but tends to potter over the scent, 
and so does not push forward as fast; his 
voice is also more like the bloodhound’s, and 
exceeds that of the foxhound in melody. 
There is much diversity in this, however, 
owing to various crosses, and there is no spe- 
cial standard of the harrier because of it. 


T. L. M., Cincinnati, O.—I have a fine 
Irish setter, four years old, which was never 
broken, but is a crackerjack hunter—for swill 
barrels. He is also a good bird finder and 
points well. But when the gun cracks you 
couldn’t hold him back with a steam whistle, 
but just goes in, and if I don’t beat him to 
the dead bird it is his meat, feathers and all. 
I have whipped him till his back was raw; 
then he slinks behind and will not hunt any 
more till a shot is fired, and then—well, the 
same as before. I read FIELD AND STREAM 
regularly, and find it most interesting “from 
kiver to kiver,” and hope you can tell me 
how to make my dog behave more decently 
and acceptably. 

Answer :—The old, old story. You say it 
in the first sentence—“was never broken.” 
Evidently you have a dog possessing the met- 
tle for a first-class fielder, or he would have 
been cowed by the severe whipping long 
ago. It is not too late, however, even now 
that he has passed the fourth mile stone, to 
start right in and train him properly—to 
work satisfactorily every way, retrieving in- 
cluded, without ruffling the feathers of a 
quail. The Irish setter is naturally some- 
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what stubborn, and a four-year-old need not 
be considered submissive as a lamb, but in 
case you have a little time (twenty to thirty 
minutes per day at home, for six or eight 
weeks), there is no reason why that dog 
would and should not turn out perfectly sat- 
isfactory by the time the game season opens, 
and be transformed into a pleasant helpmate, 
instead of the vexing brute as described. Just 
get a copy of “The Amateur Trainer,” follow 
the plain instructions, and success will crown 
your efforts. 


O. H., Sparta, Mich.—I have begun training 
my pup, and on the whole we (pup and self) 
are getting along all right, but in charging he 
is very slow. He acts as if it were the hard- 
est work in the world to drop to order. 
Should he not drop quick to order? Also, 
there are hens in the yard where the barn is, 
and at first he would stand them; but now he 
will creep up slowly and then chase them. 
He is very headstrong about this. Is there 
any danger that if I break him of paying at- 
tention to the hens it would also have a tend- 
ency to stop him from working on and stand- 
ing birds when I take him into the woods 
this fall? 

Answer:—The dog must be made to drop 
instantly without hesitation when the order 
is given, and to do so is quite a simple mat- 
ter. Turn to page 46 in “The Amateur 
Trainer,” follow instructions, and when he 
hesitates give him a severe snubbing with 
the force collar. Drawing after, pointing and 
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chasing hens, is a natural trait of the bird 
dog—without that propensity he would be 
lacking in an essential quality. Of course, 
it is not desired that he give barnyard fowl 
any attention, and if you cannot keep hens 
and dog separated, then make him afraid of 
them. Use no whip—that would cow him and 
have a bad effect as to his future work. An 
old cluck hen with a brood of chicks usually 
proves a furious fighter—give her a chance at 
your pup. An old cock may do as well. 


P. L. C., San Jose, Cal—I have a well- 
bred pointer about eighteen months old. 
Worked him some last season, but discontin- 
ued because he showed a sort of gun-shyness. 
Thinking he would outgrow it, I tried him 
out at dove shooting recently, and find him 
worse than ever. He is not exactly afraid of 
the gun or the report, but after firing a few 
shots he prefers following at heel. When 
entering another field he starts right out 
again, but after a few shots are fired he 
comes back to stay at heel. I am much dis- 
couraged and should hate to give him up. 

Answer:—That dog is not gun-shy, but he 
lacks ambition and a desire to.hunt. Take 
him afield with an energetic hunter and let 
the duffer follow to suit himself. Before long 
he will get interested in the other’s work and 
join in; then bring the gun to use, and in a 
few times out he will hunt of his own accord 
and have learned that shooting is part of the 


sport. 
Ep, F, HABERLEIN, 
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SPORTSMEN’S BOOKS 
“BIRD GUIDE” 


Under this title Chester A. Reed, B. S., 
has prepared two little books that should be 
in the hands of every sportsman and lover of 
outdoors. They are small enough for the 
pocket, but complete enough to enable the 
owner to identify thousands of familiar and 
rare birds, and that, too, without shooting 
the bird and taking it home for identification, 
which is one of the practices that must be 
stopped. We have too many so-called orni- 
thologists who kill birds that can be of no 
possible good to them other than to furnish 
knowledge. Mr. Reed’s plan is far better, 
and to that end every bird is described mi- 
nutely, and there is an illustration in colors 
to assist in this. Part I is devoted to the 
water birds, game birds and birds of prey 
east of the Rocky Mountains, giving almost 
250 specimens. Part II relates to the land 
birds east of the Rockies, about 200 in all. 
With the colored illustration, each page is 
devoted to one bird, giving its scientific and 
common names, its average height, its note, 
nest range, habits, ete. Taken altogether, it 
is one of the best works so far published, and 
should assist materially in creating an inter- 
est in and a love for our native birds. Pub- 
lished by Charles K. Reed, Worcester, Mass. 


“THE THROWBACK” 


In this, his latest book, Alfred Henry 
Lewis spins a yarn of the Texas Panhandle in 
early days that is full of action, humor and 
pathos. There is fighting, treasure hunting, 
contests of skill with firearms, rope and 
pony; a humorous professor who expounds 
scientific theories and an old cowpuncher 
who works them out in practice; young 
people who fall in love, and an Indian chief 
who disapproves of this when the hero is 
affected, since it interfered with the latter’s 
warlike habits; a Mexican who arranges ki"!- 
ings, and his fiancée who spoils his plans; 
cowboys who rejoice in bowling bad men and 
Indians over, and tenderfeet of several sorts. 
The hero pleases the reader, save when he is 
made to perform impossible feats with rifle 
and six-shooter and rope, but it seems that 
any story of the old West, in which cow- 


boys fail to shoot flying ravens at 200 yards 
with buffalo guns, and smash six poker chips 
thrown into the air at once, using a six- 
shooter, must become but a poor yarn. One 
fond of the picturesque language of the cow- 
punchers of the Panhandle a quarter of a 
century ago will find much in the story that 
will recall other days, and the interest of the 
reagler is held to the end, when the hero, 
who was driven from his home and became 
a bad man, is restored to his fortune and 
family, and everybody is happy. Published by 
the Outing Publishing Company, New York. 


“THE FOX” 


This is the latest book in the “Fur, Feather 
and Fin Series,” edited by A. E. T. Watson, 
and deals with the life history of the fox. It 
was written by Thomas F. Dale and illus- 
trated by Archibald Thorburn and C. D. 


‘Giles. Mr. Dale tells charmingly in twelve 


chapters of the natural history of the fox; 
its education; its mind; how to preserve 
foxes; their homes and haunts; fox hunting; 
captives and their care; the fox as an outlaw; 
in fable, ete. Like the other books in this 
series, the present one will prove a valued 
addition to the library of every sportsman. 
Published by Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York and London. 


“THE WAY OF AN INDIAN” 


This, the latest, is the best one of Frederic 
Remington’s stories, although his “Crooked 
Trails” is a volume that one will read more 
than once, and his “Men With the Bark On” 
is a charming book. Perhaps his splendid 
illustrations appeal to the reader more 
strongly than the latter realizes—certainly 
they do in the volume before us. This is the 
story of White Otter, the young son of Big 
Hair, and covers the span of the former’s 
life, beginning at the time when the “Yellow- 
Eyes,” the mountain men and traders, first 
pressed westward; continuing through the 
period of the early massacres, and ending 
with the wiping out of the Indians by the 
regulars. As he grew up White Otter’s name 
was changed to Brown Bat, because of the 
little brown bat he captured and kept for his 
“medicine ;” and later to Fire Eater, because 
he, in a charge on the Yellow Eyes, escaped 
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being blown up with gunpowder and reached 
the traders’ barricade, while most of his com- 
panions were killed. It was said that he “ate 
the fire” and passed on unhurt. The customs 
of the Indians, their superstitions, their hunt- 
ing trips, their counsels, are told, and the 


illustrations are among the artist-author’s 
best. Published by Fox, Duffield & Co., New 
York, 


“BLUE EYE” 


This story of the people of the plains comes 
to us from the West. The yarn is spun by 
an old cowpuncher, and the scene is laid in 
Colorado in the early days, when the six- 
shooter and courage served the honest man 
as proof armor—sometimes. It is an interest- 
ing story, but the fact that “Ogal Alla,” the 
author, is new to the field of fiction, alone 
saves it from the dime-novel class of stories. 
In the first ten pages one learns that the 
hero, a tenderfoot cowpuncher, falls into a 
trap and is about to become the principal in 
a necktie party, but snatches a six-shooter 
and snuffs out the lives of all his tormentors, 
assisted by a green Dutchman, who arrives 
in the nick of time. Men die rapidly as one 
proceeds, and presently Blue Eye, the beau- 
tiful maiden held by the Indians, is rescued 
and carried off after a lot of Indians are 
made “good.” Feats of skill with rope and 
firearms, fights with Indians and range rus- 
tlers, buffalo hunting and descriptions of the 
plains life in frontier days follow, and 
altogether there is much of interest in the 
book. Published by the Mock, Hickey & Co., 
Nampa, Idaho. 


The guide book entitled “The Rangeley 
Lakes and Dead River Region” contains about 
one hundred pages descriptive of what Maine 
offers to the angler, the hunter, the canoeist, 
the camper or summer tourist who is out for 
the mere pleasure of being out-of-doors. 
Every page contains at least one beautiful 
half-tone cut. The descriptive is different 
from most guide books, in that it not only 
tells of the places which may be visited, but 
describes them in detail as well; has separate 
chapters on canoeing, camping outfit, guides 
and other information, so that a trip may be 
understandingly planned and the expense 
practically figured before the start is made. 
It also contains a map of the Rangeley Lakes 
and Dead River Region, by which any “ten- 
derfoot” can follow the waterways without 
requiring the services of a registered guide. 
Copies may be obtained by sending fifteen 
cents in stamps or coin to the General Pas- 
senger Department, Maine Central Railroad, 
Portland, Maine. 
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For the benefit of those who have been 
reading with interest and profit Josef Brun- 
ver's “Tracks and Trailing,” we will say that 
the August installment reached us too late for 
insertion, but it will appear next month. Mr. 
Brunner has been too busy hunting bears with 
rifle and camera to write about them, and on 
one of the hottest days of July we received 
a letter from him, stating Lhat ne was off for 
another bear hunt, as a fine tracking snow fell 
the night before in the mountains where he 
lives. Refreshing. 


Vermont is likely to be more than ever 
popular this season with the tourists and 
“summer resorter,” and Vermonters are pre- 
paring for a busy summer. The Central Ver- 
mont is the direct and popular route from 
Boston and other principal cities to all Lake 
Champlain and Green Mountain resorts, as 
well as to the Adirondacks and St. Lawrence 
River and other Canadian resorts. Already 
this company is in the field with its annual 
publication, describing and picturing the 
many charming places reached by its line, 
and this handsome 150-page book is to be 
had for four cents in stamps by addressing 
T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 Washington 
street, Boston. 


The editor of FIELD AND STREAM has sev- 
eral manuscripts which are not available for 
publication, but which do not bear the ad- 
dresses of the owners, and therefore they 
cannot be returned. Some of them have been 
mailed back, but have been returned to him 
by the postal authorities, who cannot find 
the owners of the lack of street 
addresses. He would be glad to receive defi- 
nite instructions from these good people. 
When manuscript is submitted it should bear 
the full name and address of the author on 
the upper right-hand corner of the title page, 
and the number of words should also be given. 
Photographs must be endorsed on the back 
with owner’s name and address. 


because 


The T. H. Chubb Rod Company, Post Mills, 
Vt., has improved its agate tops for bait- 
casting rods by the addition of a wire that 
lies in the plane of the tubular shank and is 
fastened securely to the lower edge of the 
collar holding the agate. Besides this bottom 
wire there are the two curved side wires 
usually employed on offset tops, and this 
method makes the fitting the strongest one 
we have ever seen in this type of rod top. In 
casting with the reel (on top of the rod) 
turned to the left, the line lies in guides and 
top, and cannot touch anything else during 
its delivery. This and the further advantage 
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that the guides are raised slightly, to prevent 
the line from sticking to the rod during 
recovery, as well as delivery, reduces friction 
and wear on the line to a minimum. 


Since canoeing has become so popular there 
have been several changes in the demand for 
canoes of given types. Until a few years 
ago completely-equipped decked sailing ca- 
noes were the thing. Then open, canvas- 
covered paddling canoes became so popular 
that there was almost no demand for cedar 
canoes. This year J. H. Rushton, Inc., Can- 
ton, N. Y., one of the largest canoe-building 
firms, informs us the demand for cedar canoes 
shows a steady increase, and most of these, 
as well as canvas-covered canoes, are fitted 
with a single sail and wooden leeboards, so 
that a canoe equipped thus can be used for 
all-round cruising. The firm cannot keep up 
with the demand for canoes equipped thus, 
but in other lines its shipments have aver- 
aged larger than last year, and this will 
become the firm’s banner season. 


In Vermont the air is full of rumors of 
sportsmen’s clubs and shooting boxes, and 
wealthy individuals are now negotiating 
mountain properties the whole length of the 
Green Mountain range. It is scarcely too 
much to assert that the forest and mountains 
of Vermont may be easily made to contribute 
within the next quarter century, by their 
strenuous adaptation to the needs of wood- 
land sport as pursued by the wealthier classes, 
a larger revenue than that of all its farm 
lands. Scarcely a mountain region in the 
country equals Vermont in its essential adap- 
tation to the preservation of game and fish 
on a great scale, and in convenience of 
access to the larger eastern cities. The Green 
Mountains, which have stamped their name 
and character on the state, range from 3,000 
to 4,500 feet in height, and, following a south- 
western trend, divide Vermont into two 
nearly equal parts. In breadth they extend 
from twenty to sixty miles, the peaks often 
divided by wide plateaus, which slope down 
at intervals. A multiplicity of small streams 
and brooks which interlace height and low- 
land, the purest water and finest trout habitat 
in North America, diversify a region un- 
rivaled in romantic beauty. The mountains 
are clothed to their tops with dense growths 
of spruce, and the lower slopes produce a 
great variety of hardwood trees. The geologi- 
cal conditions governing the natural history 
of Vermont made a soil rich in the nutriment 
which feeds a dense arboreal growth of more 
than one hundred species, a greater variety 
than is found in any other section of our land. 


A great number of small lakes and ponds, 
fed by pure, cold springs and varying from 
15 to 2,000 acres in extent, are found on the 
top of the mountain range or high upon its 
plateaus. These lonely waters, ringed by vast 
spruce forests, are disturbed only by the leap 
of the trout or bass, or in the spring or fall 
by armies of waterfowl. The embarrassment 
of the riches in Vermont in the location of a 
site is great indeed. In the northern part of 
the state there is a radius of a dozen miles 
which includes a scoreof little mountain lakes 
not subject to the law of public ownership. 
To-day lake and woodland environment can 
be purchased for about $2 an acre. Ten years 
hence there will probably be a stiff premium 
on such properties throughout the whole of 
the Green Mountain State. 


The camper or the hunter often meets with 
an emergency when the preservation of his 
life may depend upon the possession of a 
quick, reliable and accurate pocket weapon. 
It may be a wildcat, a rattlesnake or perhaps 
a savage dog that is encountered, but in any 
case the possessor of an “H. & R.” hammer- 
less revolver is equipped for all contingencies. 
It is small, light weight and easily carried. 
May be fired instantly by simply pulling the 
trigger, yet at the same time it is absolutely 
safe, since there is no other way by which it 
can be fired except by pulling the trigger. It 
is sold at a price that is within the reach of 
everybody, yet is not a cheap weapon, because 
it is made of the very best materials. Every 
revolver is rigidly tested in the factory and 
is accurate to the thousandth of an inch and 
absolutely free from flaws. See the advertise- 
ment of Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
in another part of this issue. 


You cannot afford to omit from your sum- 
mer itinerary the most interesting and beau- 
tiful resorts of Northern New York. They 
are all in such proximity that you can go 
from one to another in a few hours. Begin 
with Saratoga Springs, the greatest of water- 
ing places; then see beautiful Lake George, 
the loveliest lake in the civilized world, and, 
according to Herbert Spencer, “‘the most pic- 
turesque thing in the United States;” then, 
five miles to the north, Lake Champlain the 
magnificent, with the glorious Adirondack 
Mountains along the western shore for a hun- 
dred miles. Sail down this great lake on one 
of the palatial steamers, stop off at Port 
Kent and go through Au Sable Chasm. The 
chasm is one of the great natural wonders of 
the East. Then visit the Hotel Champlain, 
ten miles further down Lake Champlain. This 
hotel is the most superbly located of all sum- 
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mer resorts, and is an observatory of fash- 


ionable summer life. Here the world is fair- 
est and the attractions multitudinous. From 
Hotel Champlain take D. & H. train into the 
Adirondacks to Chateaugay Lake, Saranac 
Lake, Lake Placid or other point. [rom 
Lake Placid you can return all-rail without 
change of cars, or, if you want a little cvach- 
ing through the mountains, take stage from 
Lake Placid to Westport and there connect 
with D. & H. train. The Delaware & Hudson 
Co. publishes a 300-page illustrated book that 
will give you most complete and accurate 
information. Send four cents postage for “A 
Summer Paradise,” to A. A. Heard, General 
Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y. ‘Then plan to 
take the tour outlined above and you will 
have the finest outing you have ever enjoyed. 


The Marlin three-pound, ten-ounce repeater, 
the Model No. 18 Baby Featherweight, has 
taken hold to a surprising degree; since its 
advent six months ago the makers have at 
no time caught up with orders for this little 
rifle. Many calls have come from trappers, 
campers, cyclists, canoeists and others for this 
little .22, fitted with sling, and the company 
announces that it can, at a slight additional 
charge, now furnish the Model No. 18 Marlin, 
fitted with swivels and sling strap. Another 
feature of interest is the fact that, if the 
rifle is loaded with the short cartridges, and 
a long-range shot is presented, the shooter 
can, with the action open, remove the short 
cartridge from the carrier and insert a long- 
rifle cartridge directly into the chamber. He 
can then do accurate and effective work at 
ranges up to 200 yards. For further particu- 
lars write the Marlin Firearms Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Have you noticed that the “Old Reliable” 
holds up its reputation for reliability and 
effectiveness, and ranks at the head in nearly 
every contest of importance? At the Grand 
American at Indianapolis, June 22, Walter 
Huff, with the “Old Reliable,” won the pro- 
fessional championship, with 145 out of 150. 
At the New York State Shoot, Buffalo, N. Y., 
June 12 to 15, the Parker gun took all the 
honors worth taking. 


The Hunter Arms Co.’s Smith gun again 
won the Grand American Handicap at In- 
dianapolis, June 19 to 22, in the hands of 
J. E. Rogers, of St. Louis, Mo. There were 
268 contestants, the score 94 straight, under 
the most difficult possible conditions. The 
Smith automatic ejector and the Hunter one- 
trigger are a magnificent combination, so sim- 
ple in construction and absolutely sure to 
increase your scores. If you want a winner 
buy one. They have always led and always 
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will. Send for art catalogue, which will tell 
you all about it, to the Hunter Arms Co., 
Fulton, N. Y. 


The J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., informs us its new 
No. 325 double-barrel, hammerless shotgun, 
its latest production in the shotgun line, is 
now ready for delivery. The action is of the 
Anson & Deeley type, with the Stevens check- 
hook, relieving the forearm of all strain, and 
which proved so popular last year. The bar- 
rels are of especially-prepared, high-pressure 
steel, choke-bored for nitro powder. Has ex- 
tension matted rib with reinforced breech; 
oiled walnut stock with pistol-grip, checked, 
and patent snap forearm checked. The regu- 
lar length of stock is 14 inches, with 2%-inch 
drop. Can be supplied in 12-gauge, with 28, 
30 and 32-inch barrels, and in 16-gauge, with 
28 and 30-inch barrels only. Weight, 7%4 to 
8% pounds. The list price of this gun is $20. 


Two hundred and sixty-eight of the best 
shots in the country took part in the Grand 
American Handicap Tournament held in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., June 19-22. This event was 
attended by shooters from all over the coun- 
try. The great event of the week was the 
Grand American Handicap, which was won 
by F. E. Rogers, of St. Louis, who broke 94 
out of 100 targets from the 17-yard mark in 
a gale of wind, shooting Winchester factory- 
loaded shells. In each of the other three 
events on the program, Winchester factory- 
loaded shells or Winchester repeating shot- 
guns landed in first place, making a clean 
sweep for these justly popular and reliable 
goods. 


The Accident Cabinet Company, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., is placing on the market a small 
sick and accident cabinet, suitable for travel- 
ers, autoists, etc. It contains twenty-four 
articles most likely to be needed in case of 
sickness or accident. Price of same is only 
$1.50, less than the retail value of the con- 
tents. The company also manufactures larger 
sizes for use in factories, shops, etc. 


Marble’s expert hunting knives were par- 
ticularly designed to meet the requirements 
of the professional hunter, trapper and guide 
who requires a thin, keen edge for dressing 
skins and furs. The backs of the blades are 
designed for scraping skins while on the 
forms. They are made in five and six-inch 
blades—razor ground—with handles of coco- 
bolo made in the same manner as the famous 
Marble ideal hunting knife. Send for fifty- 
six-page new, free catalog “C” to the Marble 
Safety Axe Company, Gladstone, Mich. 
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When in New York City do not fail to call 
on Von Lengerke & Detmold, 349 Fifth ave- 
nue, corner Thirty-fourth street. The firm’s 
specialty is high-grade sportsmen’s supplies, 
gathered from the best manufacturing cen- 
ters of Europe and America, and each sales- 
man is a specialist in his particular depart- 
ment, hence the buyer is certain of intelli- 
gent attention. Just at this time the firm 
is showing everything that is good in fire- 
arms and shooting equipments. 


During August low rates will prevail on the 
Troy Line steamers plying between New 
York City and Troy, the most comfortable 
route to the Adirondacks and Lake George 
resorts. 


The New York Central Lines for the Thou- 
sand Islands. Leave New York after dinner 
and breakfast at one of the hotels on the 
islands, or pass through the beautiful Mo- 
hawk Valley in the daytime. Write to George 
H. Daniels, Room 39A, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York City, for booklet. It is 
worth while. 


Write to Thomas Henry, traffic manager of 
the Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Co., Mon- 
treal, Canada, for booklet on the “Niagara to 
the Sea” route down the St. Lawrence. 


One of the most pleasant trips imaginable 
is between Detroit and Buffalo, on the Detroit 
& Buffalo Steamboat Co.’s steamers. Infor- 
mation can be obtained from the company’s 
agents in Detroit. 


Ho! for the Yellowstone. Reduced rates 
prevail over the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, and F. A. Miller, general pas- 
senger agent at Chicago, or W. S. Howell, 381 
Broadway, New York, will, if written to, fur- 
nish all desired information. 


Worried by mosquitoes in camp? Buy a 
bunch of Japsticks and shoo them away. 


There are few routes so satisfying to the 
summer traveler as the Colorado Southern 
through the Rocky Mountains. Information? 
Write T. E. Fisher, Denver, Col. 


Do you know that the little .22-caliber 
Smith & Wesson revolver weighs less than a 
pound, yet is extremely accurate, and so com- 
pact that you can carry it in your tacklebox 
or camera case without any inconvenience? 
Just the thing for the angler or woodser. 
Other calibers in the same model, too. Ask 
Smith & Wesson, 11 Stockbridge street, 
Springfield, Mass., for booklet illustrating 
their firearms. 


Any person desiring to locate in a growing 
Southern town will be interested in some 
property a friend of FIELD AND STREAM is now 
offering for sale. It is in Florida in the 
town of Mineola, a four-room cottage with 
big hall and attic good enough to sleep in, 
a new shop about 20x30 feet and a screen- 
house. The house is plastered and painted 
and has wide porches on three sides. It is 
on four lots on the main corner of the vil- 
lage and is about 300 feet from the lake 
shore, with only one house between it and the 
lake. An orange grove surrounds the house, 
inclosed by a woven wire fence. The owner 
has spent a year in fixing the place up, but 
on account of business reasons he is obliged 
to leave for Wisconsin and has offered his 
pxoperty for sale at $1,100, less than it cost 
him. The place cannot be duplicated in the 
whole State for the price. It is within a 
block of the postoffice and church in a pretty 
village of Northern people, on the finest lake 
in Florida, with good water, high and health- 
ful. The town is growing. Land in the 
vicinity has advanced in a short time from 
75 cents to $10 an acre, and is going up. 
The owner wants cash, or two-thirds cash 
and the balance in one year at six per cent. 
The lots are 50 feet front and 150 feet deep. 
Full particulars will be given anyone who 
will write to C, H, Stokes, P, M., Mohawk. 
Fla 


New Schultze nitro powder is safe, reliable 
and uniform at the trap and in the field. 
Specify this powder when you give your 
order for loaded shells. 

Lyman sights are standard, and if you are 
placing an order for a new rifle for autumn 
use, don’t forget to specify Lyman sights. 


Bristol steel rods have won their way to 
the front with the bait-casters through sheer 
merit. They are plain but clean-cut and re- 
liable, and for backwoods use are excellent. 


If you want reliable fishing tackle at mod- 
erate cost write to Charles Disch, 322 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn, for catalogue of his special- 
ties. 


The Anglers Company, Inc, 913 Main 
street, Hartford, Conn., will supply you with 
tackle that is “worth the price of admis- 
sion,” and its metal-whipped rods are highly 
recommended. 

If you want their “Bass Booklet,” write for 
it to William Mills & Sons, 22 Park place, 
New York City. They handle high-grade and 
moderate-priced tackle, and have a very large 
assortment. The Millses are all expert ang- 
lers, and know what’s what. 
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High Power Big Game Rifles 


You don’t use a tack-hammer to drive a tenpenny 
nail; neither should you use a low power rifle 
when you hunt big game. What you need is a 
Winchester high power rifle—one that hits a 
smashing, knockdown blow. Such rifles are the 
Model 1886, .33 Caliber; Model 1894, .30 Win- 
chester and .32 Special Calibers, and Model 1895, 
.30 Army, .35 and .405 Calibers, using high power 
smokeless powder cartridges with metal-patched, 
soft-pointed bullets. The accuracy, reliability 
and killing power of these rifles is established, 
and if you sight right the game is yours. Win- 
chester guns and Winchester ammunition are 
made for one another. Ask for Winchester make. 


FREE: Send name and address for large ‘weneteeeee 
catalogue describing ali our guns. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 









Ma. &..£. GRIFFITH, at Boston "Shooting 
Association, April 21, 1906, broke (30 being 2 
20 yards) 

147 out of a possible i150 


Long, continuous Run Breaking without a miss 
(winning high average) 2)3 


195 out of a possible 200° At Ween, Mass., May 5, 1906, in a team 
Tulsa, I. T., May 7, 1906. match, he 


MR. ED. O’BRIEN made above scores. Broke all his birds, 100 straight 


| 
| 





Both Chose to Shoot 


DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS 


A New Bulk Powder for Shot Guns Only 


Clean shoeting, makes a perfect pattern, high velocity, safe, is 
unaffected by climate. 

Have your shells loaded with “ Dead Shot Smokeless.” Your 
dealer will gladly supply it. If you are in doubt, write to us. 
Write to us anyway, for booklet. 


SS AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, Boston, Mass., U.S.A: 


ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Me ae alle 





Nebraska State Tournament, held at Lincoln, GEO. MACKIE, Scammon, Kan., won 2d 
Neb., June 5, 6, 7, MR. ED. O’BRIEN won 
high average, 


(470 out of a possible 500 466 out of. a possible 500 


high amateur average with 





‘Both Chose to Shoot DEAD SHOT—Why not you ? 
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ALL CAMPERS I 

snow the comforts of having on hand a supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. It can 
be used so agreeably for cooking, in coffee, tea and chocolate. Lay in a supply for all kinds of 1 

expeditions. Avoid unknown brands. 
A 
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Che Savage 22 Caliber 

; Ci 
KHammerless Rifle = 
is unique among modern firearms. It is the lightest BC 
repeating rifle made; shoots short, long and long rifle cartridges, - 


without any change in the mechanism. Hammerless—nothing to 
obstruct the aim, or catch in the clothing and cause accidents. 
Firing mechanism and trigger always under operator’s control. 
Empty shells eject on the side away from operator’s tace. 
24 inch Octagon Barrel. Weight § J-4 pounds. No Rifle 
made possesses such ingenious mechanism and all around 
excellence. 
Your dealer has them, if not we prepay all shipments. 


Price, $12.00 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO-DAY 


Savage Arms Company, 


248 Turner Street, 
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WHATEVER MAKE OF GUN 


you shoot U. M.C. Shells will fit it and 
shoot perfectly in it. U.M.C. Arrow 
and Nitro Club Shells are loaded with 
every standard smokeless powder and 
in powder and shot combinations suitable 
for every game bird sought by sportsmen. 
Made by “Shell Specialists,” U.M.C. 
Shells are relied upon by experts and en- 
dorsed by huntersthe worldover. Theyare 
“your kind” for vacation or hunting trip. 
U.M.C. Shells and Cariridges shoot well én 
all makes of guns. 





The Union Metalic Cartridge Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City. 
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THE THREE-BARREL GUN = Two Shot Barrels, One Rifle Barrel Combined. 


Perfect Balance—Light Weight 95-20, 25-26, 90-50 and $240 CALIBRE 
64—734 lb. 


The Only Gun 


for all 












Classes of Game. 





SEND NOW FOR CATALOG 
fos THE THREE BARREL GUN CO., Moundsville, W. Va. 
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The man who knows uses this sight because: 
When not locked down a simple spring in thehinge joint instantly brings it into proper position 
should it be struck on front or back. 
It can be used on all rifles with long firing bolts. 

r The lower sleeve is a jamb nut which prevents the elevation sleeve from turning, 
and holds the disc stem rigid at any elevation. 

Interchangeable discs allow change of aperture at will. The screw in bottom of 


stem makes point blank adjustment easy. 
This sight will suit all American rifles, but when ordering state whether or not 


rifle has pistol-grip stock, and give caliber and model. 
Ask your dealer first. Price, only $3.00 
Front sights and gun rods and 
cleaners described in new 56-page free 
catalog ‘‘C.’’ 
‘ Disc No. 2 (attached to stem). Disc No. L 
Marble Safety Axe Co. Gladstone, Mich. Both aiscs furnished with each Marble Sight. 
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Here are some reasons why a Zarlm Model 1897, 
.22 caliber repeating rifle is the most satisfactory j 


small bore repeater you can possibly own. : : : : 


In finish, workmanship and balance this rifle attached because the top of the breech is solid and 
is unsurpassed. The Zaria quality of steel the empty shell is ejected from the side. 


drop-forgings constitutes all the working parts. The fact that this rifle handles .22 short, .22 long, and 
.22 long-rifle cartridges appeals strongly to all lovers of the 


Every single piece and —_ and pin in this gun is oon gel 

made with care to dl standard pattern so that all Fgr all sorts of small game this rifle is recommended, and 
parts are positively interchangeable. The barrel with the long-rifle cartridge it is very deadly to hawks, owls, 
of excellent steel is carefully bored and the deep eagles, geese, ducks and any other shy birds which are hard to 
rifling gives absolute accuracy and great wearing  *Pproach and require a hard blow to kill, 

ll : ‘ ‘fl As a target rifle at long or short ranges, with or without a 
quality. This and other Marlin rifles are the telescope, the Z/zpfs7 Model 1897, .22 caliber repeating 
only repeating rifles to which telescopes can be rife is the guaranteed equal of any in the world. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. A complete description of 
Model 1897 is given in our 1906 Catalog. Sent FREE for six cents postage. 


The Mlarlin Firearms @., 3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. j 











PROPERTY OF THE LATE WM. C. HARRIS FOR SALE. 


Pounder and Editor of ‘‘ The American Angler,’ Author of ‘‘The Fishes of North America.’’ 
The angling outfit consists of split-bamboo casting and bait rods, Kosmic fly rod, etc., with reels, fly book, 
assortment of flies and lines, all of which are in perfect condition. The rods were made to order and the whole outfit 


will be sold for about half its value. For description and prices address 
H. R. HARRIS, Executor, care of Field and Stream Office. 
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DOLLAR for DOLLAR 


The Parker Gun contains 
MORE VALUE 







and is HEAD and 


SHOULDERS 
Above all 
competi- 
tors. 


It costs more to make the ‘ Old Reliable ”’ and it 
isa good investment for any man’s money. Only and ABSOLUTELY 
the BEST material and workmanship enter into its construction. We 
will be glad to give you any GUN information you wish, good, every-day, 
common-sense reasons why the best is cheapest and none too good for you. 


“awamesst’ PARKER BROS., _sicaisi OM 
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THEHUNTER ARMS CO: 
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_ FULTON-N-Y: Ds WZ: — . 
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FORSHOTGUNS 


ANDRIFLES 


(@™ HAVE You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


) | — Amateur 
investigate 
and guarantee ED. F. HABERLEIN. oii Trainer 


the merit 


of all A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, 
T advert } e in the art of training, handling and the cor- 
advertise recting of faultsof thedog subservien¢ to the gun 
afield. Acknowledged by authoritissand amateurs 
alike the most practical book on training ever 
published. The author is a practical trainer = 
over 30 years’ experience whose system is u: 
date a Sexe: well 


lait ‘a ae tr ay wth 
i “gi “J 


' "a 


Ce >i mt . 





OVI Gl 
ia, Rewligation| Whe 


New een usT Qur. UT. ILLUSTRATED. 


Comprehensible, of long-spun 
theories, based on ah, “experience throughout. 
Not a large volume.of pastime reading matter, but 
pee 8 roe Be practical ef 
on the subject at any price. ent og i t 

dnely cloth bound 


of price—paper cover, $]. 
Anb GOLD EmBoseseD, sa.” ‘ADDAgee1— 
FIELD AND STREAM, 38 West 21st Street, New York. 
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Famous Safety 


REVOLVERS 


ARE BUILT FOR BUSINESS. 


ior am ichardson 
The is not a toy intended for children, 
Ls tiiaie evolver but a safe, durable and accurate 


weapon for the man or woman who 





needs a revolver for purposes of 














— offense or defense, or for the huntsman, army 
officer or policeman. 

° ° In the H. & R. Hammerless Revolver there 

The Cham pionshi is no hammer to catch in the clothing and cause 

Pp accidental discharge in drawing it from the 

ocket. The only way possible to discharge 
it, is to pull the trigger. 

All H. & R. Revolvers are made of the very 

best obtainable materials in a factory equipped 

with the most improved machinery operated by 








of Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and 


Kansas, at the Omaha Tourna- skilled mechanics. It is a marvel. Small and 
light in proportion to its effectiveness. Perfect 
ment, March 20-22, 1906, was in balance and finish, and extremely durable. 
The automatic device for ejecting the empty 
won by MR, GEORGE W., shells, makes reloading easy. The handle is so 
: shaped as to insure a sure grip. 
MAXWELL, of Holstein, Neb., Every revolver bearing our name passes the 
an amateur, who used most rigid inspection and is pees ped tested 
before leaving the factory. We could not afford 


to risk our reputation by permitting an H. & R. 
“ W 29 Revolver to be sold unless it is without a single 

N E SC H U LTZE flaw. Our guarantee goes with every one. 
——_____1 H. & R. Revolvers are made in many styles and sizes 
Blue and nickel finish. Prices from $2.50 to 88.00, 
The Hammeriless illustrated in this ad., finest nickel finish, 
is 86.00. Our catalogue gives full particulars. 

A postal card will bring it. H. & R. Revolvers are sold 


. by all dealers in reliable sporting goods. If not seld in 
a 1 Nn a n d your town, we will ship direct prepaid on receipt of 

















price. 
POWDER COMPANY Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 

232 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
170 Broapway, New York, N. Y. Makers of H. & R. Single Gun. 


























No. 4. $400 












Send for 
ART CATALOGUE 
and special prices on 16 grades guns $17.75 to $300 


ITHACA GUN CO. ° ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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On the Rode July the 20 06 
DERE FELDE & STREME 

Owing to a combinashun of sirkumstanses 
and ete., yore Unkel David, yore Aunt Sar 
Ann and Sar Ann ower muel, has decided to 
move to feldes & pastures new—alsoe stremes. 
We all came from the grate stait of Texas 
to Texas countie, Misurie, sum time ago, 
thinking the countie of that naim wood be 
awl rite, it being naimed after the grate 
stait of Texas & we wood feel at hoam 
there, but we are compelled to admit that 
Texas countie is not what it was cracked 
up toe be & we pulled our freight betwene 
dais, as the saying goes. Never mind why. 
Just say the hill billies of Texas countie 
doant appreshiate a Suthern gentleman at 
his true worth & let it goe at that. I am 
satisfide, specially as we are heding for water 
& in a few dais will be on a voyage of ex- 
plorashun, to say nothing abowt the fishing 
en rout. These here flintie hills may be awl 
rite for brewing mountin dew & trubbel, alsoe 
woodticks, but it aint no felde for expanshun 
in the subskripshun business & yore Unkel 
David kant taik irish potatoes & cackleber- 
ries in lew of cash awl] the time nohow. Soe 
he done oiled up his gun & packed his fishing 
tackel & pulled owt, heded for Linncrick at 
the mouth of the Big Niangua River. 

Tell the buisness manager toe send me a 
12 bour shotgun & some catriges loded with 
No. foar shot. Alsoe some fishhooks suitabel 
for jugging & a few boxes of 44s. Send them 
by express to Tuscumbia, which is in Miller 
countie, Misurie, in the moonshine countrie. 

Yores trulie 
UNnKEL Davin. 


P. S—We maid camp on a crick near 
Montreal & a visitur told us Toronto was 
only foar miles away, but there aint no 
Canucks hereabout, only hill billies. Nor 
no Swedes althow there is a town cald Swede- 
boro across the line in Pulaski countie. Then 
there is Drynob & Wet Glaize. We passed 
threw Success & will come to Fearless in the 
morning, & doant feel discouraged neither, 
speshually as the katfish is biteing & we had 
a big one for supper just now. 

Doant forget them 44s. I nede them in my 
buisness. U. D. 








Linnerick, Misurie, July 24, 06 
DeRE FELDE & STREME 

We arrived awl rite to-day & I have ar- 
rainged with a frend of mine to leve Sar Ann 
with Him until we send for her. Sar Ann is 
a good muel, but she doant seem to fit in 
with our plans for the immediate future & 
we are compeld to leve her in pasture while 
we are toe embark in a shanty bote & drift 
down the raiging Osaige River toe the grate 
Misurie & on toe the Misisipy. The seeson 
for shanty boating is open & yore Unkel 
David is agoing toe take advantage of it; 
alsoe the katfishing. You no me. 

We hate toe leve Sar Ann behind, but as 
this here voyage of diskovery doant calculait 
follerin beatin trales & Sar Ann’s aint no sub- 
marine craft nohow & wouldnt be no kind 
of ornament for Sar Ann’s boodoor on the 
yatch we have bought, she has got toe be 
abandoned for the time bein, & yore Unkel 
David & the current in the grate Osaige River 
will furnish the motive power, speshually the 
former. 

This here shanty boat floated down to Linn- 
crick during the June rise socald in charge 
of a felloe who embarked at Warsaw. The 
towns bearing all these hifalutin naims is 
awl in Misurie & not in Canady or Rushy. 
Not enny. There aint nothing Rushan abowt 
Misurians egcept the way they behave when 
straingers goe pirooting abowt looking for 
subskripshuns & wite whisky, whitch yore 
Unkel David didnt—only  subskripshuns. 
They doant lead no strenuous life if they can 
help it, & that may akount for naiming of 
the town Rest. Not far away is Lynchburg, 
but yore Unkel David escaped it. Competi- 
tion is anuther metropolis near Bath, but as 
near as we could see in passing threw, there 
must have been a mistaik in naiming both 
plaises, there being no evidenses of eather 
that could be seen with the naked eye. 


The felloe that owned the shantybote cal- 
elated he’d float clear to New Orleens, but 
the flimflam gaim he was working got him 
intoe trubbel at Linncrick & he departed be- 
tween dais & the sheriff took posseshun of 
the bote & sold it toe me for forty 2 dolars. 
Sar Ann sais it is a bargain & we have a per- 
manent hoam at last, althow I doant see the 
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THESE PICTURES FREE 


Here are some pictures that 
are worth framing and treas- 
uring. 
“To Hit is History” 
“To Miss is Mystery” 














In full water color. Size, 11x 
18 inches, exclusive of mat. 
As a pair of companion, story 
telling hunting pictures, they oo Sue on Seana 
have never been equaled. 





“Close Work” 


By EDM. H. OSTHAUS 


Setter retrieving a ruffed 
grouse, in black and whtte. 
Size, 12 X 15 inches, exclusive 
of mat. 











, -— TO MISS IS MYSTERY 
ITH every year’s subscription 


or renewal of subscription to 
Field and Stream ($1.50) sent in 
response to this offer, we will send 
free a choice of either the com- 
panion pictures in color or the 
black and white Osthaus picture; 
with every two years subscription 
or renewal ($3.00) we will send all 
three pictures and in addition a 
copy of a very useful Sporting 
Dictionary. 


BP Act on this offer 
promptly as the sup- 
ply is nearly gone. 





FIELD AND STREAM, INC. 


35 p rae 21st Street, New York. 








— hile you are at it include one 
dollar also for a year’s subscription to 
Outdoors, our new magazine, 








CLOSE WORK 
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Easily Balanced on “Carrys” 


To thoroughly enjoy canoeing, to have that feeling 
of safety that is absolutely necessary to get complete 
satisfaction, you must have a canoe in which you 
place unlimited reliance. You cannot do this in a 
canoe you build yourself. 

For over thirty-one years I have been building 
canoes and row-boats and nothing else. Rushton 
Canoes are known wherever water runs as being the 
staunchest, the most graceful, the easiest riding and 
the most all-around reliable canoes built. 

My ‘‘Indian Girl’’ model is the general favorite 
everywhere. Built of selected White Cedar and cov- 
ered with a specially prepared canvas, it is a light, 
staunch and beautiful canoe. One in which you can 
place absolute reliance. 

Lengths, 15, 16,17 and 18 feet. Weights, 56 to 80 Ibs. 

Net prices, $32 to $44, F.0.B., Canton, N. Y. 


My large catalog of row-boats, pleasure crafts and 
canoes and their fittings free on application. 


J. H. RUSHTON, 810 Water St , Canton, N.Y. 

















OUR LEADER 


20 ft. launch, equipped with our 
new “Speedway” gasoline motor 


$425.00 


Send ten-cent stamp for new catalogue of 
AUTO BOATS 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO., and 
CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidated 
Morris Heights, New York City 


Down Town Office, 11 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Office, 1409 Michigan Ave. 











PNEU M ATI Mean so much to 
the ree. — 

P oe are so comfortable 

and “ Perfection to well men that 
TT they are necessi- 
MA RESSES ties inevery home. 
On board a yacht 

or in camp they have no equals as beds, 


life preservers or cushions. They do not 
gather vermin, moisture or lose their shape. 


Send for price list now! 


The Pneumatic Manufacturing Co. 
3 South Street, New York 

















| 
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logic of talking thataway, seeing that we will 
soon be moving. 

Linncrick aint a bad sort of plais for my 
buisness althow it is moar than a mile from 
the river. I went toe the postoffice to male 
a letter & buy some grub after we had moved 
into our yatch, & mentioning the fact that 
this here affair is toe be a speshul FEeLpE & 
STREME expedishun intoe the wildes of the 
grate South, the peepul resting in the shade 
subskribed handsumely & dident offer garden 
truck neither, soe we are on easy strete. 

Theres nothing like publicity in a buisness 
undertaking & yore Unkel David reelized this 
when he hired the Linncrick painter to give 
the shantybote a fresh coat of read & green 
paint & otherwise dekirate the craft with 
the following inskripshun 





Felde & Streme Expedishun 
- toe the Gulf of Mexicoe. 
Cum Abord & Subskribe. 











Then he painted a sine saying that this 
here expedishun would pull its freight on 
July the 27 & inviteing the good peepul toe 
come in out of the hot sunlite & have a mint 
julep or a lemonade & look over the latest 
ishue of the magazeen. It worked fine you 
bet & the start promises to be awspishus. 
Encloased find list of new subskribers—awl 
from Linncrick. 

I purchast a dozen jugs & some uther fish- 
ing tackel & we laid in a supply of flour & 
some uther odds & ends neded on the trip. 
There is a good johnbote that belongs toe the 
outfit & we all are anxious toe be off, but we 
kant start ahead of skedule time for reesons 
I will explaine in my next. The Osaige is 
higher than usual & we doant antisipait no 
trubbel on that skore. 

Tell the buisness manager to announs in 
the August number that Unkel David, skip- 
per of the good ship FreLtpe & StTREME, is 
afloating down the roaring Osaige River 
bound for the gulf of Mexicoe or bust, in 
spite of snags, hill billies, rocks & sandbars, 
& that she will maik reglar landings at the 
cities of Tuscumbia, Capps, Osaige Bluffs, 
Castle Rock, Osaige City, Gaskonade, Herr- 
man, Pacific, & Sante Charles on her way 
to the Misisipy River, to taik on grub, fruit, 
garden truck & male & collek subskripshuns 
toe the grate magazeen for spoartsmen by 
spoartsmen. Tell them Aunt Sar Ann has a 
kodack & will taik a pitcher of every sub- 
skriber who pais cash. They doant want toe 
fail toe visit ower yatch & sample 1 of mi 
famus mint juleps neither. 

So no moar at presunt 

Yores trulie 
UNKEL Davip 
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in Field and Stream 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


SHEFFIELD 


Marine Engines 


44, 9 and 18 
Horsepower 
1,2 and 4 
Cylinders 


The IDEAL } 
POWER for 
Smail Boats 
and Yachts 





Few parts to get out of order. All mechanism 


easily accessible. 


SIMPLE 
POWERFUL bel eee on engine will develop more 
RELIABLE All parts subject to heat; water jacketed. Built 


of best material by expert workmen. 


A thoroughly tried, up-to-date engine of fox ur-cycle type. 
Send for catalogue No. 816SM. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Franklin and Monroe Sts., Chicago, Ill. 














If you want a powerful light 
weight engine for your boat 
don’t buy until you investi- 
gate the 


CUSHMAN 


You will wia races. 





You will have no trouble. 
Cheaper than any other marine engine of same 
power. Simplest engine made. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


CUSHMAN MOTOR CO.., Lincein, Neb. 
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Build Your Own Boat 
By the BROOKS System 


10,686 novices— most of them with no tool exper- 
ience whatever — built boats by the Brooks system last 
year. Over fifty per cent. have built their second boat. 
Many have established themselves in the boat builk jing 
business. 

If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece of material 
from a full-size pattern—you can build a Canoe 
Rowboat — Sailboat — Launch —or—Yacht — in 
your leisure time—at home. 

The Brooks System consists of exact size printed 
Pp r patterns of every part of the boat— with de- 
tailed instructions and working illustrations show- 
ing each step of the work—an itemized bill of material 
required and how to secure it. 

All you need is the patterns, costing from $2.50 up— 
and materials from $5.00 up. Only common household 
tools required. 

We abe furnish complete boats in the Knockdown 
form — ready to put together. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 

Our big free catalogue tells how you can build 
boats all styles — all sizes. 


BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building) 


808 Ship Street, - - Bay City, Mich., U.S.A. 






























Our name plate (as above) guarantees correctness of 
models and quality. All materials are selected care- 
fully and applied oe skilled workmen. Variety of models. 
Prices from $28.00 up. Prompt delivery. 

Send NOW for free illustrated catalog 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 23 Middle Street, OLD TOWN, ME. 


























trouble. 


rhe ideal boats for pleasure or sport. 
plete line of craft sent free on request. 


The W. H. Mullins Co.,127 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 


Mullins tent conte 


Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 
built of steel with air chambers in each end like a life boat. 
more buoyant, practically indestructible, don’t leak, dry out and are 
absolutely safe. 


Faster, 


They can’t sink. No calking, no bailing, no 
Every boat is guaranteed. Highly endorsed by sportsmen. 
Catalogue describing our com- 




















ROCHESTER MARINE ENGINE 
7 HORSE-—sS PORT—2 STROKE The Interstate trophy at 
WINS TROPHY the 


Hudson River Carnival 
was won by the “Durno,” 


a 25-foot semi-racer fitted with a Rochester Engine; this after running — 
her own power from Rochester to New York. ng 

—record 12.12 statute miles an hour. Speed and reliability combine in t he ees highest 
degree because of construction. 34 to 100 horse-power. New Catalogue en request. 
ROCHESTER GAS ENGINE CO., 712 Driving Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
T. P. BUSHNELL, 114 East o8th St., New York, agent for New York, has full line of engines im stock. 


© stops in three da 
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VON LENGERKE 
& DETMOLD 


Outfitters to Sportsmen 


349 Fifth Ave. (Cor. 34th St.) 


Supply your needs or notions for 


GOLF 
SHOOTING 
CANOEING 

CAMPING 


from an experience of twenty-five 
years exclusively in sporting goods. 
Also dealers in athletic goods of all 
kinds, cameras, ammunition, cutlery, 
etc., shown to you only by salesmen 
who are experts in each line. 








FISHING 
TENNIS 
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THE NiGHTSCAM 


It doesn’t matter much how 
far you go, or how long you 
stay, the first meal time in the 
open calls fora cooking outfit, and 
from then on it becomesa question 
of comfortable eating, comfortable 
sleeping, and comfortable clothing. 
If you have not seen our new 300- 
page catalogue S, you have no con- 
ception of the hundred® of devices 
which make out-door life comfort- 
able. Send for the catalogue; we 
mail it postpaid on request. 
Abercrombi: & Fitch Co., 57 Reade St., N.Y. 


Complete Outfits for Explorers, Campers, 
-rospectors and Hunters. 











THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 





XV. JUGGING FOR CATFISH 





By NORMAN H. CROWELL 


Select a half dozen sleek gallon whisky jugs 
from the weed patch back of the barn, and 
tie a six-foot piece of heavy fishline to the 
handle of each. Fasten a hook to the loose 
end of the lines, cork up the jugs, roll your 
sleeves to the strangling point, and you are 
ready. 

Scene II. opens on the broad bosom of Liz- 
ard Creek. You and your boat romp heavily 
up the mighty current on the trail of the 
wary catfish, At times you pause in the 
rowing, carefully inspect the blisters on your 
haads, spit fiercely over your left shoulder 
and begin again. 

In the course of time you reach the happy 
hunting grounds and activity really begins to 
unwrap itself. The hooks are first carefully 
baited. Bait for catfish consists of anything 
thoroughly dead and odoriferous. If your 
bait has not reached the stage when its nasal 
perniciousness will cut through a stone wall, 
you might as well quit and start over again. 

Having baited the hooks and wiped the sur- 
plus off on your trousers, the curtain goes up 
with a rush on the third scene. This is where 
you plant the jugs. A jug is slowly and 
steadily raised in the hand, poised, and shot 
twenty to thirty feet away from the boat. 
This wakes up the catfish, which are usually 
coiled up with their tails between their whisk- 
ers, lost to the world. 

After getting rid of all the jugs the fisher- 
man composes himself in his craft and amuses 
himself by humming snatches of popular airs 
in a low, seductive tone. Meantime he keeps 
an eye on each and every jug. Eye-sprain 
often ensues when the-jugs get on both sides 
of the boat. 

At about this point the plot suddenly thick- 
ens to the consistency of cold cream.’ You get 
a bite. Some gritty, yellow Tom Catfish has 
leaped from his lair and seized your bait in 
his fangs. He starts immediately for home 
and kindred, but the jug hinders him cruelly. 

You get up close, drop your oar, and reach 
your arm out to connect with the jug, when— 
presto!—it sinks from view and you grab 
the gunwale nervously to keep from separating 
from the boat. A moment later it comes up 
gayly ten feet further out. It bobs along 
with a saucy air on its features, and you 
start after it again. 

As you gee-haw the boat around you notice 
jug number two jump a foot high, and you 
guess at once that a whale has had it under 
water for the past five minutes. Naturally, 
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THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


Putman Boots. 


Go On like a glove and tharclimeh acim 


For a Quarter of a Century Putman Boots have been the standard among Western Hunters, Pros- 
pectors, Ranchmen and Engineers (who demand the best) and we have learned through our personal 
contact with them how to make a perfect boot. Putman Boots are in use in nearly every civilized 


country in the World. 


Delivery charges prepaid, and cost no more than others. 
30 different stvies of boots, and self measurement blank. Alse 
Illustration shows Ne. 900, 14 inches high. 


They are Genuine Hand Sewed, Water Proofed, Made to Measure. 


Send for catalogue of over 
n Tanned Moosehide Moccasins. 
Bellows Tongue. Uppers are Special 


Chrome Tanned Calf Skin, tanned with the grain of the hide left on, making the 


leather water proof, black or brown color. 


Made to measure and delivered for $7.50. 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO., 25 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Films Developed—roc. per roll. By new patent 
process insuring perfect results. 

Veloz or Solio P rinting ,mounted or unmounted, 
B14 x Sig—S0e, per dow. 3-4 & 4x 5—GNc. per doz. 
All prints returned within 36 hours Mail 

price and sc. return postage with order. 


KERR’S STUDIO, Sistersville, W. Va. 
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WALL TENTS 


8 oz. Duck; complete with poles and pins 

7 ft.x7 ft. $6.00. OF ft.x12ft. $9.58. 

7 ft.x9ft. $7.13. 12 it.x14 ft. $12.98 
Waterproof tents and every requisite for campers from a ** frying-pan 
to a folding cot." You can't be too careful in the selection of your 
camp outfit—better call and see us and get it right 

atalog on ‘* Tents * mailed free. 





JOHN C. HOPKINS & CO., 119 Chambers St., N. Y. 


EGYPTIAN DEODORIZER 


AND GERM KILLER 


is indispensable with your 

outfit for the camp or the 

summer outing. It effect- 
ually gets rid of 






MOSQUITOS 
ames 25¢ 


Gnats, 7 and ~~ forms of 
metal holder—of your 
45 Fulton Street, - Boston, Mass. 























cAdvertising Rates 


FIELD AND STREAM 








DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Inside page (16 inches), one month...$80.00 


One-half such page, one month....... 40.00 
One-fourth such page, one month..... 20.00 
One-eighth such page, one month...... 10.00 
ae 6.00 


Less than one-half inch not accepted. 


Last advertising forms close on the 10th 
of month preceding dats of publication. 
PREFERRED POSITIONS 

Inside Cover Page, page next Inside 

Cover Page, page facing Table of 

Contents, or page flowing reading 

GRE, GS Ces 6 5:60040046060%000 $100.00 

4ast Cover Page, one month ......... 166.00 

Forms for cover close on the 5th of month 

breceding date of publication. 

DISCOUNTS 

An advertiser contracting to use a minimum 
aggregate of three pages (672 lines) 
within one year will be entitled to a dis- 
count of 10 per cent. 

Advertising bills are subject to a cash dis- 
count of 5 per cent. for payment within 
ten days of date of bill. All bills payable 
monthly. 


— 








FIELD AND STREAM, Inc., Publishers, 
35 West Twenty-first St., New York. 



































PLACED IN YOUR HOME FOR $1.00 


Easy Payment Pian—Pay for it Out of the Money it Saves You 
Combination Baker 
O- H |-O and Steam Cooker 
With two doors 


ADVANTAGES 


1. Cooks entire meal over one 
burner, any style stove. 


it Whistles 
Prices $2.00 = 
to $9.50 





2. Saves 50 per cent. in fuel. 
3. Food cannot be burned. 
4. Food always steaming hot. 
5. Food not spoiled by wait- 
ing meal. 
6. Saves 50 per cent.in food. 
in a 7. Meats always tender. No 


evaporation. Saves 25 p.r 
cent. in meat bills. 

8. Steam cooked food always 
easily digested. Cures dys 
pepsia. 

9. Saves 50 per cent, in doc- 

; tor’s bills. 

to. Cookeronce filled will cook entire meal from soup to 
dessert without further attention. Can’t overcook. 

It. Saves 50 per cent. inIabor. 

12. Takes the place of a cook or makes a good cook 
eut of apoorene. No mistakes. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


WE WANT GOOD AGENTS and will guarantee 
them $30.00 to $40.00 per week and expenses. 
Write now and start in business for yourself before 
your territory is given to another. 


THE OHIO COOKER CoO., 


733 Jeffersen Avenue, TOLEDO, O. 
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“Comfort” 
Sleeping Pocket 


Packs 8 x 28 inches. Weighs 
18 pounds. The outside cover- 
ing is a_ positive preventive 
against dampness from. the 
ground and is rainproof. The 
puncture proof air bed is so 
resilient it is impossible to 
feel roots or humps, no mat- 
ter how uneven the ground. 
Old-time campers say that it 
has revolutionized sleeping in 
the open and is the most val- 
uable and most luxurious of 
modern inventions. Our circu- 
lar F tells all about it. May 
we send it? 


With Air Bed Inside 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co. 
READING, MASS. 


sa Agents Wanted in every town. 








EVERYTHING FOR THE 
Fisherman 
Hunter 
Trap Shooter 
Camper and 
Outdoor Enthusiast 


retailed at wholesale prices 








G2” Send to-day for our com- 
lete mail order catalogue. 
t will save you money! 














The Wm. R. Burkhard Co. 


The Oldest Sporting Goods 
House in the Northwest 


317-19 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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it must be attended to without delay. You 
heave on the right paddle like mad and rip 
your shirt on a tack in the oar-handle. But 
by this time you are hot under the collar, and 
something has to give. Jug two has an ex- 
pectant gleam in its eye as you approach. 

It quivers nervously and seems full of sub- 
dued ginger. When you get just at the proper 
grabbing distance and are grinding your teeth 
in anticipation—pop!—jug two disappears 
like a soapbubble hit by a croquet ball. 

You sit up and think up a large, cornu- 
copia-shaped cussword and expectorate  vi- 
ciously on your palm. Swish—up comes the 
jug on the other side of the boat, and the 
shock makes you jump a little and come down 
on the point of a shingle nail that was driven 
in from below. This is really too bad. 

Seizing the oar, you give it one herculean 
yank, sink to your knees and lean out over 
the sad, blue waves like a red shirt from a 
boarding-house window. Then you touch the 
jug—barely touch it—and it slips away and 
spins dizzily. Again you clutch at its slip- 
pery and protuberant stomach—your hand 
glides swiftly towards its neck, when—glug! 

But you only fall part way out of the boat 
this time, and you feel better. When you get 
balanced again you perceive the first jug 
sizzling away down stream, while jug two is 
doing a hornpipe just above you. But you 
also detect a suspicious bumping beneath the 
boat, and you at once guess the truth—a mon- 
ster has swallowed the hook and four feet of 
the line, and is trying to swallow the jug. 

It is right under the front of the boat, and 
you crawl nimbly forward, lunge in wickedly 
and actually clutch the thing. You tow it 
deftly around to one side and brace for a 
furious swing. 

Swoop! The jug comes up like a feather 
and goes clear over the boat, taking you with 
it. But you hang on by your knee-caps and 
manage to get back in without any serious 
wetting. An inspection of the hook shows 
that it was a false alarm 

But finally you do land a prize. You flop 
him into the boat like a drayman handling a 
sack of sugar. You don’t stop to parley with 
a catfish—you just hand out the strong arm 
and let it go at that. You next put your foot 
on the game’s vocal organs, and he gapes 
sleepily while you paw arcund in his interior 
and extract the hook. 

The fun continues in similar manner until 
sundown. By this time the lucky fisherman 
has his fingers so full of Aunt Annies that he 
can’t shake hands without yelling. His appe- 
tite has increased and magnified until he 
thinks he could eat a nice, juicy bootjack on 
toast. He goes home and the cow switches 
her hard, gritty tail across his sunburned 
features and leans on him. This ends a pleas- 
ant day. 
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Sportsmen’s Clothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 


Combines the advantage of perfect tailoring with 
protection against rain. Water-proofed by a patent 
process, permitting thorough ventilation, yet rain 
does not penetrate in any ordinary storm. Soft 
and pliable; sightly and durable; no rubber or 
paraffine. Fit, finish and waterproof qualities 
guaranteed. 

Coat lined throughout the entire body with same 
rain-proof material as outside. Patent bellows 
under arms give extra ventilation and freedom of 
movement with paddle, rod or gun. Pockets for 
everything. 

Trousers reinforced front and large double seat. 

Give loose breast measure Over garments to be 
worn with coat Waist and leg measure for 
trousers, 

Made in two.colors, light tan and dead grass 
green 

Coat, $5; trousers, $3; hat, $1. Express prepaid, 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Neatly tailored coat and skirt. Gives absolute 
protection on any outing trip. Suitable for gun- 
ning, fishing, tramping, boating climbing. Coat, 
$5.00; skirt, $4.00. Express prepaid. Booklet, with 
samples of material and directions for self-meas- 
urement sent free. Special discount to dealers. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 
2 Blandina St. Utica, N. Y. 











Order a Pair of Beautiful 


Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 
Men’s sizes 6to1i - «= $2.76 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 






sizes 2 to : 2.26 
Youths’ ont Bteces’ ’ 
sizes 11 to! - 2.00 


Children’s, sizes 6 *y 10 . 1.60 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 

We also supply handsome Moccasir Slippers same material, 
sizes and prizes as above. They are artistic, sensible and the 
most comfortable home foot coverings imaginable. 

Our “Wisconsin Cruising Shoes" have no superior as & 
hunting shoe. Send fur free ca:alogue tu-day to 


METZ & SCHLOERB, - 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 











A good night compan- THE BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT 
ion. No hunter should 
be withoutone. Car- 
tied on the head, can 
betilted up or down, 
throws a bright light 
wherever you look, 
will not smoke, heat, 
or blow out. Two styles of reflectors: locomotive and mirror 
lens. Automatic generator. Burns carbide. Made in 3 differ- 
entstyles. Single lens, spreads the light, $5.00. Double lens, 
concentrates the light, _ Interchangeable lens, combines 
both single and double, $6.5 


THE NORTHWESTERN CLASP KNIFE 





Opened with one 
hand, giving use of 
other. Blade is locked 
when open or closed. 
Length over all,o4 in. 
Cutting - +4hin. Stag handle, weight 4 oz. Price, $2.50. 

Sold by all dealers or direct. Send fer circular. 


R. C. KRUSHKE, - « Duluth, Mina. 
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DRY FEET=>— 
Golkey's Waterproof Shoes 
have stood the 
TEST for Half 
a Century 


Made To Measure fer 
Hunters, 
Fishermen, 
Prospectors, 
Surveyors, 
Lumbermen 
and College 


and Business Men's 
Street and Dress Wear. 




















Makers of the Original 
Gokey Moccasins. 
Nothing equal to them for NOISE- 
LESS HUNTING. 





Our 
Orthopedic 

Cushion 
fs COMFORT for 
TENDER FEET. (The IXL Boet) 

Send for Catalog te 
WM. N. GOHEY SHOE CO. 
No. 8 West 4th Street 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., U. &. A. 


Agents wanted in every town. 
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DESSERTS 
are easily and quickly prepared when Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is used. Always 
have a supply on hand and be ready for the unexpected guest. Send for Recipe Book, 108 
Hudson Street. New York 


When in doubt as to the lens to buy, write to the 


> GOERZ worss New York 


‘* They Have a Lens for Every Purpose’’ 








CELOR, for Portraits and Groups. 

DAGOR, a general lens. 

ALETHAR, for Process Work and Color Photography. 
SYNTOR, for Kodaks and small cameras. 

PANTAR, a convertible anastigmat. 

The HYPERGON, an extreme wide angle (135 degrees). 

But as an ALL-AROUND Lens for GENERAL WORK nothing equals the 
GOERZ DAGOR {f6.8—a symmetrical double Anastigmat, which is proclaimed with- 
out a peer by all expert photographers, professionals or amateurs. 

It is THE Standard Anastigmat by which the value of all other lenses is measured. 

We court inspection. 

We want you to realize what these lenses actually are, to investigate and ascer- 
tain their numerous advantages. We give you a ten days’ trial free of charge. Don’t 
be bashful about it. Just send us the name and address of your dealer or write for 
our Lens catalogue. 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 


52 U Union Square, NEW YORK, and Heyworth Building, Chicago. 
BERLIN PARIS LONDON ST. PETERSBURG i 
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Get in line to-day Aaad 


by sending for new spring bargain lists, 
containing some of the biggest values in 
lenses and cameras we have ever offered. THE BOUQUET AND 

The choicest bargains go to the early EXQUISITE FLAVOR> 
ones. You can’t afford to miss them. OF 





We develop films, any size, for 5c. 
per roll. No matter where you are — 
try us 8x10 bromide enlargements 


25e., sent by mail anywhere. U NTER 
NATIONAL SPECIALTY CO. 

49 West 28th Street, New York City BALTIMORE 
SSE rao RYE 
_THE = Amateur 

ontianm brainer 


A vate, prnsttent ana conse, | yet Lp IS DUE TO ITS HIGH 

guide in the art of training, handling an e cor- 
recting of faultsofthedog subserviené to the gun CHARACTER AND THE 
REFINEMENT OF AGE 


afield. Acknowledged by authoritizsand amateurs 


alike the most practical book on training ever 
r ne: 
th. We" site . Realization} be Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 


published. The author is a practical trainer of 
7M. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
NEw 1, EDITION popular 5 Rut aay ATED. WM. LANAHA 




































over 30 years’ experience whose system is u 
date te and stands unequaled, tneneceptedstantard 
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Com 
theoviee t = ‘ns practi: experience yt. 
Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, Dut 


guaranteed to contain most practical informa’ 
on the subject at any price. Sent paidonreceipt — 











ry Ay my 2 cover, $1. ‘Fooly cloth bound | i 
D Go.D EmsosagD, i50.ADoaeae:— | S 
aa AND STREAM, 35 West 21st Street, New York. 
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Ww ntm:y;" This Is the Rod you have been looking for. 

@ The ‘‘New Century”’ is madeof seamless steel tubing; 

a extends instantly to any desired length; automatically locks 
TELESCOPIC in any position; guides outside; all joints telescope into 

STEEL FISHING ROD handle joint (17% to 30 inches). 

; The ‘*New Century”’ is better made, better balanced, 

lighter in any length, stronger and more durable than any other steel rod. 

It is not necessary to look for our ‘‘trade mark," the ‘‘New Century’’ is distinguished 
from ‘‘tip to butt;" a beautiful piece of mechanism. 

No joints to shake loose—get lost, no wood in the handle to shrink, no unjointing, no line cutting. A 
practical fishing rod, combining all the best features of high-grade bamboo. with the strength and 
durability of high-grade steel, and which can be comfortably carried ‘up a sleeve.” 

All “‘New Century” rods are equipped with our patented single grip, one-piece, reversible handle 
(the only handle of this description on the market and used only on our rods). 

Bait, fly, muskallonge and sea fishing rods in all lengths. 

Telescopic gaff and net handles. All rode guaranteed. Write tor Catalogue C. 


ee ee & TESCH MFG. CO., 50 N. Canal St., Chicago 

































Rare Fishing Tackle Bargains SIXTH EDITION 
| 











STEEL RODS, guaranteed, 3 pieces cork grip } $2.50 D 0 mM @ st i Ca t e d T re ut 


BAIT, 64. 74, 84 ft., FLY, 9 and 10 ft. ) a 
y LIVINGSTON STONE, 
SPLIT BAMBOO RODS, 3 pieces, extratip, | 75¢ © Ex-United States Deputy Fish Commissionee 
Fly and Bait, 5b OUs $2.50. 


umi , (very light 3 50 All needful directions for successful trout culture are included 
AUTOMATIC REELS, aluminum, (v ata s {in this volume.—Boston Transcript. 


| The subject is treated in an exhaustive manner, leaving no de- 
| % tail of interest to the reader untouc-ed.—New York Tribune. 
' To all breeders of trout this book is indespensable-—New 
York Citizen and Rou: d Table. 


TROUT FLIES, 6 assorted on card, dozen, 








































Live Bait Shedder Crabs, Sand Worms, Blood The be.t book on trout culture.—Live Stock Journal, New 
9 Worms shipped anywhere by express ‘ork. . ? : 
>» of oc aranine ¢ , The book on Domesticated Trout is recognized by everyone as 
Plenty of good bargains in my Fishisg Tackle an authority wherever trout arebred. The Seer is ono ef the 
Cataleg which will be sent FREE upon request best known fish culturists living.—New York Fishing Gazette. 
It is the most compl -te guide to the art of trout raising ever 
| C HA R LES DISC H published ~Springfield (Mase) Republican. 
| 322 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. || | Méress LIVINGSTON STONE, CAPE VINCENT, W. ¥. 
me 
=~ a 
usass MOUNT maa 
How To World’s Fair. 


Adopted b y ts of U.S.,C. ja and England, 
Game Heads, Birds, | | Adopted by, governments of US; Canada and England. 
Animals, Fishes, Ete. | 


to years. Hundreds of testimonials from Gov. officials, 
Naval Commanders,Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers 


w+ taztdorantct. Soup Seizes ty | ff and others; the best ever published. 15 models to select 
to stuff specimens 4 : r 
fishes and reptiles; also to tan skins, make from. Catalog free. Write to day. 


rugs, etc. (This is a most profitable and | 
fascinating business). Easily and quickly | 
learned in your own home, during your 


AOME FOLDING BOAT CO, - MIAMISBURG, OHIO 
spare time. Adapted to Men, Women and —— - -. 
tatistaction Guaranteed. If you are © MULERTT’S CONDENSED FISH FOOD “IXL 























rtsman, naturalist or nature lover, you ; 
should be able to save your fine trophies. | SECURES BEST RESULTS WITH GOLDFISH ; 
Adorn your home, office or den with beau- | ONE TRIAL WILL CONVINCE! Trial size 100 ; regular 250, 
tiful mounted specimens. Double your In- | (6 for a dollar); medicated (for ailing fish) a5 -: peepaté by mail 
come by — for your friends. Are | For sale at ali up-to date dealers in the United States and 
ou interested! Ifso,send for our beauti- | anada, e 
leatalog,andthe Taxidermy Magazine— | BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Sold only in sealed packages | 
both free. Ask today. bearing our full name. 
TWE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY — HUGO MULERTT, Sole Manufacturer 
73 St., Omeha, Neb. Brooktyn, New YorK AND WEISBADEN GERMANY 














DONT BLAME 
THE REEL 


if it fails you at a critical moment. 
Don’t give it a chance to fail you 

“3-in-One” and it never willl 
This oil keeps the reel's sen- 
sitive mechanism in perfect 
order. “3-in-One” is the 
one sure and safe reel 


lubricant. Won't 
rust. Apply it to rod 
A ointe, they will come 
¥ aparteasily. Use onrod, 
pee —it’s good for wood—pro- 
€_” motes pliability. Rub online, 





















Con- 
f tains na 

acid, It abso- 
lutely prevents 










Price, 8.00 


Best Bait Casting Reel made. Outcast, outlast any other. Spool : 
runs free on ball bearings when casting. Sold by all dealers or sent by prevents rotting, Trial batye 
express, with the privilege of examination, on receipt of price. sent FREE by 6G. W. ” 


13 Washington Life Building, 
New York City. 
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THE CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGE & TARGET CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
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PINE FISHING FREE oe wanne @ cee 
TACKLE CATALOG 
Send us ye ar name and address if you want - 
to see all th + new things in Tackle Our 
Catalog and prices will please you. 
Fine quality single gut Hollow Point Hooks, 
rac. per doz.; double gut, 17¢. per doz. Sent 
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After you hz ave tried all 
other makes of fishing 


: a rods, get a ‘‘Bristol” Steel 
by mail on receipt of price in postage stamps. @ Fishing Rod. It is backed 


by over 17 years of experi- 
J. F. MARSTERS ence in the making and is 
guaranteed free from de- 

53 Court Street Brooklyn, N. Y. fects in material or work- y 
manship. F 
ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS Fishermen with years of =2-— 


a : experience tell us that they 

















have used everything in th 
Don't Waste Make . 
YourMoney TYPEWRITER BARGAINS ne mistake sha pe of a rod from a branch to a 
Tho Consetidated Vypowsllor Eachangs, ~ 243 Beeadway, How York $40.00 bamboo rod and nothing has 
Oldest Bachange in the World (Bstablished 188 


riven better service or lasted longer 
{ny writers at from to $so, with writtea § 4 . ” Ss 
Supply all he en vee tegen than the ‘ Bristol 














others at §es: Caligra ay Franklins, Blickensderfers, end others! $1 , alee asile “Reietcl” code 
We ship subject to cuban andtrial Send for ** Special neha Your dealer se Ils Bri: tol” rods, but 
Also rent and do repairing. Bverything wm the for your protection see that you get the 
pews rer line at reduced pees. — is dialectal genuine. It has the name “Bristol’’ 
SPECIAL PRICES TO THE CLERGY. stamped on the reel-seat. 
= ate = FREE—Our beautiful 
describe th 1 “Bri t 
e ilde randt Baits etc. as well as the © 
hand] iy 
For poe and Bass fishin 
swivel Is required; * ‘they spin so easy . 
Made in two sizes and ten ‘dit ferent THE HORTON MFG. CoO. 
styles, in either Bucktail or feather 
fly. For casting and trolling. A good 81 Horton St. BRISTOL CONN 
seller. Price for Single, 25 cents; ° : 


tandem. oh cents 
ND FOR CIRCULAR 


| JOHN J -HILDEBRANDT, Logansport, Ind. 


MILAM 























THE FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY REEL: 2 M!:ANsson. 


IS HAND MADE.STANDARD SINCE 1839. of4st0 70 SEWO £4 ALLE 














Revised and Extended Edition of 


THE BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS 


andthe Supplement Moore About the BlacK Bass combined in One Volume 
BY DR. JAMES A. HENSHALL 


New Matter New Illustrations New Methods New Tackle New Wrinkles Up-to-Date 
Mailed on receipt of price, $3.00 
THE ROBERT CLARHE CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
























“Drop us a line” 


and catch one of our 
beautiful new booklets 


Pointers to 

Practical Bait Casters 

are contained in our 
beautiful new 
booklet. 


aie | This booklet 
shows you 
how and why the 


Our Booklet 


showing our minnows 
printed in their natural 
colors is the most beau- 
tiful work of the kind ever 
published 
for bait 
casters. 



























































GET Dowagiac minnow 
POSTED will land a fish ata 
on our time when he would slip of 
new 1906 Dowagiac pro- the other fellows bait. The 
ducts. The booklet is free booklet is FREE to bait 
to bait casters. ARTIFICIAL MINNOW casters. 

WRITE WRITE 
TepaY Manufactured by TODAY 


JAS. HEDDON @ SON, Dept. 4 H Dowagiac, Mich. 
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I will make you 
an Enlargement 

of Any Photograph 
for $1.25 


—either of a snap-shot of some 
scene, a photo of any person, or 
a group. Simply send me any 
gcod photo which you desire “‘en- 
larged "’ and I will make from it an 
EXACT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTION (a good clear 
“black and white “’) 


11x14 inches for 


suitable for 


framing, Size 


$1.25, or a 
14x17 for $1.50 
16x20 for 1.75 
20x24 for 2.50 


The enlargement mailed, post- 
paid, within five days of receipt of 
your order and your photo returned 


in perfect condition. 


I make a specialty of sportsmen’s 
work and_ guarantee satisfaction. 
Reference : The Publishers of “ Field 


end Stream.” 


All orders must be accompanied 


by remuttanc~ in full. 


Make all remittances (stamps 


not accepted) payable to 


H. A. KELLY 


601 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 























Please say you saw 


it 
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GUN CABINETS 


These Cabinets are made and designed by 
sportsmen who admire artistic, simple and 
practical den furniture and believe that 
“ta satisfied customer is the best adver- 
tisement.” 











= 





No. 28 


No. 25. For a fine Cabinet occupying little room 
this one will appeal to many sportsmen. Width, 34 
inches. Height, 62 inches. Made and finished in the 
latest approved Mission Style with handsome and 
attractive Cathedral Glass panel in top of door. 
Rack for 5 guns and room for other equipment. 


Price, $30.00 


These prices are all net cash and include crating and 
packing ready for shipment. Cash must accompany 
order. We refer by permission to the publishers of 
this magazine. 


B. M. MASON 


454 West 20th St. ad NEW YORK. 





<Renenpen 
“MISSION” 
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Maagd ye yeas cebeceapne At ’ the Betterkind of Stores 
‘ . Scents the Ounce 
“CHEWING NG GUM orinS¢,10<and25¢ Packets |] 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 














Now Is Camera Time 


@ The publishers of this magazine would like to see 
photographs suitable for use in its pages. Such 
subjects as camping, fishing and hunting are specially 
desired. Those accepted will be paid for at regular 


rates. Enclose postage for return in case not 


available. 
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Of all the world’s wonder-spots there is none so enchanting, 
so vast and varied, as Yellowstone National Park. Its steaming » 


Bare? itt S a geysers, its grotesque mountains and yawning chasms attract 
2" slepetane 4 thousands of visitors each year. To be sure of the most satisfac- 
oe | tory train service in going to the Park, take 


1oneer Limited 


on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


In this famous train the highest standard of comfort, convenience 

% and luxury is reached. It is brilliantly lighted with electricity— 

4 isthe most perfectly-appointed train ever put inservice. Leaves 

Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 6.30 P. M. daily. 
The Overland Limited at 8 P. M. makes the trip via Omaha, and 

an ideal arrangement is to go one way and return the other. 7 
Round trip rate, after June 1, from Chicago to and through Yellowstone 

Park, $55; with accommodations at the Park hotels for five and a half days, 

$85. To Seattle, Tacoma or Portland, round trip from Chicago, $75. Stop- 

overs permitted for a trip through Yellowstone Park. Cost of side trip 

through the Park with hotel accommodations for five and a half days, $49.50. 

Descriptive literature mailed free. 
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F. A. MILLER, W. S. HOWELL, 
General Passenger Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
Chicago. 381 Broadway, New York. 
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-| A Vacation 
That Wears Well 


A vacation spent in Colorado wears well. There are lasting 

physical benefits in the clear air, sunshine and pure mountain 

water that remain long after you have returned to the bustle 
and din of the work-a-day world. 

A Colorado vacation wears well. It is good for the whole 

family and costs no more than the kind that affords only 

temporary amusement. 
Accommodations to suit all purses can be had and the 


» Rock Island 


sells low-rate excursion tickets daily, 
with special reductions for the Pike 
Centennial celebration at Colorado 
Springs, September 19 to 22, inclusive. 























The Rock Island is the only road with direct 
lines to both Colorado Springs and Denver. 
You don’t have to go through one city to 
reach the other. Three daily trains from 
Chicago; two from St. Louis. 





Send six cents for copy of our new book, 
“Under the Turquoise Sky”— containing 
complete list of hotels and boarding-houses. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


CHICAGO 
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THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Are now about the most central of all the great resorts. 
They have through Pullman sleeping cars from New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo and Niagara Falls via the 





NEW YORK 


(CENTRAL 
LINES 





“ AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD” 


id 
A night’s ride takes you from any of these places to the 
center of the mountains in time for breakfast next morning. 


For a copy of the “Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach Them,”’ which is No. 20 of the New 

. York Central Lines’ ‘‘Four-Track Series,’’ containing a fine map of the Adirondack Mountains and 

adjacent territory, with useful information in regard to hotels, camps, lakes, rivers, etc., send a two-cent 

stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, Grand Central Station, New York. 
C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 














ICHELIEUEONTARIO 





NIAGARA TO THE SEA 
The grandef trip in America for health and 
The Thousad lieads, Rapide, 
Montreal, Quebec and the famed Saguenay 
Rives, with Bo pupendons Capes “ Trinity 
Send bc. postage fer illustrated guide to 
THOS. HENRY, Traffic Man., Montreal, Can. 
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—_—_— | PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND _—~ 


GOING AWAY ? || ) f. 
LOW EXCURSION RATES | | CANOEING ‘~ Northern . 





EXCELLENT SERVICE OFFERED | CAMPING Maine 


| During July, August and September 
as the very best form of recreation. 

















Send 10 cents in stamps for a copy or the 
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HUDSON RIVER BY SEARCHLIGHT 
TO OR FROM 
TROY, SARATOGA, THE ADIRONDACKS, 
LAKES GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN 
AND ALL NORTHERN RESORTS 


son J Troy, $2.50 Saratoga, $4.50 
Excursion | Lake George, $6.35 Wilmington, 35.60 


Steamers “‘ SARATOGA" or * CITY OF TROY” 
(Dining Rooms on Main Deck) 
Leave New York Daily (except Saturday) at 6 P.M., 
from Pier 46, foot West roth St., making direct rail- 
road connections at Troy for Resorts North and East. 
Sunday Steamers Both Ways Touch at Albany 
Music on Each Steamer During Summer Months 


Booklet of Summer Tours on application to 
R, L. HORNBY, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


"Phone, 1208 Spring WEST 10TH ST. PIER, NEW YORK 





Sportsmen’s and Vaca- 
tionist’s Guide Book 


“IN THE 
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Containing convincing in- 
formation on the subject. 


Address: 
GUIDE BOOK 12, 
BANGOR, MAINE 


_ © C. BROWN, 
* Gen'l Passenger Acent. 
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Direct Daily Express Service 


DETROIT 4° BUFFALO 


AND Niagara Falls Stoney Eastern States” and 


estern States 

Leave Detroit 5:00 p.m. (central time) on week days, Sundays at 4:00 
p.m. Arrive Buffalo daily except Mondays 9:00 a.m. Mondays 7:30 a m. 
Connecting with all fast trains for New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. Leave Buffalo 5:30 p.m. (eastern time) after arrival of all 
afternoon trains. Empire State Express leaving New York City 8:30 a. m. 
makes connections with D. & B. Steamers. Arrive Detroit 7:30 a. m. 
Direct connection at Detroit with D. & C. Coast Line to Mackinac. 


Rail Tickets are Available on D. & B. Line Steamers 

All classes of tickets reading via Grand Trunk, Michigan Central and Wabash Railways between Detroit and Buffalo 
in either direction, will be accepted for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. This arrangement enables the traveler 
between eastern and western states to forsake the hot, dusty cars and enjoy the delights of a cool night's rest en route. 
Send 2 cents for illustrated booklet No. 40 Address, 


YE McMillan, Gon, Mer... Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. Pert? aio. 
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LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP 





BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
Condensed Milk affords the maximum amount of food energy, in the minimum bulk, conferring the greatest 
good to the infant with the least tax on the digestive organs. It surpasses allother foods for artificial infant 
feeding. ‘Try it. 





Al Perfect Scotch Whisky 


While it is not absolutely necessary to have 
handsome bottles yet we take special pride in 
so embellishing 


D. & J. McCALLUM’S 
“Perfection” Scotch Whisky 


The contents are its own best advertising 


THOROUGHLY MATURED 
MELLOW LIKE A LIQUEUR 


The only whisky supplied at all functions dur- 
ing the visit of the King and Queen to Edin- 
burgh, May, 1903. 




















Sole Agents for United States 


Holland House, New York 
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Afrer Sha vin€ 


MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use 
it also. It is Antiseptic, and 
will prevent any of the skin 
diseases often contracted. 
A positive relief for Sunburn, 
Chafing, and all afflictions of 
the skin. Removes all odor of perspiration. 
Get Mennen’s—the original. Sold every- 
where or mailed for 2§ cents. Sample free. 
Try Mennen'‘s Violet (Borated) Taleum. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 














MAINE WOODS 
eekly 


Is the name of a W 
Newspaper which has become 
The Shooting and Fishing Authority ef All North Maine 
Address Phillips, Maine, for a cepy 
One Dollar a year 








H. A. DRISCOLE, 
Game Fish Paintings in Oil 


Showing the actions of fish in life, my specialty. 
References: FrzLD AND STREAM, and some of the 
most eminent authorities and anglers in America 


Address: PErEKsKILL, N 








"rhe MAINE WOODS 


ARE SITUATED THE 
Ripogenus Lake Camps 


SPORTSMEN cannot find a better section in the 
State for fishing. Trout witt Risz To THe Fry Atv 
Summze, Live Gams PuotocrarHy, CANOEING, 
Finzg Sczenzry. Good Accommodations, Good Table, 
Fast Launch for Convenience of Pations, 

Send fer Cireular and Map 
REGINALD C. THOMAS, % Grant Farm, Via Roach River, Maine 
AFTER MAY tst ADDRESS IS 
CHESUNCOOK P. 0., MAINE 

















6“ BETTER than Broadway” in the heart of 
the woods! The sportsman’s noon- 
day snack is made zesty by a CLUB COCK- 
TAIL. They’re bottled ready to serve, but 
mixed far better than Broadway’s best guess- 
work cocktails. CLUB COCKTAILS are made 
of the finest liquors, aged in wood. 
They are economical, uniform and 
convenient to carry. 
Just strain through cracked 
ice and serve. 
Pa) Seven varieties—each one de- 
Y licious—of all good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
~” Hartford New York London 











One Million Sold 


Matchless 
Cigar 
Lighter 


A NECESSITY ) 
TO EVERY SMOKER \ 
Lights cigar, cigarette 
and pipe anywhere, at 
any time —in wind, 





rain or snow—on land 

or sea, Practically 

indestructible and 

never fails to light. : 
Itisnota novelty,but 9 actual size—with 


> wie : : side removed, show- 
a useful article, which ing fuse in position 


fits the vest pocket to light cigar, cig- 

nicely areite or pipe. 

** The Harder it Blows, the Brighter it Glows.” 
Your dealer has (or can get) ‘‘The Matchless 

Cigar Lighter’’—if he won't, we will mail you one 

postpaid, with instructions for use and our twoe- 

year guarantee—on receipt of price, 50 cents. 


Ths Matchless Cigar Lighter Mfg. Ce. 


Dept. 6. 16 John St., New York City, N. ¥. 
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What do 
| the Owners 
"Sa? 
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20 H.P. Touring Car, $1,450 


@ That is the best question to ask when selecting an auto- 
mobile. € Maxwell owners are the Maxwell’s best advertise- 
ments. € The contentment and satisfaction that stand out all 
over them is the most “catching” thing in the motor world. 
G Just talk to one of them and get the “sunny side” of the auto- 
mobile question. 

Multiple Disk Clutch. Three-point Suspen- 

sion of Motor and Transmission (Unit). 

No Noise. No Vibration. 


Send for our book, ‘‘ Facts and Testimony,’’ which contains letters from 32 
owners who enjoy telling what they know of the ‘‘Maxwell.’’ Free to those 
sending for our catalogue. 


Write Department 24. 
MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO. 
Members of American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association. 


MAIN PLANT: 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 





FACTORIES : 
Pawtucket, R. I. Chicago, Ill. 


BRANCHES: 
Maxwell-Briscoe, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Maxwell-Briscoe-Chase Co., Chicago, Ill 
Fisher Automobile Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morrison-T yler Motor Co., Boston, Mass 
Maxwell-Briscoe-McLeod Co. Detroit,Mich. 


Maxwell Garage, : Brooklyn, N. Y % 
J. W. Willcox & Son, Los Angeles, Cal wh to ce J 
Richard Irvin & Co., . New York City. ieee 


10 H.P. Tourabout, 750 
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Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50c. Cut It In Half 


An ideal hat for fishing, camping, and the seashore. 


and you will see that, un- 


N° hat proeaite at double the price we ask is as like all other Collar Buttons 
suitable for the hunter, camper, or fisherman as our 
hand-woven Mexican Palm Leaf Hats. These are woven The One-Piece 
entirely by _— by eS Mexico, - 
strong palm fibre, especially for us, and we import them { 
Soom. They are double weave, durable and light in remen Z 
weight. , a 
THIS, hat is light is double thick, where 
weight but very double strength is needed— 
strong, with colored in the shank. Not a weak 


design wovenin brim. : wir Mad f ° 
It retails for $1.00, spot in it. Made of one 
but we send it to p.ece only. Hammered into 
og rae wey graceful shape that makes 
" - 

aleader. The same it easyto button and unbut- 
hat in plain design 40 ton. 21 models for ladies 
cents, —_ and gentlemen. Gold, Sil- 
—onecolore . 
plain—for 75 cents. All sizes; large, medium, and small. § | ver, or Rolled Plate. Free 
THs hat is similar grade to booklet, ** The Story of a 
4 the above, but plain de- Collar Button,’”’ gives 
sign, larger size, taller crown, entertaining information. 
and with 6-inch brim, yet a : 

i Want one? 


“ae — ounces. —_ > 

ular $1.50 value; sent prepaic 

for 75 cents. An ideal fish- KREMENTZ 2 CO. 
71 Chestaut Street 

Newari, N. J. 










erman’s hat. All sizes. Send 
for our illustrated booklet 
of Mexican hats, Free 
to any address. 





ALLEGHENY, Pa., 9-25-"05. 
Received Mexican hat from 
you 2 months agoand took it 
with me this summer up to 
Canada and it gave great 


satisfaction. 
A. A. LEE. 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY 
Department W8. MESILLA PARK, N. M. 

















, A B ook». for 
\ Automobilists 


TheMaking of 
An Automobilist 
ByfA.Grant 










A complete manua. o: instruction and _ information 















covering the entire subject of automobiles, their construc- 
tion, their care and their use. Every owner or pros- READ THESE CHAPTER 
pective buyer of an automobile should read this book. It HEADINGS 
treats of the entire subject in a more comprehensive and Types of Engines; Steam, Electric and 
up-to-date manner, than has ever been done before. — Gasoline 
It describes the different methods of construction and qenaeine cans. ogy awe 
makes perfectly clear all of those difficult technical points wee — FS — “as 
that are such stumbling blocks to the .beginner’s full Driving Mechanisms; Brakes and Frames 
understanding of his car. Lubrication Ignition Power Losses 
,, fhe instruction and information given in this book Conans ef Ruocks te Sotors 
will enable anyone to get the full amount of service and wai ot Ge ie 
pleasure out of his car, to care for it himself, to keep it — oe ~~ 
out of the repair shop and to become, in a comparatively Operating a Car a 
short space of time, an expert driver. ; Automobile Terms and Their Equivalents 
141 pages, substantially bound in leather of a sixe te fit in your coat Auomebie ba ssarlal and ¢ Me ae on 
pocket. Large type, plensifully illustrated. The Cooling of Explosive Motors. — 
"Ss anc re (<« 1OT 
50c. a Copy The mM... 2. al r apes Aanaenelilhé 
SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 

















THE AUTO INSTRUCT PUBLISHING CO. 





* =  « TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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How to Own an Automobile, or Start in the 


Motor Car Business on a Small Investment. 





There are no doubt many prospective auto- 
mobilists throughout the country who want 
to own a car for either pleasure or business 
reasons who would be satisfied with an auto- 
mobile smaller than the expensive ones, pro- 
vided it possessed the advantage of speed, 
simplicity, durability and economy. 

The Orient Buckpoarp meets all these 
requirements, consequently it has a host of 
friends in all parts of the United States. It is 
a car good for the man who wants to hunt; 
good for the man who wants to run to his 
country club; good for the man who lives out 
of town, to go to and from the station; for the 
merchant who uses it for 
commercial purposes; for 
the tourist who wants to 
go the greatest number of 
miles at the smallest cost; 
for the rural mail carrier; 
for the Trouble Men of the 
Teleph ne, Telegraph, and 
Electric Lighting Com- 
panies, and for the dealer 
who wants to get into the 
automobile business in the 
most economical and_sat- 
isfactory way. 

One of the reasons that 
the ORIENT BUCK- 
BOARD is able to do 
seemingly impossible 
things is owing to the 
fact that it has a frictional 
drive transmission which 
gives the maximum driv- 
ing power of 40 to 1, which 
is double that of the ordinary gear trans- 
mission. This form of construction is such 
that it is possible to drive the BUCKBOARD 
up grades, and also through sand and mud, 
which are impossible to other cars. 

It is a wonderful little car, and has many 
advantages not found in other cars, not the 
least of which is its moderate price. 

The following is an extract from the Chicago 
Daily Republican of May 22, 1905. 





“The Orient Buckboard carried two per- 
sons, weighing 350 pounds, and never stopped 
on hills or in the bad roads and there were 
three or four notable examples. Yet we went 
a good deal better in the streets, where it was 
bad, than some big cars that went along at 
the same time. The Orient Buckboard is 
easily controlled and requires but a few 
minutes’ instruction to master it. Not more 
than three to five gallons of gasoline are 
required for 100 miles, which is small ex- 
pense. It is the original air-cooled motor, 
and free from any complicated parts. In 
fact, it is simplicity itself. Its price, $400.00, 
is but a little more than a 
high-grade bicycle  for- 
merly cost. For commer- 
cial purposes, to be used 
in the delivery of goods, a 
small box is attached to 
the rear of the seat. In 
that anything can be 
safely carried, better, 
quicker and cheaper than 
any other mode. It is 





just the thing for grocers, 
milk dealers, meat mar- 
kets and small stores of 
all kinds. It is not like a 
horse, that requires a rest 
once a week, for it is just 
as strong on the last mile 
as on the first. So far, we 
have only considered the 
Orient Buckboard for 
commercial uses, but it 
is an admirable pleasure 


vehicle as well.” 


From the above it is evident that the 
ORIENT BUCKBOARD is suitable for every 
purpose, and is the car for the agent to handle 
who wants to get experience in the automo- 
bile business, without going to great expense, 
and is the car for the man who wants an au- 
tomobile which will take him anywhere, at 
all times of the year, but is not expensive to 
house or maintain. 
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A circulation 








| of men readers 





~ exclusively— 


that is the circulation of Fietp Anpb 


STREAM: a representative class of 


American business and _ professional 
men who buy whatever their pleasures 
or needs require—a circle of loyal 
readers who are so interested in the 
magazine that they pay 50% more for 
4 it, either by single copy or yearly sub- 


scription, than they pay for the average 


general magazine—the largest circulation 


of any sportsmen’s magazine published. 


The manufacturer of anything that 





appeals to men cannot afford to over- 
look this great business aid—a circu- 


lation absolutely without waste. 





RATE: $80.00 per page per insertion 
Halves, quarters and eighths pro rata 


Preferred positions extra 


FIELD AND STREAM, Inc. 
35 West 2ist St., New York 














That the structural 
Strength of the Cadillac 
is much greater than 
ordinary service requires 
is shown in the fact that 
this machine was the only 
one found to stand the 
strain of ‘‘ Leaping the 
Gap,” as pictured above. 
Either the axles or frame 
of all other machines tried 
bent under the heavy 
impact. With 

the 


ADI 


shown (a regular stock 

car) the performer is making 

repeated trips without the slightest 
damage to his machine. 

While this proves nothing to the 
person who wants an automobile to 
meet ordinary conditions of road 
travel, it does show that the strength 
of the Cadillac is never found want- 
ing, no matter what the test. 

This and the many other sterling 
qualities of the Cadillac will be 
cheerfully demonstrated by your 
nearest dealer, whose address we 
will send upon request. Letus also 
send our illustrated Booklet U 

Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout (shown above ), $750. 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950. 
Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500. 

All prices f. o. b. Detroit. Lamps not included. 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Member A. L. A. M. 
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“ACrispand Tasty Snack’ 


for the days when ordinary food palls on the palate is TRISCUIT, 
the shredded wheat wafer. It gives strength and buoyancy in the 
most enervating climates. 

Steam cooked, ready-to-eat, wholesome and _ nutritious, 
TRISCUIT is the ready reliance of the traveler on land or on 
sea, the camper, the hunter, the fisherman, the light housekeeper, 
the dweller in ‘‘flats’’ or apartments. 

TRISCUIT contains all the muscle-making, strength-giving ele- 
ments of the whole wheat in concentrated form. 

TRISCUIT is served on nearly every ship that sails the seas 

—a convincing proof of its wholesomeness and digestibility. 
SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT is delicious for break- 
fast with hot or cold milk or cream or for any meal in combina- 
tion with fruits or creamed vegetables. 
If you like SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT for 
breakfast you will like TRISCUIT as a Toast for luncheon 
or for any meal as a substitute for white flour bread. 
Both the Biscuit and Triscuit should be heated in 
oven before serving. 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 


Manufacturers of 
SHREDDED WHEAT PRODUCTS 
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Niagara Falls - - New York 








‘IT’S ALL IN THE SHREDS” 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream. 


























Duck Shooting, Goose Shooting 
and Other Hunting 


i—Caught Napping 
2—Making a Double 
7—Steady 


3—The Canada Goose 
4—The Goose Hunter 





Pictures in Water Color 


5—Satisfied 
6—Shooting from a Sneak Boat 
8 —Fighting Blue Grouse 



































NO. 8—-FIGHTING BLUE GROUSI! 

Perfection Attained in Sportman’s Art 

best talent of 
work 
Gee 
Hunt 


These pictures combine the 
six different artists. ‘The water color 
is by S. A. Thors. Flying Ducks, 
and Grouse drawn by Lynn Bogue 
By this combination I have pr 
of pictures that surpass any sl 
tures ever produced by 2 siz~le artist. Th 
pictures are imported What 
man paper 22x28. Price, $2.00 each; two 
for $3.50 

Pictures sent prepaid by mail. Money 
refunded if not sat sfactory. T will send 
you FREE a set of half-tone reproductions 
5x7 to give you a better idea of the pictures. 
I want Agents to canvass the sportsmen in 
every town in the United States. The pic- 
tures sell at sight 





16x20 jn. on 


E. HENDRICH, Washington, Missouri 








Hendrich. 


6 by E. 


WHAT THE SPORTSMEN SAY ABOUT THEM: 


“Your pictures are superb.”"—A.  F. 
LooM, “Omaha Bee,” Omaha, Neb. 
“Your pictures 
— MeBr 


farm, Dar 


are certainly true to life.” 


Westmoreland Stock 


“Your pictures have won the admiration 
f all callers at my office.”"—Ettuiot F. Ray, 
Pueblo Shooting Club, Pueblo, 


Secretary Puebl g 


“Your pictures are certainly works of 


art and beyond anything of their kind I 
have seen for a long time.”—Dr, E. W. 
\namson, Calumet Hospital, Douglas, 
\riz 


(Permerly 218 East (8th $t., New York City) 











THE GREENWICH 


PRINTING 









COMPANY, NEW Y¢ 
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USES OT ALERTED CS SALES REE AEE PEELE REI LE 8 ENE ELIE LET IEE! LE ES. 


ALL our Rifles and Shotguns possess the ‘“take-down” feature, which 

is an additional property of merit embodied in the deservedly pop- 
ular SUEVENS products. ‘This is especially desirable in a small arm 
that, by taking down, can be carriec 


Our line: 
RIFLES, from $2.25 to $150.00 SHOTGUNS, > from $7.50 to $35.00 
PiSTOLS,“ 2.50to 50.00 RIFLE TELESCOPES, “  8.00te 42.00 


Stevens-Pope Rifle Barrels, Shotgun Cleaners, Cleaning 
Rods, 


Gun Greases, Sights, Etc., Etc. 


le und j t 


erence, 





























